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rarest, costliest. nrost beantitul 








‘ larinet ever cre ated 


Now, for-the discriminating player who can 
afford to indulge his pride of possession: An 
instrument of such superlative mechanical 
perfection and exquisite finish that only a mere 
handful can be created each year. Musically, the 
Omega is no better than the distinguished Selmer 


Paris) C-T Clarinet—for no clarinet within the 





forseeable future can hope to surpass the C-T 
Tolal- Mm aliolalelitolaMelalemelioneiacl isle Maile tiael 


excellence. But—the intense personal satisfactic 


and pride that is the priceless aspect of Omega 
ifs 





ownership stems as much from the beauty of 
unique mechanical! features and lavish detailing 


as from its musical qualities 


The body, fashioned from the world’s choicest 
grenadilla stock, has been richly hand-engraved. 
The keywork gleams with the soft, mellow beauty 
of hand-burnished silverplate. Phosphor bronze 
bearings make the keys as free-working as the 
fingers on your hand. Two extra barrels and two 
extra octave vent inserts permif precise 
adjustment of tuning to your personal 


requirements 


In every respect, the Selmer Omega is an 
instrument for inspired performance. Ask your 
dealer for details about this magnificent clarinet 
More than ever, it will strengthen your desire 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the 


very best—a Selmer 
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. +» famous for its melodious tone grooves 
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. » » famous for its brilliant performance 







Carefully graded in different strengths to suit 







every mouthpiece. 






Manufactured in France of secretly treated 








Mediterranean cane by unexcelled experts. 









“Select Your Preference” 









Ask Your Dealer 
H. CHIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


1650 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y. 
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FAMOUS STANDARD HIT (your choice). 
Arranged to order, for any instrumoent. 
Modern style, as comes Py lead: ng 
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5 BACK ISSUES OF “IMPROVISATION” 
—_ instructive monthly for sf 








Cat. No. 

372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)... 

371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for ail 
treble clef instruments 

374—LESSONS IN MELODY WRITING. 
A new approach in developing 





the skill of melodic invention......$1.25 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1.728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 
Ss oF FF aaa: 


04—-MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... 
67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all | oe keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 


ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
RIE TUN  tnsidasdendcisenieitacnabestgiictaie 


O1—CHHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music Chords............cccsseseee 


9077-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
PIS innstnistineniisedssiinens 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 


913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales ..........ccccsscceesseee 


47—iIMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $ 


60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in army key.........c..ssccceseee 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 
ing music to all keyS..........00+ 


41—-HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 











practice transposing at sight........ $1. 


363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 

ern atonal music style .........0..0 
368—SYNCOPATED JAZZ ACCENTS. 
How to place “‘off-beat’’ accents 

in modern jazz styling ..........0 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 


sions for any melody.............s0+ $1 


43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, etc. 


$1.25 


$1.00 
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50 


75 












































































































































JUST OFF THE PRESS! | “*. Ne. 369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. CHORDS. The Siena 

For the right hand. Modern runs St son re 
492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of Runs, to fit the most used chord com- Walter Stuart system of piano 
Intros, Breaks, Endings, that on binations F worshe et eag Fe sae a} — 

‘omplete - 

hg 2 ssa "2 904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For pyr teaches playing on 
the right hand. In all popular lead sheets. ‘or semi-ad- 

Over 1,000 Professional Pianists pind a ee ree Ge 

er |, ional Fiani teachers. ‘ormer 95, 
Get ‘Modem Piano Trends” 900-ROW 20 MEE Rit and tae NOW OMY. crnannn wtensnie $1.25 
Every Month! Do You? HORDS. Examples o ern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 . 
. ae ones PROGRES- Cat. No. 
© Modern Piano Trends @ SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 09—-MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 

An Instructive Monthly Publication transform -vllhy a chords into TIONS, in all popular keys......... .$1.00 

aaa ig oe Musicians modern extended chord positions..$1.00 68—PIANO ENDINGS. Twe and on % 

° ern 01 rogressions wr measure endings in all popular 
New Harmonizations of ‘Standard Hits | | 37? RROORESSIVE. JAZZ PIANO. IN kevs : 50 
© introductions, Breaks, Endings © in the $ 11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
Original Progressive Solos @ New bridges leadin "from and to all 

Harmonic Devices @ Ideas for 10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- ee kaon 
Modern Improvisation fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 DOPUIET ROWS —~vscrocerncocrnsercssenccsecccce 
— STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL ~ 69-PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A FOR ORG AN 
Six Months variety of left-hand figures on all 
Current Issue a chords 75 
yt nsing 48—11th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 08 COMBINATIONS. chart of meocial 
- = e , chart o ia 
© beck fees $0.40 11th chord runs, the modern sub- sound effects and eset” alee 
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se SOO TIIN cccsccaccccscossnssndio’ chords as u in modern music... 367-UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 

370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS Se TIZATIONS. ‘The modern wey of FOR GUITAR. 744 chords in die- 

FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical h va poser eae dred ram and notation (by Norman 

modern piano ad-lib variations pre ec, Slnas Arps: oe lliott) 75 

Applied tO SONGS ......cccsseceseceseeees 75 pata Pr 50 362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech. 

373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ _ IDEAS. 354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. pe for improvisation on a 75 

Polytonality,“counterpoint and the How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
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ERN PIANISTS and how to apply Progressive style Intros, Grecks and 6- Se GUITAR. Mhodom duible and 

them 75 endings for Standard H triple string solo technique and 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- Melodies Net Included HOw to Apply it ....ccssssssssssseeessseeee 75 

ISTS on the piano. Six effective 355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
styles of piano accompaniments 932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea MENTS. New, different guitar 
Clearly illustrated .......c.cccceceseccseeee 50 For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t chythme an interesting small » 

i in’ 2 EEE 2 ETD 
353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- Misbehavin 50 pcr gh 

TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 933—SELECTION ‘'B.” Body and 344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 

fit the most used chord progres- Soul, All of Me, | Surrender how to use them. 660 modern 
sions 50 Dear, If | Had YOu ..eccccscscssscscesecese 50 poe diagrams, fingerings, no- = 

934—SELECTION “C.” Embraceable arron 
SS ne You, Honeysuckie Rose, Out of 982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
RAEI SORE RIS Fo - Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the fessional material ........---.-cssssesse 50 
50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. Street 50 42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 

How to apply over 30 Latin 935—SELECTION “D.” i'm in the well as musical notation. Also 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- Mood for Love, These Foolish includes correct fingering, guitar 
cludes instructions in playing Things, Don’t Blame Me, Some- breaks and transposing instruc- 
Latin-American instruments .......... $1.25 one to Watch Over Me cccccccccsceseee 50 tions $1 

914—l11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 936—SELECTION “E.” April Showers, 353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
modern chord study for the pro- How High the Moon, | Only TIONS. Ad-lib jazz — to 
gressive pianist, showing over Have Eyes for You, You Were fit the most used chord pro- 

300 positions of 11th chords...... 50 Meant Gar BAD cccsecersascsorscnsssicisecinsen 50 gressions 
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chart shows the basis for 1152 
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88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO. Please send (list by number) 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 2 
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80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full C) Free —- 
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modern piano style, including a Trends 
block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 NAME 
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How to create the “New Sound” STATE 
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EARL BACKUS 












Makes Ree — 


WITH HIS GIBSON 





Yes, over seven hundred recording dates in the past two 
years, plus regular TV and radio shows. On every one, his 
reliable Gibson helps make those guitar passages 
memorable. Earl Backus, like hundreds of other top guitarists, 
knows a tough schedule requires a dependable instrument. 
Gibsons are made for dependability . . . their beauty of 


appearance and tone quality bring repeat performances 


e 
LASOn Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. for their partners. “The Man With a Gibson” is in demand! 
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There was no fanfare of publicity. But, ; 





all of a sudden, the-word was passed along... 





“Art Van Damme’s new Columbia LP Album 
CL-544 is hot! Better latch on to one, quick!” And it’s 







selling fast, because here is jazz that makes conversation. 


THE SOUND 
THAT’S GOT 
NEW YORK SPELLBOUNDI 


qhe Van 





=mme soun® 


— And here’s the accordion that’s making 
conversation ... preferred by Art Van 

Damme, as well as 9 out of 10 other highest- 

paid artists. It’s the Symphony Grand by Excelsior. 
Why not try one and see how it improves your 
tone and technique, too? 


Write for free catalog and name of your 
nearest dealer. 





EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 








EXCELSIOR ..« so 
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AGVA SETTLEMENT REACHED! 


An Agreement Has Been Reached Between the American 

Federation of Musicians and the American Guild of Variety 

Artists - - the Text of Which Will be Found at the End 
of the Following Article. 


In October, 1953, I received a letter from 
the American Guild of Variety Artists termi- 
nating an agreement that had been in force 
since May 29, 1950. To this date no one 
knows why the agreement was abrogated, inas- 
much as this organization only made unsub- 
stantiated accusations. This controversy has 
lasted thirteen months. Just recently the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of AGVA called the Presi- 
dent’s. office and spoke with Jack Ferentz, an 
assistant to the President, telling him that he 
was ready to capitulate and willing to come in. 
This was a far different person than the same 
man was when he sent me the letter cancelling 
the agreement some months ago. 

Two meetings were arranged at the office of 
our attorneys in New York and negotiations 
were carried on with Walter Murdoch, Execu- 
tive Officer for Canada, and Jack Ferentz, 
both representing the Federation. From these 
meetings came the agreement printed below. 
You will find that the sixty-day-notice clause 
contained in the old agreement is now elimi- 
nated. We asked for a ten-year agreement 
without any cancellation clause. They thought 
it would be better to have a five-year agree- 
ment with the option of either side renewing 
the agreement for five additional years, which 
in effect means a ten-year agreement. If, they 
say, after five years they don’t want five more 
years, but we do, then we have an agreement 
for five more years, and vice versa. We have 
a ten-year deal because the way we feel now, 
we will exercise our right of option for another 
five years. 

The items enumerated in the following 
paragraph are contained in a separate letter 
agreement. Anyone desiring a copy of same 
may have it by writing the President. Lvery 
request of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians in these negotiations was granted includ- 
ing the withdrawal of all court cases brought 
by AGVA. They have also agreed not to 
discriminate against and to take back four of 
their representatives who cooperated with the 
American Federation of Musicians during the 
dispute. They also agreed not to discriminate 
against any of their members who resigned 
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from AGVA to join the American Federation 
of Musicians if they chose to return to AGVA. 

They were very foolish to abrogate this 
agreement in the first place, because you will 
notice as we go along, the agreements become 
tighter and tighter in favor of the American 
Federation of Musicians. I have said many 
times that if we are right, we have nothing 
to fear. Honesty, decency and truth will always 
prevail, and these are things we had on our 
side during this fight. 

The American Federation of Musicians did 
more to organize their organization from its 
inception than they did themselves. As far 
back as 1937 the Federation instructed all 
band leaders who sang, and vocalists with 
bands, that they had to join AGVA, and we 
helped them organize in many other ways. 
As the agreement reads now, band leaders and 
members of bands who sing or do M. C. work 
as well as play, belong in the jurisdiction of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

This controversy was not an easy one. It 
cost the Federation a great deal of time, money 
and aggravation in order to be alert for every 
move they might make to steal musicians who 
rightfully belong to the American Federation 
of Musicians. I would advise AGVA that 
they would do better to organize the sixty per 
cent of their field which is non-union rather 
than to steal the musicians who are already 
organized. It would be like the American 
Federation of Musicians trying to organize 
electricians when more than half the musicians 
were non-union. It seems to me our first 
duty would be to organize musicians and not 
electricians if we were in the same position 
they are, and thank God we are not, as we are 
as well organized as any union in the labor 
movement. 

AGVA’s Executive Board passed a motion 
that all musicians who did not play in the 
pit in the theatre belonged to AGVA. There 
is no such thing as a pit musician as such. 
Symphony orchestras play on the stage. Thea- 
tre orchestras play on the stage. Dance orches- 
tras play on the stage. The majority of our 
musicians work on the stage, so you can see 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
CODE OF ETHICS IS CONTINUED 


The Code of Ethics was again renewed 
between the Music Educators National 
Conference and the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians last September, and 
generally speaking a oak understand- 
ing exists between the locals and the 
schools throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

However, from time to time some 
aa of a school, or an ambitious 
and leader, violates the agreement by 
allowing the band to participate in 
affairs that are not school functions. In 
the past several months we have had 
complaints of such violations from vari- 
ous parts of the country, usually much 
too late to do anything about the situa- 
tion. If the locals would report such 
violations to the President’s office early 
enough and give us time to work on the 
problem, in almost every instance ad- 
justments could be made favorable to 
the professional musician. 

Recently we had some difficulty in 
Tucson, Ariz., jurisdiction of Local 771, 
where a high school band was engaged 
to play at a County Fair at which not 
a single Federation musician was en- 
gaged. In this case we had some time 
in which to work. We contacted the 
Secretary of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference .in Chicago who set 
the wheels in motion, with the result 
that the high school band did not play 
the Fair engagement. There were numer- 
ous other instances straightened out in 
the same manner—because there was 
ample time to work. 

This agreement between the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
American Federation of Musicians has 
functioned very well due to the fact it 
has been respected and honored by both 
organizations. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 











how serious this controversy was. I hope 
that they have learned that the American 
Federation of Musicians will not tolerate any 
person or orgarfization interfering with its 
jurisdiction, and we will always fight any or- 
ganization which attempts to steal members 
who rightfully belong to us. 


Right here I want to say that I cannot give 
too much credit to Walter Murdoch, our Ex- 

















Executive Officer Walter M. Mur- 
doch, who led the fight in Canada 
where most of the fighting took 
place and who was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the capitu- 
lation of AGVA. 


ecutive Officer who led this fight in Canada, 
and who practically succeeded in breaking 
AGVA in that country. I am satisfied that 
his fighting ability and honesty have brought 
this organization to their senses and brought 
about the signing of this agreement. The 
newspaper stories, editorials and cartoons in 
the Canadian press concerning Walter Mur- 
doch were absolutely brutal, but at no time 
did he cry for help or falter in his vigilant 
fight. He continued relentlessly to do his job 
one hundred per cent. He even risked losing 
the friendship of members of his own local, 
but he kept the membership informed of the 
true story at all times with the result that just 
a few days ago he was re-elected President of 
the Toronto local without opposition. 

Walter Murdoch, in my opinion, in leading 
this fight to a successful conclusion has earned 
the right to be counted among the great labor 
leaders in the American Federation of Labor. 

I want to give credit to Jack Ferentz, my 
assistant, who has also handled this matter 
since its inception in working hand in hand 
with Mr. Murdoch, as it comes within his 
department as assistant to the President. 

I would also like to give my grateful thanks 
to President Tipaldi and Secretary Charette 
of the Montreal local; Provincial Officer Addi- 
son of the Hamilton, Ontario, local; President 
Horner of the London, Ontario, local; Secre- 
tary Williams of the Brandon, Manitoba, 
local; Secretary Morris of the Calgary, Al- 
berta, local; Secretary Turner of the Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, local; President Belyea of the 
Halifax, N. S., local; Secretary Snowden of 
the Kingston, Ontario, local; Secretary Kuhn 
of the Kitchener, Ontario, local; Secretary 
Scott of the Niagara Falls, Ontario, local; Sec- 
retary Lytle of the Ottawa, Ontario, local; 
Secretary Searles of the Peterborough, On- 
tario, local; Secretary Black of the Port 


Arthur, Ontario, local; Secretary Rousseau of - 


the — City local; Secretary Rosson of 
the Regina, Saskatchewan, local; Secretary 
Knapp of the Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, local; 
Secretary Adams of the Windsor, Ontario, 
local; Secretary Hickmott of the Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, local; Secretary Crabtree of 
the St. Catharines, Ontario, local; Secretary 
Beadle of the Stratford, Ontario, local; Secre- 
tary Harris of the Toronto, Ontario, local; 
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Secretary Leach of the Vancouver, B. C., local; 
Secretary Drewrys of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
local; Secretary Butler of the Victoria, B. C., 
local; President Nickerson and Secretary 
Fischer of the Boston, Mass., local; President 
Hal Davis of the Pittsburgh, Pa., local; Presi- 
dent Cappalli and Secretary Thompson of the 
Providence, R. I., local; Secretary Lowe of 
Local 274, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These locals and officers at one time or 
another during this controversy hit head on 
with AGVA, and believe me, they did more 
than hold their own. I am very proud of each 
and every one of them. 

I could not conclude this article without 
giving my grateful appreciation to the Inter- 
national Executive Board for giving the Presi- 
dent full power to act in protecting the rights 
of the American Federation of Musicians in 
this controversy as in all past controversies. 
If I had been hampered in any way by our 
Board, we would not have come to a success- 
ful conclusion—by that I mean in putting 
the proper men in the proper spots at the 
proper time, and spending the money of the 
Federation whenever it was deemed necessary 
to protect the interests of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

I wish and pray that in the not too distant 
future all locals will give their officers full 
power to act, because in too many cases per- 
sonal feelings for the President or the Secre- 
tary of a local preclude his receiving power 
to act, and the members do not realize that 
they are not fighting their President or Secre- 
tary, but they are obstructing the progress 
of their local. 

One very important point I would like to 
make in connection with the signing of this 
agreement on the national level is that no 
local should make any agreements with AGVA 
at a local level without clearance first obtained 
from the President’s office; and I would like 
the locals to keep in mind that the signing 
of this agreement with AGVA in no way indi- 
cates that the American Federation of Musi- 
cians has any intention of doing organizational 
work for AGVA. This agreement merely 
means that they can no longer raid our 
membership. 

It is the duty of every local to see to it that 
this agreement is lived up to and to make 
sure that no musician who sings, acts, or 
performs in any way aside from playing his 
instrument, joins AGVA without first con- 
sulting the President’s office. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians 


November 15, 1954 
Mr. James C. Petrillo 


American Federation of Musicians of 
the United States and Canada 

570 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


1. We hereby withdraw any and all no- 
tices heretofore given by us cancelling and 
terminating the agreement between us dated 
May 29, 1950, a copy of which is attached. 


2. Said agreement of May 29, 1950, is 
hereby reinstated in all particulars except that 


paragraph “11” thereof is eliminated and in 
substitution therefor, it is agreed that the term 
of said agreement shall expire on December 
31, 1959, with the option in either party to 
extend such term to and including December 
31, 1964, by giving notice in writing to the 
other on or before December 1, 1959. 

3. We warrant and represent that we have 
due authority to enter into this agreement in 


behalf of American Guild of Variety Artists. 


Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS 
By Jack Bright, President 


By Jack Irving 
National Administrative Secretary 


Agreed to: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 
By James C. Petrillo, 
President 


May 29, 1950 


This is the agreement arrived at between the 
American Federation of Musicians and the 
American Guild of Variety Artists resolving 
our dispute. 


Mr. Gus Van, President 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
1697 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Van: 


The proposals that follow are pursuant to 
your committee’s visit with our International 
Executive Board, and also constitute counter- 
proposals to those made to us in the letter 
from your organization dated November l. 


. 


OF VITAL 
CONCERN 


THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL 
FUND IS A PERMANENT AND 
CONTINUING FUND FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF DISABLED MEMBERS 
OF THE FEDERATION. 





Its main source of revenue is the 
voluntary contributions by locals 
and members of the Federation. 
However, its effectiveness can 
only be maintained by their 
whole-hearted support. 
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As a basis for solving our current jurisdic- 
tional difficulties, the Federation proposes that 


(1) Any jurisdictional dispute that may 
subsequently arise based on the interpretation 
of anything in this letter agreement should be 
resolved at the top levels of both organiza- 
tions. No local branch of AGVA is permitted 
to determine for itself who should or should 
not belong to AGVA or the A. F. of M. All 
such questions should be resolved by the na- 


tional AGVA and national A. F. of M. officers. 


(2) Members of the American Federation 
of Musicians who perform as an act, and, dur- 
ing the course of that act do not play an in- 
strument, will not be required or requested to 
resign from AGVA. This has reference to per- 
formers who may act as magicians one day 
and perform as musicians the next, etc. In 
either case, the activities of the individual are 
confined to the one classification—either per- 
former or musician. This type of performer 
would be privileged to belong to both organi- 
zations, and to operate under the contracts of 
the respective organization having jurisdic- 
tion over the type of work being done at 
the moment. 


(3) Instrumentalists, whose performance 
consists in the main of instrumental playing, 
and who may incidentally do some acting or 
m.c.’ing, belong in the jurisdiction of the A. F. 
of M. All band or orchestra leaders belong in 
the jurisdiction of the A. F. of M., including 
those who act as M.C.’s or vocalists, or give 
any other type of performance while acting as 
leaders of bands or orchestras. All instru- 
mentalists, including cocktail units, accordion- 
ists, mouth organists, mandolinists, guitarists, 


xylophonists, zither players, etc., who play in- 
strumentally exclusively, whether on stage, in 
a floor show, in the spotlight, or anywhere else, 
solo or with a group, shall not become mem- 
bers of AGVA, and must belong only to the 
A. F. of M. 


(4) Actors whose performance consists 
mainly of acting, singing and dancing, etc., 
and who may incidentally, during a small por- 
tion of the act, play an instrument, properly 
belong in the jurisdiction of AGVA. , 


(5) In both of the above cases, the per- 
formers or musicians, as the case might be, 
must use the contracts issued by their respec- 
tive organizations. 

(6) Non-playing vocalists traveling with a 
band or orchestra belong in the jurisdiction of 
AGVA. However, singing musicians who are 
members of and play with a band or orchestra, 
shall not become members of AGVA, and must 


belong only to the A. F. of M. 


(7) Members of the A. F. of M. who were 
constrained to resign from AGVA during the 
current dispute, and who are now determined 
to be rightfully belonging in the jurisdiction 
of AGVA pursuant to Paragraphs | and 8 of 
this letter, will be instructed to rejoin AGVA, 
and should not be required to pay a reinstate- 
ment fee. 


(8) In order to avoid endless controversy, 
both the A. F. of M. and AGVA agree that 
they will make every effort to review all acts 
whose jurisdiction is in controversy and to 
classify them as either belonging to one or the 
other organization, or both, and that after this 
is done, a classification will be issued to the 





act, attesting to the jurisdiction in which th 
act properly belongs. ; 


(9) Concessions agreed to by the A. F. of 
M. and AGVA in this letter agreement are not 
to be construed as setting a precedent, nor 
should they be considered as prejudicial to 
any rights the A. F. of M. or AGVA have 
with respect to their jurisdictions granted to 
them by the American Federation of Labor. 


(10) You have assured and guaranteed us 
that your Executive Committee, which in- 
cludes the President and Executive Secretary, 
has authority and power to enforce this agree- 
ment insofar as AGVA is concerned. We , 
your assurance also that you will keep strict 
control over your branches so that they do not 
take action on their own with respect to any 
provision of this agreement. 

(11) This agreement may be terminated by 
either party giving the other sixty days’ 
written notice of such termination. 

These proposals are submitted in an honest 
effort to once and for all resolve this dispute. 
If these proposals meet with your approval, 
your signature indicating your approval at 
the bottom of this letter will constitute this a 
binding agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President 


AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS 


GUS VAN 
President 
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YOUR BEST INVESTMENT in filing and | 
finding convenience, say thousands of 
satisfied owners. You file music quickly 
in TONKabinet drawer-trays. Every sheet 
always at your finger tips, easy to find 
in seconds, protected 
against dust, dirt, dam- 
age, loss. Modern and 
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to 3200 pages. Richly 
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ABOVE: Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra and 
Walter Kaufmann, conductor. 


CONDUCTORS Jacques Singer, the newly 

appointed conductor of the 
Corpus Christi Symphony (Texas), will in- 
clude in the season’s programs first perform- 
ances of works by Martinu and Paisiello . 
Josef Krips, director of the Buffalo Symphony, 
is appearing three times this month as guest 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony .. . 
Desire Defauw has been engaged as musical 
director of the Grand Rapids Symphony . . . 
Lukas Foss will conduct the Saint Louis Sym- 
phony on January 8 and 9. and the Los An- 
geles, March 16, 17, and 18 . . . Samuel Antek 
led the Philadelphia Orchestra in the first of 
its season’s concerts for children, November 
27. “Meet the Orchestra” was the theme. 
After introductions, “everyone helped conduct 
a selection.” 


CURTAIN CALLS During this, its seventh 

season, the Winnipeg 
Symphony under the direction of Walter Kauf- 
mann, will present in concert performance 
Puccini’s La Tosca with full orchestra, a 
special chorus and a cast of local singers . . . 
The Newark Public Library has made some 
sort of record for itself by giving concert hall 


space to an operatic performance. The New- 
ark Chamber Opera Society on November 15 
presented there Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
complete with staging (very convincing), cos- 
tumes and instrumental accompaniment. This 
is the first time we have received word of an 
opera being performed in a public library 
.» » New York’s Punch Opera is on the lookout 
for operas not previously produced in New 
York, this in readiness for its fourth summer 
season. The operas should require not more 
than twelve singers . . . On December 19 the 
Duluth Symphony will give the complete 
ballet The Nutcracker Suite by Tchaikovsky, 
with Bob DeHaven as narrator . . . The Goldov- 
sky Opera Theatre in its sixty-five city tour 
is visiting (during December) Dayton, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Syracuse, Ithaca, Harrisburg, 
and Clemson, North Carolina . . . On Novem- 
ber 10, the Baltimore Symphony under Mas- 
simo Freccia gave a concert performance of 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov with Jerome 
Hines in the title role . . . The second com- 
missioned opera of the Louisville Philhar- 
monic, Double Trouble, by Richard Mohaupt, 
was presented under the direction of Moritz 
Bomhard, on December 4, in the first of its 
four performances by that group. 


"AMERICAN Roy Harris’s “Fantasy for 

Piano and Orchestra” was 
played by the Hartford (Connecticut) Sym- 
phony, for which it was commissioned, on 
November 17. The composer’s wife, Johana 
Harris, was soloist. The orchestra’s conductor 
is Fritz Mahler . . . The November 6 concert 
of the American University Orchestra, under 
the direction of George Steiner, included the 
first Washington, D. C., performance of David 
Diamond’s Concerto for Chamber Orchestra 
and “Short Symphony” by the American 
Negro composer, Howard Swanson. 


SOLOISTS Now in its seventh season, the 

Winnipeg Symphony has sched- 
uled as guest artists violinists Betty-Jean Hagen 
and Szymon Goldberg, cellist Zara Nelsova, 
pianists Ross Pratt and Rudolf Firkusny, and 
soprano Dorothy Maynor . . . Joseph Szigeti 
will be soloist with the Little Orchestra Society 
of New York at its January 17 concert. Thomas 
Scherman is the orchestra’s conductor . . . 
Jacques Abram was piano soloist with the 
Trenton (New Jersey) Symphony at its con- 
cert December 7 . . . Violinist Norman Carol 
was guest artist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony November 13 under the 
baton of its associate conductor Franco Autori 
. . - The nineteen-year-old American pianist, 
Van Cliburn, made his Cleveland debut No- 
vember 18 when he played the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto No. 1 with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra . . . Eugene Istomin was the first 
soloist of the Indianapolis Symphony season, 
playing Chopin’s Concerto No. 2 in F Minor 
at the November 20 concert. 


FEATURE The spirit not only of a great 
composer but also of a whole 
era was revived in the program presented by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on November 16 
at Carnegie Hall. Alexander Brailowsky would 
seem to be exactly fitted to bring back pianis- 
tically the flavor of a surer, a more simple, 
and a more richly emotional age. All that the 
nickel-in-the-slot machines have done to de- 
base the great Piano Concerto No. 2 of this 
composer was cancelled by the freshness and 
exactitude of Brailowsky’s interpretation . 
A newly discovered violin concerto from the 
pen of Felix Mendelssohn will be the feature 
of the January 23 concert of the Inglewood 
(California) Symphony. Alexander Murray, 
the orchestra’s concert-master, will be the 
soloist. Ernst Gebert, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, will be on the podium... A con- 
temporary British work, “English Dances,” 
by Malcolm Arnold, was presented by the 
CBC Orchestra in Toronto on November 22. 
Guest conductor was George Hurst, director 
of the York (Pennsylvania) Symphony .. - 
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A band of Chicago jazz musicians performed 
with the Chicago Symphony on November 
18 and 19 when the American premiere of the 
Concerto for Jazz Band and Symphony Or- 
chestra by Rolf Liebermann was performed 
under the direction of Fritz Reiner . . . The 
Christmas program of the New Haven Sym- 
phony will include Saint Saens’ Carnival of 
the Animals, with cartoonist Stu Hample 
illustrating the music on a huge board. 


MAYORS One thousand mayors and other 

municipal dignitaries was the not 
inconsiderable official turnout at the concert 
presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra No- 
vember 29, this the first of four concerts given 
seasonally by the Department of Recreation 
of that city. The influx of mayors came from 
the fact that the American Municipal Congress 
was holding a meeting in Philadelphia from 
November 28 to December 1 . . . New York’s 
mayors have been famous for their fleetness 
in covering ground to witness anything from 
conflagrations to baseball contests, but now 
we have word of a mayor who has traveled 
as far as Cleveland to root for the cultural 
big league. Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York City, in his capacity as President of the 
New York City Center of Music and Drama, 
hopped a plane for Cleveland November 12 
to attend the first performance in that city 
by the New York City Opera Company. It 
was Puccini’s Tosca and the report is that 
both he and Mrs. Wagner, as well as their 
host, United States Senator George Bender 
of Ohio, thoroughly enjoyed the performance. 


Alfred Greenfield will be the con- 
ductor when Handel’s Messiah is 
presented uncut in the annual Christmastide 
performance of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, December 18 (see page S.28 of the 
present issue) . . . The Kansas City Philhar- 
monic on November 23 and 24 presented 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Chorus. Hans Schwieger is the 
orchestra’s director, Dr. William Guthrie, 
the chorus’s . . . During its current sixty- 
eighth season, the Smith College Glee Club is 
singing with two symphony orchestras: the 
Springfield Symphony and the National Sym- 
phony . . . Thomas Scherman and the Little 
Orchestra Society presented their annual 
Christmas performance of L’Enfance du Christ 
December 10 at Carnegie ‘Hall. 


CHORAL 


AIRED A program recently televised over 
CBS, in which Leonard Bernstein 
led the Symphony of the Air in a demonstra- 
tion presentation of Beethoven’s Fifth, proved 
to be both visually and aurally satisfying. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES™ At the opening 

night at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, Rudolf Bing led 
out a file of uniformed waiters from Louis 
Sherry’s who handed out hot drinks to the 
line of eager standees cued along the side 
of the building . . . “Longer season—more 
pay” is the keynote of this year’s New Orleans 
Symphony series—a year which the releases 
characterize as “3 A.H.”—the length of the 
tenure of its conductor, Alexander Hilsberg 
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..- Richard Rodgers conducted a performance 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony last 
month in behalf of the orchestra’s pension 
fund . . . At a fair recently held in Cedar 
Rapids (Michigan), $3,500 was raised for the 
Cedar Rapids Symphony. More than fifty 
booths, a sidewalk cafe, a fortune teller, a 
dollar-for-a-portrait artist, strolling musicians 
and a twenty-piece band helped to realize this 
happy result. Henry Denecke is the orches- 
tra’s conductor. 


SOMETHING ADDED A series _ entitled 

“On a Sunday After- 
noon” is included in the season of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony for the first time. It fea- 
tures a “package” of four concerts with major 
artists in the field of dance, satire and musical 
comedy. The attraction of January 9 will be 
a dance troupe, “The Trianas” . . . The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony is continuing 
its special Saturday night non-subscription 
concerts, again under the direction of Andre 
Kostelanetz. It was noted that the standing- 
room-only attendance of these concerts last 
season brought many new faces to Carnegie 
Hall and that in general the audiences were 
in the younger age bracket. 


ANNIVERSARY The Evansville Philhar- 

monic which is celebrating 
its twentieth anniversary this year, has en- 
gaged as full-time conductor Minas Christian. 
Its ambitious program includes four soloists of 
high calibre: pianists Artur Rubinstein and 
Vera Franceschi; soprano Eva Likova, and 
cellist Raya Garbousova . . . This, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary year of the Saint Louis Sym- 
phony, was opened with a work composed 
especially for it, Morton Gould’s Anniversary 
Quadrille, in which the various sections stood 
up to sound out their individual greetings. 
Vladimir Golschmann, who has been the or- 
chestra’s conductor for twenty-four seasons, 
directed . . . The Cincinnati Symphony opened 
its sixtieth season with its home, the Music 
Hall (built seventy-five years ago), presenting 
a completely new appearance from stem to 
stern, after having undergone a million dollar 
renovation processing . . . At its Max Reiter 
Memorial Concert December 10, the San An- 
tonio Symphony performed one of their 
former conductor’s favorite works, Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3, The Eroica. 


CAMPUS The University of Miami’s music 

school has a new building, called 
the Arnold Volpe Memorial Building after 
the pioneer in music who founded the univer- 
sity’s symphony orchestra. Abram Chasins, 
pianist-composer, was honored guest and 
soloist at the dedication ceremonies, Novem- 
ber 18 . . . Four musical experts recently held 
a debate at the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, New York, on public support of 
music. Dr. Howard Hanson (director of the 
Eastman School) held that public support 
of music is no different from public subsidy 
of schools and public services. The other 
experts were Dr. Erich Leinsdorf, conductor 
of the Rochester Philharmonic, Dr. Paul 
White, conductor of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, and Frederick Fennell, of the East- 
man School conducting staff. 


TEXAS TRY An ovation which greeted the 

Corpus Christi Symphony at 
its first appearance with its new conductor, 
Jacques Singer, inspired the Symphony So- 
ciety and Local 644 of that city to finance an 
admission-free repeat performance a week 
later. Terry Ferrell, who is concert master of 
the symphony, as well as secretary and busi- 
ness manager for Local 644, brought the word 
from the directors of the local that it would 
bear the bulk of the financing of a free con- 
cert through a grant from the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 
Ferrell also explained that this trust fund is 
an extension of a public service program 
originated by the recording and transcription 
fund of the A. F. of M. 

The Music Performance Trust Fund also 
co-sponsored two free symphony programs 
for school children in November and two in 
December, the former pair partly financed also 
by Del Mar College which put up half the 
payroll and furnished the auditorium. This, 
they believe, is a sensible gesture, since if 
youth today is educated to hear live sym- 
phonies, there will be no lack of adult concert- 
goers ten years from now. 

Corpus Christi is also at the forefront in 
the dance field. Five local business firms have 
joined Local 644 as co-sponsors of twelve 
free dances for local junior and high school 
students in the City Recreation Department’s 
Friday night "teen age dance series at Ex- 
position Hall. Teachers and parents chap- 
erone the dances and only soft drinks are sold. 

Last year the City Recreation Department 
had a membership of 8,000 boys and girls in 
the program. There are no funds to hire 
bands, and recreation leaders have found that 
juke box music does not attract the young- 
sters as live music does. 

Says Mr. Ferrell, “We hope that other busi- 
ness firms will join us in this program to 
provide live music for the youngsters at their 
own, well-chaperoned dances. We feel. that it 
is better for the boys and girls to attend these 
dances than for them to go to adult night 
clubs.” 





Minas Christian, conductor, 
Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Omer Dumas and his Minstrels have reached fifteen years of broad- 
casting in which are featured old-time square dancing and folk songs. 
From Quebec, he has been a member of the Federation for more than a 
quarter of a century, is a popular composer of French-Canadian folk songs. 





“The El-E-Gant Aires” (a father, son and daughter trio), who have been 
doing dance and exhibition engagements for the past seven years, are 
now playing in Riverside, Hollywood and Los Angeles, California. They 
are members of Local 167, San Bernardino, California. 
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Additional Recording Companies That 
Have Signed Agreements with the 
American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, 
and members are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, com- 
bined with those lists in the June, July, August, September, October, and November 
issues of the International Musician, contains the names of all companies up to and 
including November 22. Do not record for any companies not listed herein, and if 
you are in doubt as to whether or not a ‘company is in good standing with the Fed- 
eration, please contact the President's office. We will publish names of additional 


signatories each month. 


li Indi 





local 3—Indianap 
Meridian Records, Inc. 
Hamilton Records & Music Publisher 


Local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Recording Company 


Local 10—Chicago, Illinois 


Porter Heaps 
Sarene Corporation 


Local 16—Newark, New Jersey 
Victory Productions 


local 34—Kansas City, Missouri 
Artists Recording Studios 


Local 47—Los Angeles, Calif. 


G.L.D. Enterprises, Inc. 
Maze Enterprises 

Sims Record Company 
Heather Records 

Gizmo Records 

Spinit Records 

The Turntable 


local 49—Hanover, Pa. 
Fleet Records 


local 99—Portland, Oregon 
Cascade Records 


local 161—Washington, D. C. 
Gemini Music Company 


local 171—Springfield, Mass. 
Jan Record Company 


Local 174—New Orleans, La. 
Edward L. Millward 


Local 210—Fresno, California 
Cal-West Recordings 


local 234—New Haven, Conn. 
Haven Record Company 


Local 247—Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Alan Macey Sound Company 


Local 248—Paterson, New Jersey 


Cross Country Records 
@ 
Local 257—Nashville, Tennessee 


Springfield Music Co., Inc. 
Rebel Records, Inc. 


Local 279—London, Ont., Canada 
Sparton of Canada, Ltd. 


Local 433—Austin, Texas 
Trinity Records 


Local 677—Honolulu, Hawaii 
Rosalie Stephenson 


Local 802—New York, N. Y. 


Serenade Publishing Co. 
Franklin Recording Co., Inc. 
Shield Records 

Masterpiece Recording, Inc. 
Audio Fidelity Records 


CANCELLED RECORDING AGREEMENTS: 
Derby Records, Inc. (Local 802) 











Larry Edwards and his Orchestra entertain for dances and social affairs 
in Montreal, Canada. Back row: John Otis, Arcade Clairoux, Paul-Emile 
Jodin, Charlie Gendron, Marcel Bastien, Fernand Frenette. Front row: 
Roland Duchesne, Larry Edwards, Dick Groleau, Joe Racette, Aime 
Thibeault, Roland Donato. All are members of Local 406, Montreal. 
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‘Built by Baldwin’... 
Music’s Finest Tradition 


Acrosonic Spinet & Console Pianos 


Baldwin Electronic Organs 


Orga-sonic Spinet Organs 
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EAST 

Johnny Dee Trio (Al Strong, 
Eddie Walters and Johnny Dee) 
at the Tropical Garden, South 
River, N. J., until December 5 
. . « Tony Scott’s Quartet round 
out their two-weeker at -Phila- 
delphia’s Rendezvous Room on 
December 6. . . Jack Teagarden 
will end his fortnight at Bali Kea 
in Pittsburgh, Penn., on Decem- 
ber 21. The Al Belietto Orches- 
tra picks up the beat from Tea- 
garden at that time. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Roger Smith Hotel re-signs 
pianist-entertainer Tilli Dieterle 
for an additional six weeks, ter- 
minating January 1 . . . The 
Three Townsmen (Riff Nordone, 
guitar and vocals; Tom Cioppa, 
accordion, vibes and _ vocals; 
Johnny Bock, drums and vocals) 
on for an indefinite stay at 
Matty’s Towncrest. 


MIDWEST 
Organist-composer Gladys 


Keyes is featured in the Tropical - 


Room of the Casablanca Club in 
Canton, Ohio . . . Johnny Vernon 
(saxophone, clarinet and bass) 
is now appearing at Martin’s 
Night Club in Lima, Ohio... 
Buzz Hall’s Mel-Tones (Buzz Hall 
on drums, Warren Marshall on 
the keyboard and Bob Bell on 
bass) are being held indefinitely 
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1. Errol Garner is entertaining at the 
Embers in New York City from December 
13 to January 29. 


2. Hammond organist and pianist Maureen 
Englin is at this writing at the Hotel Fort 
Armstrong, Rock Island, Illinois. 


3. The Omar Room in the Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, is featuring the 
able keyboard fingerings of Eddie Oyer. 


at the Circus Bar of John’s Buffet 
in Winfield, Ill. . . . Frank Sidney 
and his Society Orchestra offer 
their services for special parties 
at country clubs and hotels in 
Detroit and the State of Michi- 
gan. Sidney played with names 
like Hal McIntyre and Freddie 
Martin before organizing his own 
unit . . . Tommy Reed and his 
Orchestra ending their engage- 
ment at the Muehlebach Hotel on 
December 15. 

Don Glasser’s aggregation 
signed for a December 25 
through December 31 opening at 
the Tulsa Country Club in Okla- 
homa. 

Tony Bradley and his Orches- 
tra are currently playing a four- 
teen-week television show every 
Monday evening over KMTV, 
Omaha, Neb. 


CHICAGO 
Jack Rodriguez and his Or- 


chestra handling classical, mod- 


4. Al De Paulis, versatile accordionist, is 
performing at the Saharz in Tucson, Ariz. 


5. Lee Conrad is working at the Moose 
Lounge in Tacoma, Washington, for an 
indefinite period. 


Send advance information for this column 
to the International Musician 
39 Division Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


ern and Latin music at the Chez 
Paree . . . Charlie Ventura pen- 
cilled into the Blue Note on De- 
cember 8 for a two-week date... 
Ralph Marterie highlights the 
Melody Mill for three weeks be- 
ginning December 15 . . . Chuck 
Foster is scheduled for the Ara- 
gon on December 25 for seven 
weeks, following the current 
stint of Eddy Howard. 


SOUTH 

The music of Jimmy Overend’s 
Orchestra checked in for an in- 
definite run at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., on Novem- 
ber 18. Featured with the eight- 
piece crew are “Jeep” Jensen 
and Eddie Cobb. 

The Lynn Gardner Trio (Lynn 
Gardner, drums and vocals; Lon- 
nie Corzine, bass; Jerry Woody, 
piano) wind up their return en- 
gagement at the Officers’ Club, 
Pensacola Naval Air Station in 


Florida, on December 5. 





WEST 
The Pierson Thal Orchestra 


imparts a very saucy note at the 
Flame in Phoenix, Ariz., with Sol 
Feldman handling the vocal out- 
put. 

The Ernie Stewart Trio (Ernie 
Stewart, pianist-composer; Don 
Armando, drums; Max Gaber, 
bass) is going strong at the Sands 
in Las Vegas, Nev. 

Hammond organist Nevera 
Palmer is currently appearing at 
the Cilmer Club in Portland, Ore. 

The Miles Vaughan Orchestra 
is booked solid on casual “club” 
dates until after the first of the 
year in Seattle, Wash. The band’s 
library of over 500 tunes enables 
it to fulfill any requests whether 
they be “pop,” ballad, waltz, 
modern swing, rumbas, sambas, 
polkas or schottisches. 


ALL OVER 


The “2 Commanders” (Frank 
Busseri and Bruce Houghton) are 
appearing at the St. Charles 
Tavern in Toronto . . . Ron Sen 
kow of Calgary, Alberta, left the 
Rex Conlin group at Penley’s 
Academy and started with his 
own dinner and dance trio at the 
Petroleum Club. 

On November 8, Lee Vincent 
played in the Mammoth Memo- 
rial Jazz Concert for the late 
Oran “Hot Lips” Page. 
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LOCAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 


“The Old and the New” 

J. Frank Stansell, Secretary of the Co- 
lumbus Municipal Band, sent in the 
photograph at left to illustrate the dif- 
ference between the old E flat alto and 
the modern French horn. The former in- 
strument (which he is holding) was 
used through the entire Civil War by 
his uncle, Jasper Mann. Apropos the 
recently published article, “Bands Make 
History,” Mr. Stansell remembers quite 
well the instrumentation of the band in 
which he played as a youngster in 
1888. It consisted of two E flat cornets, 
two B flat cornets, three upright altos, 
two B flat tenor valve trombones, a 
baritone horn, one E flat helicon bass 
and two drums. “As there were no pic- 
ture shows or automobiles in those 
days,” he further states, ‘we had noth- 
ing else to do with our evenings and 
we had band practice four or five times 
a week .. .” Although Brother Stansell 
is now eighty-one years old, he still 
holds a chair in the French horn section 
of the Columbus Municipal Band and is 
also a member of the board of directors 
of Local 103, Columbus, Ohio. 


ANNIVERSARY AN “HOUR OF CHARM” 


An unusual feature of the fiftieth anniversary of Local 409, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, was the appearance of Phil Spitalny and his “Hour of 
Charm” All-Girl Orchestra and Choir. Besides this, a Boston band 
rendered dance music until 1:00 A. M. Unfortunately, this unusual 
event was somewhat marred by the hurricane which struck a day and 
a half before the program was to be presented and caused much havoe 
in the neighborhood. The audience, however, which assembled was 
most enthusiastic, called the program “the greatest show ever seen in 
these parts.” 


SEASONAL CONTRIBUTION 


As the seventh in a series of parties instituted as an annual offer- 
ing by Local 303, Lansing, Michigan, the Hallowe’en Jubilee for teen- 
agers of the greater Lansing area went forward this year with great 
hilarity. In the spirit of Hallowe’en, “trick and treat” was the order 
of the day. Music for dancing was made possible through the Music 
Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry and through the 
cooperation of Local 303. President C. V. “Bud” Tooley and R. Bruce 
Satterla, the local’s secretary, handled the arrangements. Following 
is a list of the dancing parties and the bands which provided the music. 
Friday evening dancing parties: Resurrection School, Frankie Parker; 
School for the Blind, Jack Sova; Pilgrim Congregational Church, Bud 

(Continued on page eighteen) 


The officers of Local 398, Ossining, New York, and International Treasurer 
Harry J. Steeper at the fiftieth anniversary dinner dance held at Tappan 
Hill Restaurant in Tarrytown, New York, on October 18. Standing, left to 
right: Ralph D‘Amico, Vice-President; William G. Coleman, Treasurer; Mr. 
Steeper, Sal Galassi, President, and Edwin C. Wheate, Jr., Fin. Sec’y. 
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Now, any guitarist can learn 
to play bass almost overnight. 
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DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 


(Continued from page seventeen) 
Brooks; Potterville High School, Bryan Grinnell. Saturday evening 
dancing parties: Eastern High School, Clarence Schmidt; Walter 
French Junior High, Keith Bartow; Pattengill Junior High, Robert 
Eberhart; West Junior High, Orville Knight; Mason High School, 
Larry Henry. These nine school dances added much to the festivities 
of the season. 


Local 386, Chicago Heights, Illinois, celebrated their Golden Jubilee at the 
Odd Fellows Building in Chicago Heights on October 3. Officers, left to 
right: Romio Santostefano, Johnny Montella, Eraldo Pironi, Board Members; 
louis De Rosa, Sergeant-at-Arms; John De Rosa, Caesar Tieri, Board Mem- 
bers; Henri Buttell, President; Tony Rafaj, Vice-President; Edward Skow- 
ronski, Secretary. Among the 150 guests present were officials from Local 
203, H d, Indiana; Local 288, Kankakee, Illinois; Local 37, Joliet, Illi- 
nois and City Official Mayor Carl MaGeHee and G. Lehnert, President of the 
Chicago Heights Trades and Labor Assembly. The receipt of a beautiful 
basket of flowers and a congratulatory telegram from President James C. 
Petrillo cli d the evening’s festivities. 











HALF-CENTURY OF SERVICE 


A half-century of service to music and of membership in the 
A. F. of M. are the proud boasts respectively of Pierre Henrotte of 
Local 802, New York, and of Oscar Dunker of Local 8, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. We give herewith a brief resume of their distinguished 
careers. 
Pierre Henrotte 


When the symphony audience at Municipal Auditorium in New 
Orleans, at the tenth subscription concert of that city’s Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra early this year, gave an ovation to Pierre Hen- 
rotte, the conductor of the evening—he is assistant conductor of the 
orchestra—they were but offering due recognition to a great musician 
and one who has contributed much to the musical scene in America. 
Henrotte came to America in 1904, and, after joining the New York 
local, appeared as violin soloist on the series of afternoon concerts, 
known as “Matinees Musical,” presented at that time in the old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. With the success of these appearances he widened his 
range of endeavors. 

He made his first appearance in New Orleans forty-seven years 
ago, with the original San Carlo Opera Company, and, during the 
three months that company played at the old French Opera House 
there, fell in love with the city. In fact, he felt completely at home, 
since in those days everybody, at least in the French Quarter, spoke 
French. Again he visited the city in 
1915, this time en route to San Fran- 
cisco to play in the San Francisco 
Orchestra at the Exposition there. 

Then, in 1943, Henrotte joined 
the New Orleans Symphony, and ever 
since has been the “grand old man” 
of the orchestra, its assistant conduc- 
tor, and the director of its youth’s 
concerts. 

In a New Orleans newspaper 
article by columnist Pie Dufour, the 
career of their beloved citizen is 
briefly described: 

“Pierre Henrotte came to Amer- 
ica in 1904 to win fame—and he won 
it. He has been concert master—on 
three different occasions — with the 
Metropolitan Opera. In 1909 he 





Pierre Henrotte 


_-played-under Gustav Mahler and- Ar- 


turo Toscanini at the Metropolitan 
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OF MUSICIANS 


BY WILLIAM P. STEEPER 


Preface 


Before proceeding into the actual text of this thesis I feel that it 
is most important that the reader be acquainted with a few facts con- 
cerning myself as the author. 

I am presently employed in the office of the Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Musicians in the capacity of Department 
Supervisor. I have held this position for the past three years. Prior to 
this I was a Business Agent for the Jersey City, New Jersey, Local of the 
Musicians’ Union. 

I was brought up as a “union man.” My father, Harry J. Steeper, 
served for almost twenty years as President of the Jersey City Local. 
He has been an officer of the Federation since 1941, and he is now the 
Treasurer of the Federation. Through close association with him I 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of this Union. It follows naturally 
that I must most certainly be prejudiced in favor of the Federation. 
This cannot be denied. In the pages that follow I have tried to the best 
of my ability to present a true and accurate picture of the American 
Federation of Musicians insofar as the subject at hand is concerned. I 
have not made any attempts to shade appearances in one direction, 
or the other. It must be admitted that I am always under the influence 
of my firm belief that the American Federation of Musicians is a 
democratic Union. This belief was mine for a good many years prior 
to the beginning of this task. However strong this feeling may be, it 
does not lead me into taking the foolish and rather blind position that 
“the Union can do no wrong.” Such a stand would be obviously 
absurd. ‘ 

Upon first starting this undertaking, it became rapidly obvious 
and apparent that there was very little outside source material on civil 
rights in labor unions. Either no one had had the desire to do research 
in this field, or, if they had, they had not met with much success in 
&aining access to the necessary records and documents. The American 
Civil Liberties Union had done some work here. They had published 
two reports in which they had defined civil rights in unions, and set 
up standards for the measurement of their being complied with by the 
unions. Others works, chiefly pamphlets, on internal affairs of unions 
were superficial. The authors had obtained the law books of some 
unions and the records of court cases where the unions had been 
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summoned before the bench by dissident members. To my knowledge 
no one has ever before published a thorough study of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

To obtain material for this thesis | was granted access to the files 
of the Federation and had the free use of all of its records. It was 
my decision that this work should deal only with union as it is today. 
If past errors existed and had been corrected, they were of interest 
only as background. The chief consideration was to be the current 
methods of operation employed. The aim was to establish whether 
or not the Federation is now a democratic union. To this end I read 
the complete testimony of every case heard by the International Execu- 
tive Board of the Federation for the three years ending March 31, 1953; 
the Proceedings of each Convention held since 1922 were consulted; 
officers of the Federation were interviewed as were officers of several 
Locals; members were interviewed, and my own knowledge and ex- 
perience gained through my association with the union were utilized. 
A questionnaire was directed to a representative sample of Locals to 
gather information concerning procedures on the Local level. The 
return on this survey was excellent. The Locals were eager to cooperate. 
The results obtained from an evaluation of the replies to this survey 
were difficult to tabulate. The answers received were widely divergent. 
For this reason the tabulation was not made a part of this work. 
However, the replies were used extensively as source material. The 
answers are reflected in the facts presented throughout the Chapters 
which follow. A copy of the questionnaire may be found in the 
Appendix. 

Considerable assistance in this project’ was given to me by my 
father who drew on his almost complete knowledge of the Federation 
and its Locals time and again to aid me in obtaining full information. 
I am also deeply grateful to President Petrillo and his staff; Secretary 
Cluesmann and his staff; Assistant Treasurer Harry J. Swensen; 
Assistant Secretary Fred C. Hochstuhl; and all the Local Secretaries 
who furnished me facts and data concerning their Locals. 

It is to be noted that changes and corrections to the previous 
texts have been made to eliminate material no longer relevant, to 
bring the facts up to date and to reflect the actions taken by the 57th 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Musicians held at 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 14-17, 1954. 
WM. P. STEEPER. 


Teaneck, N. J. 
September, 1954. ) 
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Chapter | 


WHY A DEMOCRATIC UNION 


What is a labor union? It is a group of men gathered together and 
organized so as to protect by concerted efforts their rights as workers. 
A union stands to uphold the dignity of an employee as an individual; 
to guarantee that he shall receive fair treatment from his employer, and 
shall not be relegated to the same status as the machine he watches over, 
or the tools and instruments he operates. A worker is a human being, 
and as such cannot, and must not, be bought or sold (figuratively or 
literally); depreciated; or summarily discarded when his use appears 
to be finished. These practices belong within the realm of fixed 
property. It is the fundamental task of a labor union to see that they 
do not slip over into the realm of people. One man standing alone 
against his employers to demand his rights would not be able to wage 
an effective campaign. The odds would be overwhelmingly against 
him. The employers’ weapons would be too powerful to resist for any 
great period of time. They could control his purse. In these modern 
days a man without funds is practically a man without the means to 
exist. For this reason men have joined together into Labor unions in 
order that they may be in an equal position with the employers in their 
every day relations with the employers. The employers’ control of the 
individual worker’s existence is neatly balanced by the collective work- 
ers’ control of the employers’ existence. As the employers can regulate 
the employees’ source of funds, so can the employees (when joined 
together) regulate the employer’s source of funds by refusing to pro- 
duce the materials, goods or services which he sells. 


If men have organized themselves together for their private pur- 
poses of self-protection insofar as their livelihood is concerned, why 
then should there be a demand that the result of that organizational 
effort be a “democratic” body, and why should this demand come 
from without as well as within? After all, the history of labor unions 
is liberally studded with instances of stiff and even unlawful oppo- 
sition. Some employers have resorted to every trick in the book, legal 
and illegal, to prevent union organization and growth. They have used 
spies; they have bribed; they have threatened and intimidated; they 
have imported toughs and thugs as strike breakers and union busters; 
they have used physical violence; and they have even caused bloodshed 
and loss of life in their efforts to break unions and prevent organiza- 
tion. It would appear then that labor unions are operating in a state 
of battle. It is a well-known and accepted fact that when waging a war 
you cannot be successful and maintain a “democratic army”. When 
the union comes to the bargaining table, across from its representatives 
sit representatives of management. Despite propaganda advertisements 
in leading newspapers and periodicals, management is not a “demo- 
cratic” set-up. The decisions and policy of any concern are set forth 


at top level, and they are passed down without being subject to a | 


referendum of stockholders or employees at any level. Very, very few 
management representatives ever came to the bargaining table chosen 
by free and democratic procedures. In the light of these facts, and 
acknowledging that today a large segment of management has recog- 
nized the place of unions as bargainers for labor to the extent that 
physical strife and violence have been discarded, why should labor 
unions have a special responsibility to operate under democratic prin- 
ciples and standards? 


Notwithstanding all the abuses above, labor unions are obligated 
to maintain democracy within their structures. A union represents 
each and every one of its members. It speaks and acts for them when 
it is their bargaining unit. It, therefore, has a power over its mem- 
bers which is equal to, or even greater than, the power held over these 
same members by their employers.. The member’s very existence is 
in the hands of his union. He has given to his union the right to 
govern his wages, hours, seniority, holidays, and in these days even 
his retirement. The union enacts laws to which the member is subject; 
it enforces these laws; and it interprets these laws. “The union, in 
short, is the workers’ industrial government. The union’s power is 
the power to govern the working lives of those for whom it bargains, 
and like all governing power should be exercised democratically.’ 
This is a concept fundamental in the beliefs of all Americans. 

Labor unions were organized in order that the worker could gain 
for himself a voice and a part in deciding his fate in his industrial 
life. Unions operate not only in fields of hostile employers, but also 





1 Summer, Clyde W., “Democracy in Labor Unions,’ American Civil Liberties Union, 
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in the fields of friendly employers. In the latter instance the function. 
ing of the union is possibly made a good deal easier. No bitter 
struggles develop in the attaining of the union’s goals. Here, though, 
it is possible that the union may act to counter paternalism on the 
part of management. It is true that management’s paternalistic atti- 
tude may be very well directed into the proper channels. They may 
be thinking and acting only in the best interest of their employees, 
Still, the employees have a keen desire to be consulted. It is a desire 
so keen that it becomes almost a demand. The demand is expressed 
through the union. 


If this paternalistic attitude on the part of management is decried 
by labor, and further, if the agency for this protest is the union, then 
the union must of itself stand aloof from paternalism. The union 
must operate as the members desire and direct. It cannot adopt the 
very same attitude it is opposing. The union executives cannot be 
“big brothers” or “fathers” to their members. They can and must 
act only as agents for those they represent. This can be accomplished 
only through union democracy. The union member must be in a 
position to choose his own representatives, and he must be able to 
express to them his opinions, thoughts and ideas. Moreover, he must 
have the right to decide what course he will follow and the right to 
mandate that the course adopted will be followed. The union officers 
cannot operate on the theory: “We know what is best for Joe!” 


It is to be understood that nothing stated in the two preceding 
paragraphs stands to preclude the union officials’ acting as leaders in 
their unions. They have every right, and it is their duty, to fight 
vigorously within the union itself to keep the union on a firm and 
true course. They must bear in mind, though, that in the final analysis 
the membership is supreme. Their decisions are the ultimate authority. 
An authority which must be respected and obeyed. 


Over the past two decades unions have gained considerable of 
the power they hold over individuals by means of recognition by the 
United States Government. The enactment of various labor relations 
acts such as the Wagner Act and even the Taft-Hartley Act gave the 
approval of the government to unions and their efforts to unionize. 
Under these laws it is the government that certifies that a union is 
the workers’ authorized bargaining agent. Furthermore, it compels 
the employer under threat of penalty to recognize the union and to 
bargain with it in “good faith”. A good deal of a union’s power and 
strength is therefore derived from the United States Government, a 
democratic institution. Accordingly, unions when exercising the rights 
and privileges accorded them by the government should operate under 
the same standards and conditions as that government. A union is 
morally and ethically bound to democratic operation. 


Labor unions are the chief exponents of democracy in industry. 
They stand almost alone in demanding a voice for employees in the 
conduct of the affairs of the- business. They fight vigorously against 
a one-sided control by management over the destinies of the employ- 
ees. Since they are strongly advocating a democratic process, they 
must necessarily function under democratic processes themselves. It 
is highly incongruous for an undemocratic group to attempt to force 
democratic workings upon another. 


Last, and perhaps the foremost reason demanding democracy in 
labor unions, is the very important fact that unions were founded to 
uphold the basic and fundamental human dignity of the working man. 
One of the prime objectives of any union is to insist that its members 
be recognized as human beings, free men who are masters of their 
own destinies. From time immemorial free men insisted that they 
must govern themselves. If they found it necessary to give up some 
of their independent rights for ease of administration and the good 
of society, they would yield these rights only to those officials whom 
they themselves, had chosen. Furthermore, they reserved for them- 
selves the right to control the actions of these officials. Free men 
only will accept government by consent of the governed. For this 
reason alone an agency striving to achieve the advancement of the 
dignity of the common man must champion democracy, and it must 
he democratic. Any other governing method would be rank heresy. 

This question of union democracy is an issue fundamentally allied 
with concepts basic to our way of life. It is of such importance that 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States saw 
fit to investigate this matter of union democracy. A subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor held hearings on this 
subject at Washington, D. C., in June, July and August, 1949, and 
May, 1950. The operation of the American Federation of Musicians 
was briefly discussed in this hearing by Mr. Westbrook Pegler, the 
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columnist, who appeared as a witness. Mr. Pegler cited Article 1, Sec- 
tion 1,’ of the By-laws of the Federation as evidence of undemocratic 
procedures in this union.’ 


Chapter x 
CIVIL RIGHTS IN A UNION 


To the end that labor unions may be judged as to whether or not 
they are democratic, some sort of standard for comparison must be 
established. One of the chief evidences of democracy in an organiza- 
tion is the protection of civil liberties as a basic and inherent part of 
the laws governing the organization. Within the framework of the 
fundamental laws of the United States of America are the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. Commonly referred to as the “Bill 
of Rights”, these ten precepts guard and insure the precious rights 
of each individual citizen in his dealings with his government. While 
all of these rights do not apply to the dealings between unions and 
their members, those which do must be incorporated into the frame- 
work of law of any union if it is to be considered “democratic”. More- 
over, the mere incorporation of these protections in the written union 
laws is not alone sufficient to merit the adjective. To be worthy of 
the description a union must operate under the laws as published, and 
it must do its utmost to enforce fairly, but firmly, guarantees of the 
civil rights of members included in its laws. In addition, those guar- 
antees should not be susceptible to easy suspension or rapid change. 
As with the Constitution of the United States of America the means 
for revision should be available, but they should be slow and deliber- 
ate to prevent hasty and ill-advised tampering. 

In 1941 the American Civil Liberties Union became interested in 
Trade Union Democracy and the civil liberties issues connected there- 
with. A “Committee on Trade Union Democracy” was created within 
this group, the purpose of which was “to study trade union practices 
and to suggest remedies for undemocratic procedures which denied 
civil rights to trade union members”.‘ In a pamphlet prepared by 
Frank C. Pierson, a member of the faculty of Swarthmore College, 
and distributed by the American Civil Liberties Union, there is in- 
cluded a “Bill of Rights for Union Members” which may be utilized 
as an excellent guide for the determination of the basic civil rights 
of a trade union member in his union: 

“1. Membership in a trade union appropriate to his trade or 
calling and‘to his place of residence should not be denied (a) by 
discrimination based upon race, creed, color, sex, national origin 
or political affiliation, nor (b) by the imposition of restrictive 
or excessive initiation fees, nor (c) by any limitations on mem- 
bership other than incompetence in his trade or calling, bad moral 
character or a record of anti-union activity. 

“2. Democratic participation of a member in the conduct of 
the union to which he belongs. This requires democratic organi- 
zation of the union inclusive of local, district, state, national and 
international units. Among the principles to be safeguarded in 
democratic organization of trade unions are (a) provisions for 
regular meetings or conventions held at reasonable intervals, 
(b) fair elections, (c) free discussion within the union of all 
union problems, and (d) control of dues, assessments, and finan- 
cial matters by the membership, together with clear and authen- 
tic periodic reports to members on union finances. 

“3. Protection within his union against arbitrary proceed- 
ings of a disciplinary character, to be guaranteed by constitutional 
provisions for fair hearings before persons other than those bring- 
ing charges, and with appeal to a separate and independent body. 

“4. Fair and equal treatment with respect to job placement 
in all cases where the union exercises control over employment.”° 


This “Bill of Rights for Union Members” can be broken down 
into component parts for interpretation and expanded explanation. 
It may be well to do this, since that which follows concerning the 
A. F. of M., should be subjected to rigorous examination to determine 


2 This Section is discussed further in the Chapter on the Executive Branch which follows. 


4 Hearings Before a Special Subcommittee of the Committee on Education 


“Union Democracy 
and Labor, House of Representatives, 81st Congress, Washington, D. C., June 2, 3, 4, July 6, 7, 
August 1, 1949, and May 16, 1950"; U. S. Government Printing Office, p. 283. 


* Pierson, Frank C., “Democracy in Trade Unions,’ American Civil Liberties Union, May, 1949, p. 3. 


5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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whether or not this union incorporates the “Bill of Rights” in its laws, 
and therefore is entitled to enjoy the appendage, “democratic union”. 

The first article can be given the broad title of “Right to Fair 
and Equal Treatment”. A union may enforce discrimination at the 
very threshold of union membership by barring certain peoples from 
membership for reasons which are most unjust. Membership may be 
refused solely because the applicant is a negro, or a Jew, or a woman. 
It is possible to deny the right to affiliate by establishing exorbitant 
and prohibitive initiation fees, dues, and assessments, thus effectively 
keeping out many who are struggling to keep within their income. 
Such bars to union membership are clearly violations of civil liberties 
since they arbitrarily and capriciously interfere with man’s “right 
to work”. 

One of the prime objectives of trade unions is the “closed shop”. 
That is enforcing the hiring of only union members. This is not to 
be confused with the “union shop”. There is a difference, for in the 
latter a non-union man may be hired provided he joins the union 
upon accepting employment. In the closed shop, a prerequisite for 
employment is union membership. When restrictive membership 
clauses are combined with the “closed shop”, a truly flagrant viola- 
tion of civil liberties occurs. It is then that men are firmly and tangibly 
denied the “right to work” because of color, sex, race, national origin, 
or political conviction. These are not valid reasons for preventing a 
man from earning his living. A union which will confer membership 
only upon the children of members is also arbitrarily establishing the 
“right to work” on a hereditary basis. This too is clearly invalid. 

It should be recognized, however, that a union should have the 
right to close its membership rolls in times of economic stress, A 
prime function of unions is the protection of its members in the hold- 
ing of their jobs. If jobs become scarce, continued admission of new 
members will jeopardize the position of the older members by increas- 
ing the eligible labor supply. A union is certainly within its rights 
to do all in its power to aid those who have supported it and con- 
tributed to its well being through previous years. In such an instance 
it is protecting the “right to work” of its present members, a right 
which has been previously established, and one which takes precedence 
over the “right to work” of a newcomer. Here the restriction is essen- 
tial to the life of the union and its members, and it is neither capri- 
cious nor arbitrary. 

It undoubtedly goes without saying that a union should not be 
forced by any authority to accept incompetent workers as members. 
Such men would only tend to degrade the union and its members, and 
consequently would act to reduce its bargaining power, effectiveness, 
and general relations with the public. By the same token legitimate 
bars may be raised to persons of bad moral character. The danger 
in the bar based on incompetence lies in the standard used in the 
determination thereof, and the method of judging employed in the 
application of the standard. It is possible to set standards so high 
that it becomes almost impossible to be judged competent. It is fur- 
ther possible to employ fair and decent standards, but to utilize unfair 
judges to examine the applicant. In both cases the applicant is illegally 
and unfairly denied membership in a manner masquerading as fair 
and legal. 

No person who has engaged in anti-union activity has any right 
to demand union membership. Anyone who has worked to destroy an 
organization and its aims and ideals cannot at a later date expect to 
enjoy the protection and benefits of that which he sought to tear down. 

The second article can be given the over-all classification of the 
“Right to Participate”. This means that after attaining membership 
the union member should enjoy the guaranteed right of becoming an 
integral and working part of his organization. Every union member 
should be granted equality, a voice, and a share in the affairs of his 
union. First and foremost in any free union as in any free country 
is the member’s right to vote. He should be afforded the opportunity 
to elect his representatives and designate his choice in referenda. 
Furthermore, there should be no ‘icant clon union citizenship. Junior 
or apprentice memberships; subsidiary colored locals under the con- 
trol of white locals; and any other classes of membership which pre- 
vent voting, or prevent equality of weight of each individual’s votes 
are in effect forms of government without representative. They are 
thereby foreign to basic American and democratic ideology. 


The right to vote is only one small portion of a member’s “Right 
to Participate”. Along with the member’s voting is a closely allied 
second right, his right to free political action. There can be no real 
democracy, if a curb or clamp is placed on open criticism of the offi- 
cers of the union. Every member should be allowed to stand on the 








floor of a union meeting and state his views and opinions without 
fear of reprisal or recrimination, if he should differ with the admin- 
istration. Similarly, any member should be in a position to run for 
office in his union without the fear that if he loses he will suffer at 
the hands of the winner. In a truly democratic union, candidates and 
their supporters must be afforded the privilege of addressing the mem- 
bership at such time and in such places as are convenient, and they 
must be allowed to circulate campaign literature without interference. 
No candidate or his aides should be penalized for speaking out against 
the administration he is attempting to overthrow by the legal methods 
at his command. In most unions a peculiar state arises in connection 
with this particular phase of political action. Practically all unions 
publish a newspaper or journal which is distributed to every member. 
Of necessity this publication is controlled by the officers in power 
(usually by constitutional provision). This means that the current 
officers are in a position to reach every member through this medium 
and present their arguments to the exclusion of those of the opposition. 
In some cases the administration may withhold facts and report un- 
truths and half truths. There seems to be no way to correct this situ- 
ation except to guarantee the right of a member to circularize the 
membership with pamphlets, letters and other publications which carry 
his views, opinions and attacks on the present powers. Possibly also 
union publications could carry columns devoted to “Letters to the 
Editor” wherein members could express their views and thoughts. 


When considering this realm of free political action, we are con- 
fronted with the question, “How free is free?” Just how far should 
a member be permitted to go before he steps over the boundaries of 
healthy criticism and opposition and enters the province of libel. 
slander and actual degradation of his union in the eyes of manage- 
ment and the general public. The right to criticize should not extend 
to protect the union member who is expounding slanderous accusa- 
tions against his union and its officers. Nor should it protect those 
who spread vicious lies concerning the operation of the union for the 
sake of gaining office. For this reason some unions incorporate into 
their laws provisions which prohibit “discussing union affairs outside 
the union”, “conduct unbecoming a union member”; or “unfair deal- 
ings”. These are “catch-all” laws, and they are dangerous because in 
most instances no clear definition of what constitutes a violation is 
incorporated into the law. In the hands of unscrupulous union leaders 
almost any form of opposition, no matter how mild, or true, could be 
construed to be a violation of some one of these “catch-alls”. There 
is an additional danger lurking in these incompletely written laws. In 
many cases when the member is tried for violation of the indeterminate 
provisions thereof, the hearing is held before the very administration 
that is being condemned. This, of course, is a decidedly faulty situ- 
ation, since the passions, emotions and heat of the moment of them- 
selves would be prejudicial to the holding of a fair trial with just find- 
ings. This problem of the balancing of rights is common to democracy. 
It appears in many aspects of democratic government and life. A 
familiar example is the right of a property owner to erect a fence 
versus the right of his neighbors to object to it. When such rights 
clash head on, the usual recourse has been to petition the courts for 

“a just settlement. 


There is a third right basic to the “Right to Participate”. This 
is the right to free elections. The right to vote and the right to free 
political action mean absolutely nothing without the right to free 
elections. This is at once obvious since all criticism and opposition 
is wasted if the cast ballot is but a sham and a farce. To guarantee 
the effective operation of the first two, you must insist upon the third. 
Adequate safeguards must be included in the laws of the union to 
insure that each member shall be entitled to a secret ballot to be cast 
at a convenient time and place. Furthermore, this ballot once cast 
must be rightfully counted and be given equal weight in determining 
the outcome of the election with each other ballot cast. In order that 
this may be the case the election should not be under the control of 
any person or persons interested in the outcome of the election. Pro- 
visions which call for an election board appointed by one officer of 
the union are therefore dangerous since they could lend themselves 
easily to being party to fraud. The most impartial method available 
is to turn over the conducting of the election to some outside source 
such as the Honest Ballot Association. The next best approach is to 
have the election board elected by the members prior to the election. 
Last is to have an appointed board. It is to be understood, though, 
that sometimes there are other factors to be considered in determin- 
ing the methods to be used in selecting the election board. The cost 
involved has considerable weight especially where outsiders are to be 
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hired. The apathy of members toward attending meetings and serving 
on committees is also involved. Undoubtedly the best way to prevent 
tampering with elections is to make certain that every candidate is 
allowed to watch over the balloting itself either in person or by means 
of aides; and even more important, that every candidate be afforded 
the opportunity to be present with aides at the counting of the ballots, 
The candidate and his aides should be allowed to closely observe the 
proceedings. The right to “challenge” at both the balloting and the 
tallying should be an integral part of the election regulations. 

The last of the quartette of rights represented in the “Right to 
Participate” is the right to demand an accounting. This means an 
accounting of governing actions as well as a financial accounting. 
Members should be in a position to demand and receive notice that their 
wishes as expressed by referenda, resolutions, motions, etc., have been 
carried out. Continuing further they should be entitled to a thorough 
explanation of all actions taken by their officers. This holds true 
most especially if their wishes have been set aside. No member should 
be brought to task for exposing the malfeasance or misfeasance in 
office of an official of his union. 

One of the foremost parts of this right is the right of an account- 
ing of the union’s finances. This includes not only an examination 
to prevent dishonesty, but also one to determine that the union’s funds 
are being spent as directed and in keeping with policy. There are 
arguments that to disclose to the general membership the financial 
standing of the union is to reveal to management the size of the 
union’s “war chest”. Hence, the position of the union in bargaining 
will be weakened since management will be in position of intelligence 
concerning the union’s ability to “hold out”. This is misleading, for 
management has other sources open to it whereby it may determine 
the financial strength of a union. A few discreet inquiries to the 
proper officers of banks and brokerage firms will obtain for manage- 
ment the required information as readily as the union may obtain the 
same information regarding management by the use of the very same 
means. 

The third article of the “Bill of Rights” can be referred to as the 
“Right to Fair Trial”. As each citizen of a democratic nation can 
expect equal and impartial justice when facing the courts of his nation, 
so should each citizen (member) of a labor union be entitled to expect 
equal and impartial justice when brought before the courts of his 
industrial government, i. e., his union. His expectations should be 
guaranteed fulfillment by various appropriate safeguards placed in 
the laws of the union. The accused should be granted the right to 
know specifically all the details concerning his alleged violation. He 
should be presented with a written indictment setting forth the par- 
ticular law which he supposedly violated, together with the time and 
place of the occurrence. He should be given written notice of the time 
and place of his trial which should be conveniently held as soon as is 
possible. Naturally, the defendant should be allowed sufficient time 
to prepare his defense. Access to any union records necessary to aid 
in preparing the defense should not be denied. The accused should 
be given knowledge as to his accuser, and the trial should be held 
hefore some body other than the accusers. The defendant should be 
entitled to hear the testimony against him, and he should be granted 
the right of cross-examination in order that he may break, if possible, 
the testimony detrimental to his interests. The outcome of the trial 
should be made known to the defendant at once by providing time 
limits to prevent undue hardship resulting from prolonged suspense. 
Should the defendant dispute the findings of the tribunal he should 
have open to him the right of appeal to a body separate, independent 
and in no way controlled by the court of original jurisdiction. 

The above procedures are in keeping with the traditional juris- 
prudence which is part of this nation. The reasons underlying the 
need for each separate step are obvious. True justice could not be a 
guaranteed matter if any of the aforementioned were omitted. 

In examining labor unions as to their judicial procedures it must 
be borne in mind that an important consideration in this matter is 
the financial angle. A good many unions would prefer to maintain 
a more efficient judicial branch and one which is separate and distinct 
from its other two executive and legislative components. They are 
prevented from doing so because they are not in the position to stand 
the additional expense entailed. Consequently, they do the best they 
can under their own given set of circumstances. 

Over and above all means at the command of a union member 
to obtain justice in his union, stand the courts of the land. After 
exhausting all of these means within the union, a member, if still dis- 
satisfied, may seek redress in the various state and federal courts. 
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Such further appeal is not uncommon. The courts have made a prac- 
tice of insisting that the aggrieved complete all the steps of appeal 
within his union before they will entertain his plea. The fact that 
ultimately a member may seek to right wrongs in the courts of law 
does not by any manner or means allow the judicial setups within 
unions to be brushed aside or treated lightly. It is not proper to take 
the attitude that poor or unfair union justice may be practically dis- 
regarded and no weighty concern given to it since incorrect, impartial 
or incompetent decision by union tribunals always can be properly 
changed by the courts. This is a short-sighted attitude. First of all, 
since it has been established that unions are obligated to democracy 
it follows that they must operate democratically in all things. Because 
of this very fact alone unions must be capable of the administering of 
good, sound justice. Secondly, it is expensive to enter the courts. 
Therefore, in the majority of cases a member would be forced to 
accept poor justice from his union because his pocketbook would pre- 
vent his seeking appeal from faulty decisions by taking the grievance 
to court. A union member has every right to expect to be able to put 
his faith in the justice of his union, and he should not be forced to 
lean heavily on the courts to insure satisfaction. 

The fourth right in the “Bill of Rights” is corollary to the first 
three, most especially to the first. It simply means that where the union 
acts as a hiring hall, or where job placement is cleared through the 
union, a member should be safeguarded from the practice of union 
officials’ withholding job opportunities as recrimination for criticism, 
opposition or any other unjust cause. Such withholding or interfer- 
ence is infringement upon the member’s basic “right to work” for 
undue cause. It is plainly arbitrary and capricious. 

Up to this point the discussion has been confined to unions in 
general. Reasons have been set forth why a union is obligated to 
practice democracy. These have clearly demonstrated that no other 
form of union government has any place in our society. 

It has been further established that the proof of union democracy 
lies in the manner in which the civil rights of the members of a union 
are treated. Are provisions made within the framework of the union’s 
laws to safeguard and guarantee the rights of the individual member 
in his dealings with his union? If these provisions do appear, are 
they respected and enforced? 

So that a meaningful comparison could be made a set of stand- 
ards was developed, the “Bill of Rights for Union Members”. This 
“Bill” was analyzed above in detail and explained in full. The criteria 
for democracy within unions have been established. 

From here the discussion turns from the general to the specific. 
The American Federation of Musicians will be examined and its pro- 
cedures will be investigated to determine whether or not it is a demo- 
cratic union. It is to be borne in mind that we are concerned here 
only with the treatment accorded to its members by the Federation. 
We are interested only in the Federation’s policy regarding the civil 
rights of its members. This work is not concerned with the union’s 
policies relating to economic weapons or the rights of employers. 
Such considerations are not within the scope of this writing. 

And now let us turn to the American Federation of Musicians. 


Chapter 3 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


The American Federation of Musicians is an international trade 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. It has 700 
locals in the United States and Canada. These include three locals in 
Alaska, one in Hawaii, and one in Puerto Rico. It has approximately 
240,000 members who are instrumentalists performing musical serv- 
ices for pay. Singers, variety artists and concert artists are not eligible 
for membership as such. 

The A. F. of M. is an open union. Any professional musician may 
join. No initiation fee larger than $50.00 may be charged by any 
local, and most fees are much less. There are two restrictions on 
membership: No Fascists or Communists are accepted, and all must 
be citizens of the United States or Canada or declarers of their inten- 
tion to become citizens. 

The A. F. of M. is a federation of locals, just as the United States 
is a federation of states. Locals enjoy complete autonomy, or “States’ 
rights”. Only when the vending of music becomes an inter-local com- 
modity does the Federation function to expedite its marketing and to 
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restrain trade barriers. Musicians who are employed in the jurisdic- 
tion of their own local are directly under the control of their own 
local. Only when musicians accept engagements in the jurisdiction of 
locals other than their own do they come directly under the authority 
of the Federation. This is closely akin to the principle contained in 
the government of the United States which gives control of intrastate 
commerce to the individual states and control of interstate commerce 
to the federal government. 

The A. F. of M. believes firmly in the autonomy of its locals. 
Each local union runs its own affairs with no interference from the 
international office. It sets its own wage and working conditions 
within jurisdictional boundaries. Uniform by-laws govern the circum- 
stances under which members of one local union may play within 
the boundaries of another. It is interesting to note that this is one of 
the very few unions that permits members of one local to work in 
the jurisdiction of another. A member of the musicians’ union may 
work in the jurisdiction of another local in traveling orchestras. The 
permission of the second local is not required. In the fields of radio 
and theaters, however, the locals have been given full control of who 
may accept employment by the laws of the Federation. An outside 
member must obtain the consent of the local before he can accept a 
radio or theater engagement in its jurisdiction. 


Chapter 4 
WHAT IT DOES 


The A. F. of M. is a trade union and is concerned with all legiti- 
mate trade union objectives. The Federation and its component locals 
negotiate with employers on wages, hours, and other working con- 
ditions for its members. This union is somewhat different from most 
other unions in the respect that a great deal of the employment of its 
members is on a casual basis. That is to say, that the musician works 
for a different employer practically every time he is engaged. Steady 
employment in the most usually recognized sense of the word is a 
privilege of but few musicians. To bring this to the fore even more 
clearly, the Federation’s definition of a “Steady Engagement” is one 
of one week or more with the understanding that a week shall consist 
of five, six or seven days. Some locals classify as steady employment 
an engagement of one or two nights per week for any period of con- 
secutive weeks. For this reason wages and employment conditions for 
the majority of the work performed by musicians are not set by col- 
lective bargaining procedures. Rather they are legislated by the mem- 
bers at local meetings. The local establishes the conditions, and the 
members are expected to contract for no less than the minimum wages 
and conditions in effect. Violation of the minimum price list subjects 
the member to union discipline. Wage scales and employment con- 
ditions for permanent or semi-permanent employers, such as radio, 
television, motion pictures, operas and symphonies are set by the 
procedures of collective bargaining. 


The Federation acts to prevent the exploitation of its members by 
enforcing that all must receive at least the minimum scale, by effect- 
ing collection of payments due its members for services rendered when 
such payment has been defaulted. The manner in which this is accom- 
plished will be described further along in this work. It also protects 
its members from the operations of unscrupulous booking agents by 
supervising all contracts between its members and booking agents and 
hy insisting that members may deal only with agents who are licensed 
by the A. F. of M. Any responsible individual or group of individuals 
may obtain an A. F. of M. Booking Agent’s License without cost by 
applying for same to the Federation. The applicant need only show 
that he is legitimately contemplating entering the field of orchestra 
booking and is of reputable character. Upon receipt of such proof the 
license is issued and held by the agent so long as he abides by the 
obligations entailed in the accepting of.such license. There are no 
initial or continuation fees involved. 

The A. F. of M. also supervises all contracts (written and verbal) 
between orchestra members (known as sidemen) and leaders. This 
is unique, in that both leaders and sidemen are members of the Fed- 
eration. 

In addition to the above services which are the essential reasons 
for the existence of the union, many locals maintain club rooms, insur- 
ance, death benefits, credit unions, and other services for their 
members. 
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Chapter § 
HISTORY OF THE FEDERATION 


While this work deals predominantly with the civil rights of 
members of the A. F. of M. and is therefore chiefly concerned with only 
the present workings of the organization, a brief glimpse into what 
went on before is in order for the purposes of better understanding 
of current conditions. 

The first organized musicians were predominantly German, nine- 
teenth century refugees from the earlier oppression that enriched 
America by forcing the liberal-minded to emigrate. 

The original musicians’ union was the Aschenbroedel (or “Cin- 
derella”) Club formed in New York in 1860. Although social at first. 
four years later its members incorporated the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union. The twenty-four incorporators would vehemently deny 
that theirs was a “trade union”; they were strictly “artists” not 
“laborers”. By their actions, if not by their words, they recognized 
the inseparability of art and the well being of the artist. Their union 
was a genuine part of the labor movement. 

Its stated purposes were the “cultivation of the art of music in 
all its branches, and the promotion of good feeling and friendly inter- 
course among the members of the profession, and the relief of such 
of their members as shall be unfortunate”. This was promptly amended 
to include the standard trade union objective of a “uniform rate of 
prices to be charged by members”. By-laws were enacted to enforce 
the price list and to forbid members to work with non-members. 

In 1863 the Baltimore musicians formed an organization, and in 
1864 the St. Louis instrumentalists followed New York’s lead, forming 
their own Aschenbroedel Club. Musicians elsewhere organized, insisting 
that theirs were not “trade unions” but pursuing trade union objec- 
tives. In 1886 many of the clubs joined together as the National 
League of Musicians, which in ten years numbered 101 local societies. 

The League’s function was to handle problems common to all 
musicians; it exercised no control over local policies. As it grew, it 
was racked by the struggle between the word and the substance. 
whether musicians formed part of the “Labor Movement” or whether 
they were “artists” only. Dominated by the large Eastern societies, 
it declined offers to affiliate from both the Knights of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In 1896, some nineteen Western locals, which had been saying 
that an organization which acted like a trade union was a trade union. 
attended an A. F. of L.-sponsored convention at Indianapolis. Out of 
the convention came the American Federation of Musicians, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., ready to do battle with the old League. The first 
president was Owen Miller of St. Louis, who was succeeded by Joseph 
N. Weber in 1900. (Weber held the post, with the exception of 1915 
when he was ill, until 1940.) At the 1940 Convention, Weber was 


made Honorary President and General Advisor, a position which he . 


held until his death in 1950. 

By 1902 the A. F. of M. boasted the allegiance of 98 of the 101 

. League societies, plus 99 of its own. The following year the three 

holdouts, losing members and influence in their own bailiwicks, sur- 
rendered and joined the Federation. The League lingered briefly for 
bookkeeping purposes and expired unnoticed and unlamented. 

Aside from its adherence to the notion that musicians were unlike 
other wage earners, the League failed to function effectively because 
it had no power. It was clearly not enough to sponsor a yearly dis- 
cussion group under the name of convention and to pass pious reso- 
lutions deploring the competition of foreign, non-union bands. The 
musicians needed ground rules governing the relations between locals 
and a central office with power to act between annual meetings. 

The debates in early A. F. of M. conventions over filling these needs 
are strongly reminiscent of the discussions of the founding fathers of 
the United States. The National League of Musicians and the Articles 
of Confederation had both proved inadequate; a federal government 
was needed. The result in both cases is a triumph of practical de- 
mocracy. 

A great compromise over representation was made in each case. 
The compromise made in the case of the Constitution of the United 
States is familiar to all. The compromise made in the case of the 
A. F. of M. will be shown below in that portion which deals with the 
Convention of the Federation. 

Consistently, since its founding the Federation has been faced 
with the weighty problems of competition. Competition from non- 


union foreign musicians, from non-union amateur musicians, and from 
mechanical reproduction in recent years has always confronted the 
Federation and its members. Congress took care of foreign musicians 
by carefully distinguishing inimigration laws between artists of real 
talent and the routine instrumentalist whose only purpose was to pick 
up cash by cut-throat touring. : 

After a number of unhappy controversies—generally involving 
some high school band playing for a dance at a club—the Federation 
and representatives of the music educators signed a “Music Code of 
Ethics” in Chicago in 1947. The Code carefully defined the respective 
spheres of influence of professionals and student amateurs. Since it 
was signed, relations have been remarkably cordial. 


The problem of competition from mechanical reproductions was 
solved to some extent by the inception of the Recording and Tran- 
scription Fund and later the Music Performance Trust Funds. 


Chapter 6 
EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, JUDICIAL 


The government of the A. F. of M. has three components as does 
most government, executive, legislative and judicial. The separation 
of the three is not nearly so distinct as the separation between the 
branches of the United States Government. While the three functions 
are to be found, and their operations are distinctly spelled out, they 
are closely inter-related because of the dual authority of certain offi- 
cers and bodies. 


The executive powers of the Federation are vested in the elected 
officers of the organization: the President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and five Executive Committee Members. These nine officers 
constitute the International Executive Board. In addition to these 
officers the President is entitled by By-law provision to appoint four 
assistants who are known officially as “Assistant to the President”. 
The Secretary has the power to appoint an “Assistant Secretary”, and 
the Treasurer may appoint an “Assistant Treasurer”. All of the afore- 
mentioned officials are required by law to be members of the Feder- 
ation with the exception of the Assistant Treasurer. The provision was 
made probably to allow the Treasurer to utilize the services of an 
expert in financial transactions from outside in the event none were 
available from within the ranks of the Federation. To date all who 
have held the office of Assistant Treasurer have been members. 


The President is the Chief Executive of the Federation. The Inter- 
national Executive Board plus the Assistants to the President can be 
considered as the President’s cabinet. The presidential Assistants, the 
Secretary and the Treasurer, act in the capacity of department heads: 
the Vice-President and Members of the Executive Committee can be 
compared to “Ministers without Portfolio”. The Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer can be likened unto Under Secretaries in the 
executive branch of the United States Government. These compari- 
sons are somewhat rough and apply only insofar as the executive 
aspects of those discussed are concerned. 


The legislative branch of the Federation is centered in the Annual 
Convention which is composed of delegates elected by each local. It 
is at this Annual Convention that the laws governing the Federation 
are enacted. 

It is in the judicial workings of the Federation that the division 
of authority ceases. There is no separate and distinct judicial branch 
of the Federation government. The primary judicial powers are vested 
in the International Executive Board. This body acts as an appellate 
court from decisions handed by local trial bodies. It may also take 
original jurisdiction over violations of an inter-local character, i. e., a 
violation committed by a member of one local in the jurisdiction of 
another. It is given by By-law provision original jurisdiction over 
any case involving a booking agent, an employer of a traveling band, 
radio, recording and television activities. In cases of pecuniary claims 
and cases where a fine of less than $500.00 has been imposed as a 
penalty, the decision of the International Executive Board is final. A 
case involving an ultimate fine of $500.00 or more, or expulsion from 
the Federation may be appealed to the Convention. The Treasurer of 
the Federation is given by the By-laws the sole power to try members 
for violation of certain laws concerning Federation revenue. His de- 
cisions are appealable to the International Executive Board, and if 
expulsion is involved, further appeal to the Convention is in order. 
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From the foregoing it is to be seen that the judicial powers are 
divided between the executive and legislative branches of the Feder- 
ation. This same procedure is incorporated into the framework of 
most of the locals of the Federation. There are several instances, 
particularly in larger locals, where provisions have been made for the 
establishment of a trial board which is not connected with the other 


two branches. 


Chapter 7 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


The nine top executives of the Federation, President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and five Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, are elected at the Convention by the delegates thereto by a secret 
ballot. Their term of office is one year. Each local is entitled to one 
vote for each 100 members or majority fraction thereof. A local 
must have at least one vote, but no local is allowed more than ten 
votes regardless of size. 

The annual elections are by secret ballot under the supervision of 
an Election Committee appointed by the President. They are held at a 
time set by the Convention. A majority of the votes cast is necessary 
to elect the President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
candidates for the Executive Committee receiving the highest number 
of votes are declared elected as are the candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes for delegate to the American Federation of Labor. 
Provisions are made for runoff elections in the cases of tie votes or 
insufficient number so as to be a required majority. 

All candidates for office are granted access to the counting of the 
ballots and are permitted to witness the proceedings. 

The election procedures are spelled out in Exhibit I. 

**#* 


EXHIBIT 1. 
A. F. of M. By-laws, Article 29, “Nominations and Elections”. 


SECTION 1. The election of officers shall take place annually 
and shall be as prescribed in the following sections. 


SECTION 2. The time of nominations and election of officers 
shall be designated by the Convention not later than the second 
day it is in session. Correct copy of all nominees shall be fur- 
nished each delegate and the election shall be conducted in 
accordance with the Australian ballot system. 


SECTION 3. For the office of President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, a majority of votes cast is necessary to elect. 
In case of nominees not receiving a majority of votes for their 
respective office, all but those two nominees for said office receiv- 
ing the highest vote shall be dropped and a second ballot shall 
then be taken for such officers, and the candidate receiving the 
majority of votes cast shall be declared elected. 


SECTION 4. If there is no contest, the Convention may instruct 
the Secretary to cast one ballot for all the nominees, all other 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 


SECTION 5. The four candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes for the Executive Committee from the United States 
shall be declared elected. 


SECTION 6. For the election of the fifth member to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and who shall be a resident of Canada, the can- 
didate receiving the greatest number of votes shall be declared 


elected. 


SECTION 7. The number of candidates to be elected as dele- 
gates to the American Federation of Labor receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. 


SECTION 8. In the event more than one ballot shall be neces- 
sary, by reason of a tie vote, only the names of those candidates 
who have received an equal number of. votes shall be voted upon, 
and the candidate, er candidates, receiving the greatest number 
of votes shall be declared elected. 


SECTION 9. In those places on the ballot calling for more than 
one candidate to be elected, that part of the ballot shall not be 
counted if more or less than the full number to be elected is 


voted for. 

SECTION 10. On the ballot after the name of each candidate 
for office there shall be printed the number of the locai which 
the candidate represents, and the name of the city and state or 
province in which said local is located. 


‘SECTION 11. The President shall appoint an Election Com- 
mittee of sufficient members whose duties shall be as follows: 
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A. As soon as the balloting is declared in order the judge 
shall take charge of the Convention and the delegates 
shall form in line irrespective of number of their locals. 
Bach delegate on passing the ballot box shall call name 
and number of his local. 


B. The clerk shall check same on check list, naming number 
of votes said local is entitled to. 


C. The tellers shall see that the correct number of votes are 
cast, and after balloting is declared closed, count same 
and report the result to the Convention. 


SECTION 12. All candidates for office at the National Conven- 
tion shall be permitted to witness the counting aad tallying of 
votes while such is being done by the Election Committee. 


SECTION 13. A convention may, by a two-thirds vote, elect any- 
one who has been a member of the Executive Board of the Feder- 
ation for at least fifteen years to life membership at large in 
the Federation. 

*#e% 


It is customary for the Convention to set by motion from the 
floor that the nominations be a special order of business at a designated 
time on the second day of the Convention, and that the elections be held 
as a special order of business at the close of the third day’s session. 
Any vacancies in office which may occur between conventions are filled 
by an election held by the International Executive Board. 

The present International President is James C. Petrillo who was 
originally elected to the office in 1940 upon the retirement of the late 
Joseph N. Weber. Mr. Petrillo has been re-elected at every succeeding 
Convention. Previous to his election to the presidency he served for 
eight years as a member of the Executive Committee. Mr. Petrillo 
was also President of Local 10, Chicago, Illinois, an office which he 
attempted to resign upon assuming the duties of Chief Executive of the 
Federation. His resignation was promptly refused by the membership, 
and he has continued to serve as President of Local 10 up to the 
present time. Prior to becoming a labor leader Mr. Petrillo earned 
his livelihood as a professional musician in and around Chicago. 
Strangely enough, he at one time was an officer of a rival “indepen- 
dent” musicians’ union. 

Many of Mr. Petrillo’s critics are quite vociferous in their demands 
that he be “sent back to Italy!” This goes to prove that there are a 
great many people who make decisions and take firm stands without 
ever thoroughly investigating or understanding the particular question 
involved. To send Mr. Petrillo back to Italy would present quite a task. 
He is a natural born citizen of the United States, his place of birth 
being Chicago. 

At the 1949 Convention Mr. Petrillo was opposed in his candidacy 
for the office of President by Everett Henne who was at that time 
Secretary of Local 224, Mattoon, Illinois. Mr. Henne was defeated 
1,391 to 75. Nothing further was thought of the matter until a Travel- 
ing Representative made a regular visit to Local 224 some months 
later. At that time he reported that Mr. Henne had also been defeated 
for re-election to the office of Secretary of his Local. Mr. Petrillo has 
been elected without opposition at all other Conventions. 

The By-laws of. the Federation set the President’s salary at 
$20,000.00 per year, payable monthly. In addition to this he is 
entitled to a $3,000.00 per annum contingent fee and an automobile 
for his use. The upkeep and all other expenses are to be paid by the 
Federation. The President is also entitled to expenses and a per diem 
of $5.00 when traveling on the business of the Federation. Also set 
by the By-laws are the salaries of the Assistants to the President as 
follows: First, $15,000.00 per annum; Second, $12,500.00 per annum; 
Third and Fourth, $10,000.00 per annum. 

The President’s duties are defined by the By-laws of the Fed- 
eration. He is empowered and charged with the usual prerogatives and 
responsibilities of an executive heading any large, responsible and 
working organization. Article 1, Section 1, of the By-laws, grants to 
the President the power to “annul or sef aside” the Federation’s laws 
except those dealing with finances. Because of its controversial nature 
this Section is quoted here in its entirety: 

“It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the Federation and International Executive 
Board; sign all documents of an official character pertaining 
to the Federation; sign all warrants; appoint all committees 
unless otherwise ordered. It shall be his duty and prerogative 
to exercise supervision over the affairs of the Federation; to 
make decisions in cases where, in his opinion, an emergency 
exists; and to give effect to such decisions he is authorized 
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and empowered to promulgate and issue executive orders, 
which shall be conclusive and binding upon all members 
and/or Locals; any such order may by its terms (a) enforce 
the Constitution, By-laws, Standing Resolutions, or other 
laws, resolutions or rules of the Federation, or (b) may 
annul and set aside same or any portion thereof, except such 
which treat with the finances of the organization and sub- 
stitute therefor other and different provisions of his own 
making, in which case such change shall be published in the 
next issue of the International Musician after its promulga- 
tion; the power so to do is hereby made absolute in the 
President when, in his opinion, such orders are necessary to 
conserve and safeguard the interests of the Federation, the 
locals and/or members; and the said power shall in like 
manner extend to and include cases where existing laws are 
inadequate or provide no method of dealing with a situation.” 


This is always hauled out by labor baiters in an attempt to prove 
that the musicians are in the grip of a ruthless dictatorship. This 
explicit emergency clause grants this power only as long as the Con- 
vention allows it. Since Mr. Petrillo has been in office, he has used this 
clause: 

1. Three times to change the date of the Convention from the 
required “second Monday in June” to the first Monday in order 
to secure hotel reservations. 

2. To set aside dues payments for members in the Armed 
Services. 

3. To change a law in order to organize the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Each of these acts was ratified unanimously by the next Convention. 


On the basis of this record this particular Section has been con- 
sidered by the President as an emergency reserve clause. It has been 
used sparingly and wisely. Careful consideration was given to the 
matter involved before the powers granted by the Section were in- 
voked. In the first three instances listed President Petrillo polled the 
International Executive Board by telegram and received their assent 
to each change. The change in law required in the case of the Boston 
Symphony was first agreed to by the International Executive Board 
and the nineteen locals of the Federation that had jurisdiction over 
major symphony orchestras. 

There are those who contend that this Section nullifies and makes 
useless the Constitution and By-laws of the Federation. This is a 
matter of conjecture. Indiscriminate use of the provision with wanton 
disregard for the rights of the members would of course render the 
safeguards and protections of the Constitution and By-laws valueless. 
And yet, this particular Section was placed in the laws by the repre- 
sentatives of the members. It can remain in the laws only so long 
as these representatives are so inclined. At the 1952 Convention a 
resolution was submitted by three delegates from one of the larger 
locals in the Federation which would eliminate from Article 1, Section 
], the “annul or set aside” provision. The resolution was soundly 
defeated. The only vote in favor of the adoption was that of one of 
the introducers. The same resolution was again introduced at the 1953 
Convention by the same three delegates. It was once again soundly 
defeated. 

Each time someone wishes to throw a “brickbat” at the labor 
movement the first step they take is to point to Article 1, Section 1, of 
the By-laws. They quote this Section and offer it as concrete evidence 
that labor unions are ruthless dictatorships. Never once in all the 
times this has been used has anyone ever bothered to include the 
number of times the powers granted have been used, nor has any 
mention been made concerning the circumstances under which the 
powers have been invoked. : 

It is to be argued that from the musicians’ point of view the in- 
clusion of this law has not been harmful to them or their union. On 
the other hand, from the point of view of the general public the in- 
clusion of this law can be taken as being detrimental to the entire 
labor movement, and it therefore should be deleted. The Federation 
takes the position that it is unfair to judge this provision simply by 
quoting it, and then simply allowing the words to stand alone. To 
judge the Section you must investigate its background. You must 
include in your evidence the attitude of the members and their 
Convention delegates toward this law; the attitude of the officers 
(especially the President) toward this law; the number of times it 
has been used and the circumstances surrounding the use. Despite 
the criticism received as a result of this Section, Federation is of 


the opinion that it should not be changed just to suit a general opinion 
formed without consideration of the Federation’s viewpoint. The 
Section serves a useful purpose in that it is an emergency reserve 
clause. It has not been abused or misused. It stands because the 
members wish it to stand. The Federation recognizes that the deletion 
of the “annul or set aside” portions would undoubtedly cause the 
By-laws to read better in public. However, it also feels that it is not 
obligated to react to public opinion if it is of the honest opinion itself 
that its actions are in the best interests of its members and their rights 
have not been abused or disregarded. 

The International President is by virtue of his office a delegate 
representing the A. F. of M. at the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The President currently has three Assistants (though entitled to 
four, one office is vacant) who aid him in carrying out the duties and 
routine of his office. All Assistants are located in the President’s New 
York office. Filling these three executive positions are: Clair E. 
Meeder, First Assistant, formerly President of Local 60, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania; George Gibbs, Second Assistant, formerly President of 
Local 9, Boston, Massachusetts; and Jack Ferentz, Third Assistant. 
formerly President of Local 5, Detroit, Michigan. 

In several places in the Federation By-laws the President is 
specifically required to report on his activities to the Convention and 
to the members. This he does in his annual report which is sent to 
all delegates to the Convention just prior to the convening of the 
Convention. The action taken by the President in connection withany 
matter referred to him by the Convention must be published by* the 
Secretary in the next issue of the “International Musician’, the 
journal of the Federation. 

The President is given somewhat broad power regarding the 
expenditure of the funds of the Federation. Article 1, Section 1-D. 
of the By-laws, gives the President “full power to draw on the Fed- 
eration treasury when deemed necessary to further the interest of the 
Federation”. This power is subject to the provisions that no monies 
may be paid by the Treasurer unless he receives a warrant for such 
payment signed by the President and countersigned by the Secretary. 
All disbursements must be reported to the locals and the Convention. 

The office of International Vice-President is at the present time 
filled by Charles L. Bagley, whose office is at 900 Continental Building, 
408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Mr. Bagley is a 
practicing attorney in the State of California, and was for many years 
a working musician and officer of Local 47, Los Angeles. He is at the 
present time also legal counsel to Local 47. 


The Vice-President is charged with carrying out the duties of the 
President when the President is unable to because of absence or 
disability. The President may also request that the Vice-President 
act for him. The By-laws set the compensation for the office at 
$2,600.00 per annum. 


Mr. Leo Cluesmann holds the office of International Secretary. 
His office is located in a building erected by the Federation in 1950 
at 220 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Newark 4, New Jersey. Mr. Cluesmann 
is a member of the Bar of the State of New Jersey and was formerly 
an Assistant to the President. Prior to that he was for a good many 
years a working musician and President of Local 16, Newark, N. J. 
The Assistant Secretary is Fred C. Hochstuhl, former Secretary of 
Local 16, Newark, N. J. Mr. Hochstuhl was appointed by Secretary 
William Kerngood and has served under Secretary Kerngood, Secretary 
Fred Birnbach and the present incumbent. 


The International Secretary is charged with the usual record 
keeping responsibilities common to the title in any organization. 
Under most circumstances he is the spokesman for the International 
Executive Board. This position is sometimes filled by the President 
when major pronouncements or announcements are to be made. The 
Secretary is also required to act as the Editor and Publisher of the 
“International Musician”, the Federation’s official publication. As 
such, he is in charge of the Federation’s printing plant. 


The salary of the International Secretary is established by the 
By-laws at $15,000.00 per annum. The salary of the assistant Secretary 
is set by the International Executive Board in accordance with power 
granted them by the By-laws. It is at present $10,000 per annum. 


In charge of the funds and financial records of the A. F. of M. 
is the International Treasurer, Mr. Harry J. Steeper. Mr. Steeper 
was First Assistant President before being elected Treasurer upon the 
retirement of Thomas F. Gamble. Previous to his appointment to the 
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President’s office as Assistant to Mr. Petrillo, Mr. Steeper was Presi- 
dent of Local 526, Jersey City, N. J., for about 20 years. In 1948, 
while still in the President’s office, Mr. Steeper rewrote and codified 
the Federation By-laws, which had grown cumbersome and involved 
with all the additions and alterations made to them since 1896. 

The Treasurer is the bookkeeper of the Federation and collects, 
deposits and disburses all Federation funds. He is also charged with 
the enforcement of Article 15 of the By-laws. This deals with the 10% 
surcharge on traveling engagements, an important source of revenue 
to the Federation. 

As Treasurer of the Federation, the holder of the office receives 
a salary of $12,500.00 per annum. As keeper of the Federation’s 
Theatre Defense Fund, the Treasurer receives an additional $2,500.00 
per year. Both of these amounts are set forth in the By-laws. 

The salary of the Assistant Treasurer is determined in the same 
manner as that of the Assistant Secretary, and is also $10,000.00 per 
annum. 

The Treasurer is bonded in the amount of $200,000.00 and also 
carries forgery insurance in the amount of $200,000.00; the Assistant 
Treasurer is bonded in the amount of $100,000.00. All of these 
amounts are set by the By-laws. The cost of the aforementioned bonds 
and insurance is borne by the Federation. 


Also employed in the office of the Treasurer are three executive 
assistants known as Department Supervisors. These Supervisors are 
appointed by the Treasurer to aid and assist him in carrying out the 
routine of his office. Their salaries are set by the Treasurer. 


Harry J. Swensen, for many years Treasurer of Local 526, 
Jersey City, N. J., is the Assistant Treasurer. Department Supervisors 
are: William B. Mayrer, former Assistant Comptroller of the Township 
of North Bergen, N. J.; Cashier: Augustus Mackey, former traveling 
musician and sideman with many outstanding name orchestras; and 
William P. Steeper, former Business Agent of Local 526, Jersey City, 
N. J. All are members of the Federation with the exception of Mr. 
Mayrer. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer are allowed by the By- 
laws to employ such help as they deem necessary to discharge efficiently 
the duties of their respective offices. The President has in his office 
in New York about 10 such personnel. The Secretary employes a like 
number. Approximately 30 people are employed by the Treasurer. 
Additional personnel are employed in the Federation’s printing plant. 


The five members of the Executive Committee are: Herman D. 
Kenin, President of Local 99, Portland, Oregon, a member of the Bar 
of that State; George V. Clancy, Secretary of Local 5, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Stanley Ballard, Secretary of Local 73, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
also an attorney; William Harris, President of Local 147, Dallas, 
Texas; and Walter M. Murdoch, President of Local 149, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


The President is empowered by the By-laws to appoint up to 11 
Traveling Representatives “whose duty it shall be to visit local juris- 
dictions to establish more contact between locals and the Federation 
and make such investigations and perform such duties as the President 
may assign to them”.* At present their are eight Traveling Repre- 
sentatives. Six are engaged full time in visiting locals, one handles all 
details concerning circus engagements, and one is stationed in New 
York to supervise musical acts in night clubs and theatres. All report 
to the President who in turn is required to inform the Convention 
concerning their activities. 

The President also has the right to appoint “organizers” and a 
“national representative for each State or Province, as the case may be, 
and who shall perform such services as the President may, in his dis- 
cretion, require”. These representatives are commonly referred to as 
“State Officers” and their services are used only infrequently, mostly 
to gather information for the Federation regarding unusual situations 
which may occur in the jurisdiction of a local, or locals, within their 
State. They are recompensed only when they have performed actual 
services at a rate included in the By-laws.* 


The officers of the A. F. of M. are precluded from being elected 
delegates to the Federation Convention, as are the Traveling Repre- 
sentatives. 


® A. F. of M. By-Laws, 1952, Article 1, Section 8. 
7 Ibid., Article 1, Section 7. 


8 Ibid., Article 1, Section 7, $15.00 per diem. 
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Elected also at the annual Conventions are the Delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention. The number to which 
the Federation is allowed is determined by the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. The number which the Federation will send is 
decided by motion at each Convention just prior to nominations. 
Article 1, Section 1-G of the Federation By-laws sets forth that the 
President shall be a Delegate to the A. F. of L. by virtue of his 
office. In recent years the Federation has always elected and sent its 
full complement of Delegates to the A. F. of L. Conventions. A. F. of L. 
Delegates are “allowed their hotel and traveling expenses and fifteen 
dollars ($15.00) per day for actual time consumed.”* 

The rights, duties and privileges of the International Executive 
Board are spelled out definitely and completely in Article 1, Section 5, 
of the Federation By-laws. The Board is the administrative body of the 
Federation. Any matter which is not specifically dealt with in the 
Constitution and/or By-laws falls automatically into the sphere of the 
Board. This in effect means that the Convention passes the laws 
governing the operation of the union, and the International Executive 
Board sets up the methods of enforcing, administering and carrying 
out the mandates, since there are very few aspects of the music pro- 
fession which are not dealt with in the laws of the Federation. It is 
to be borne in mind also, that the International Executive Board only 
enjoys its powers at the pleasure of the Convention. The Convention 
has the right to change the By-laws any time it feels so inclined. 
Furthermore, any action of the Board may be overruled by means of 
a Resolution passed by the Convention. 

In the interests of efficiency the Board has to refer such matters 
as may come before it to a sub-committee thereof. There are two 
cases where sub-committees generally act for the full Board. Matters 
relating to jurisdiction of locals and matters relating to the reinstate- 
ment of members (where the action of the International Executive 
Board is required) are handled by sub-committees which in each in- 
stance consist of the President, Secretary and Treasurer. Odd, difficult 
or major instances under these categories are referred to the full 
Board. Tradition and custom have built up a sort of common law in 
the Federation that the decision of a sub-committee is appealable to 
the full Board even though the Board may have ratified the action of 
the sub-committee in the first instance. 

The President has the power to deputize members of the Board 
and to confer upon them authority to conduct investigations into any 
matters relating to the conduct of the business of the Federation. 

The Board is required by Federation law to meet at least semi- 
annually. The first meeting must be held at the Convention. The 
Board, therefore, usually meets for approximately one week before the 
convening of the Convention; during the Convention, as necessary, 
appropriate and convenient; and for approximately one week after the 
Convention has adjourned. Naturally the meetings are held at the 
Convention City. The second and any succeeding meetings are held 
at the call of the President “at such time and place as he shall designate, 
and shall continue in session for such a period as he shall deem neces- 
sary”.'° The Board has recently established a policy of holding the 
second meeting at a different location each year in order that all 
sections of the Federation may have reasonable access to the meeting 
place. Any local, member or individual may gain an appointment to 
appear before the Board by applying to the President or Secretary. 

The minutes of the International Executive Board are published 
by the Secretary in the “Proceedings” of the Convention and in the 
“International Musician”. 

At this point it may be well to look into the matter of how long 
each officer of the Federation has been in office. President Petrillo 
was first elected in 1940. He has just completed his thirteenth year. 
Vice-President Bagley is now in his twenty-third year, having first 
been elected in 1931. Secretary Cluesmann was elected by the Inter- 
national Executive Board in 1942 to fill the unexpired term of the 
then Secretary, Fred Birnbach, who died in office. Mr. Cluesmann 
first ran for election at a Convention in 1944. The 1943 Convention 
was cancelled at the request of the United States Government due to 
wartime restrictions on travel. The Secretary has, therefore, started his 
eleventh term. Treasurer Steeper was elected by the International 
Executive Board in late 1948 to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Thomas Gamble, who resigned as a result of failing health. Mr. Steeper 
was elected by the Convention in 1949, and so he completed four terms 
im June, 1953. 


® Constitution A. F. of M., Article 6, Section 7. 


1° A. F. of M. By-Laws, i952, Article 1, Section 5-Q. 
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Of the members of the Executive Committee, Mr. Walter Mur- 
doch has seniority. He was first elected in 1937. Mr. Herman Kenin 
was elected by the International Executive Board in 1943 to fill the 
vacancy caused when Mr. A. Rex Riccardi resigned to accept a position 
as Assistant to the President. Mr. Kenin was elected to his first full 
term in 1944. Mr. George Clancy was originally elected in 1947, Mr. 
Stanley Ballard in 1950, and Mr. William Harris in 1952. 


This brings us to the question asked by so many. “How is it 
possible for these labor leaders to remain in office so long?” It also 
brings up the stand taken by so many critics of labor unions, “Since 
these men do stay in office for long periods, they must be dictators; 
unions must be undemocratic; and union elections must be farces”’. 


First of all, why should they not be allowed to remain in office for 
long periods. If a successful business executive can do so, why cannot 
a successful labor union executive? Must the services of an excellent 
labor leader be sacrificed to prove a point which has already been 
established or can be established by other means? Labor union officers 
are elected to serve their membership and to perform certain duties 
and functions. So long as they continue to serve their membership and 
perform their assigned duties in an efficient manner, it is good sense 
and sound judgment to retain them in office. 


Secondly, it must be realized that the officers of the A. F. of M. 
are elected by the delegates to the Convention. In the majority these 
delegates are officers in the various locals they are representing. They 
are fully aware, because of personal experience and contact, that once a 
man embarks into the profession of a labor leader he has practically 
sacrificed his capacity and capabilities for earning his livelihood in 
the trade he has chosen to speak and act for. He has removed himself 
from the labor market, and moreover he has ceased to practice his 
trade. His skill and ability, in his trade, will rapidly decrease. The 
longer he remains away from the playing of music professionally. the 
more he loses his “touch” and the smaller become his chances of re- 
entering the playing field should he ever be forced to do so. The officers 
of the Federation face a very sympathetic electorate. This in no way 
means that the Convention is sympathetic to the point that they would 
tolerate malfeasance or misfeasance of office. Their sympathy extends 
only so long as a capable and commendable service is being rendered 
to them and the members they represent. 


Each delegate, too, down deep has aspirations of attaining office. 
He envisions himself in the same position as those running for re- 
election. This makes him rather cautious about furthering revolution 
for the sake of revolution. He has nd desire to aid in establishing 
such a precedent since he does not wish to be faced with it working 
against him at some future time. 


The mere fact that union officers are returned to office is not itself 
conclusive proof that the union elections are rigged or are farces. In 


the case of the A. F. of M., the officers are elected at well-run, orderly - 


elections by secret ballot. Evidences of any tampering or irregularities 
of any kind are not to be found. The Election Committee has complete 
control of the entire process and interference from any outside source, 
be it officer or member, is not tolerated. 


Opposition to incumbents in office in the annual elections is not 
unusual. Nowhere can any evidence, or suspicion of evidence, be 
found that would indicate that those who did not win in the elections 
were subjected to any discrimination or penalties for their actions. 
For the past several years there has been a contest for the office of 
Member of the Executive Committee at each election, excepting the 
most recent Convention held in June, 1953. For the first time since 
1929 all officers were elected without opposition. 


Chapter 8 
CONVENTION 


The legislative powers of the American Federation of Musicians 
are centered chiefly in a Convention of delegates elected by the locals. 
The rights, duties and privileges of this body, its method of constitution 
and the method of choosing its delegates are set forth in detail in both 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Federation. In the Constitution, 
Article 4, which is entitled “Conventions”, contains the regulations 
concerning the holding of conventions, when it shall be held, and how 
the place shall be determined. It also takes into consideration what 


process is to be followed in the event it becomes impossible to hold a 
convention due to circumstances beyond the control of the Federation. 
This Article is in detail and self-explanatory. 


* * * 


EXHIBIT Il. 
A. F. of M. Constitution, Article 4, “Conventions”. 

This Federation shall hold an annual convention, commenc- 
ing the second Monday in June, at such place as the delegates in 
convention may determine not more than two years in advance. 
The International Executive Board shall investigate the avail- 
ability of locations for future conventions and present its recom- 
mendation to the next Convention for approval. However, if in 
any year adequate accommodations are not available for the 
period mentioned, the International Executive Board is author- 
ized to select another date as close as possible to the second 
Monday in June. The Convention shall open on Monday and con- 
tinue through Saturday, if necessary. If, by reason of govern- 
mental, Presidential, or other lawful or military decree or orders, 
inadequacy of transportation, gasoline and rubber rationing or 
other causes that make it impossible to hold such a convention, 
then the International Executive Board may determine that such 
convention shall not be held and shall immediately notify all 
locals of the facts and reasons. 

During the period of time that no conventions are held 
because of the above mentioned reasons, the International Execu- 
tive Board is hereby vested with all the authority and power of 
a convention, in addition to its regular authority—-subject to the 
provision of Article 1, Section 1, of the By-laws, and in lieu of 
a convention the President shall call a meeting of the Executive 
Board at a conyenient time and place, this meeting to be consid- 
ered as the first meeting of the fiscal year. 

The incumbent officers shall continue in office until their 
successors are duly elected at the next convention. 

All of the above additional powers vested in the Executive 
Board shall remain in force only during such time as this emer- 
gency exists. It being clearly understood that conventions shall 
be resumed immediately after transportation facilities permit 
and other restrictions are removed. 

In the event that the President or International Executive 
Board, or both, deem it necessary, they shall have the power to 
call a Special Convention. 

In the event that suitable arrangements cannot be made for 
a convention in the city wherein same is to be held, then the 
President, Secretary and Treasurer are empowered to select some 
other city for this purpose. However, such selection must be 
made ninety (90) days prior to the holding of the convention 
and the locals must be advised thereof through the medium of 
the International Musician. 


*# * 


The last paragraph of this Article has been included to take care 
of a situation where the Convgntion has voted a succeeding Convention 
to be held in a location which does not have suitable facilities for such 
an undertaking. As stated in the first paragraph of the Article, the 
Convention itself has the right to choose where the next sessions shall 


be held. 


The usual method followed for selection of a Convention site is 
to allow any local to submit a bid to a location committee consisting of 
23 members appointed by the President from among the duly accredited 
delegates at a Convention. The location committee then reports to the 
Convention its recommendation. The Convention may accept or reject 
or amend the report of the location committee, as it desires. It is there- 
fore obvious that in certain cases, delegates, from a local that is in- 
terested in obtaining the Convention for their city, may overstate or 
exaggerate (in good faith) the accommodations and facilities which 
their particular city has to offer. After the Convention has decided 
upon the site of the next Convention, the site so chosen is investigated 
by the Federation to determine whether or not the selection is suitable. 
The last paragranh of Article 4 has been incorporated, to take care of 
such a situation. The President, Secretary and Treasurer are em- 
powered to select some other city. However, it is to be noted that the 
overruling of the original selection and notice of a new selection must 
be promulgated at least 90 days prior to the holding of the Convention. 
All locals must be advised of the change by a notice inserted in the 
“International Musician”, the official publication of the Federation, 
which is forwarded to each and every member monthly. 

As the size of the Convention increased over the years, to keep 
pace with the expansion of the Federation, it became increasingly 
more difficult to arrange for Convention sites. The details concerned 
with such an undertaking are exceedingly complex. The requirements 
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are many and varied. Hotel accommodations, convention hall, and 
printing facilities are just part of the picture. All must be obtained 
during the second week in June. 


At the 1952 Convention a Resolution was passed which gave to the 
International Executive Board the right to investigate and obtain 
future Convention sites. However, the right to pass upon the actions 
of the Board was retained for itself by the Convention. 


As in the case of every Federation, be it of states, nations or locals 
which make up a labor union, there is always the question of safe- 
guarding the rights of the small units in order that they are not over- 
powered by the numerical strength of the large units. This is the 
question which faced the founding fathers of our country in the con- 
stitutional convention held at Annapolis. This same question faced also 
the founding fathers of the American Federation of Musicians. In 
the case of our National Government the situation was resolved by the 
adoption of a bicameral legislature. A Convention is, of necessity, an 
expensive undertaking. The Conventions of the Federation, for the 
last five years, have cost the Federation in the neighborhood of three 
hundred thousand dollars each year. The Federation equalized the 
difference in membership between various locals by limiting the 
number of delegates that any local could send, regardless of size, but 
allowing for the calling of a roll-call vote on questions effecting a 
change of law, in which vote each local casts as many votes as it has 
members. A further check was imposed to insure the rights of the 
smaller locals by limiting the number of votes any local is entitled to 
in the election of officers of the Federation. The procedures for repre- 
sentation of delegates to the Federation Convention may be found in 
Article 5 of the Constitution. 


* * * 


EXHIBIT Ill. 

A. F. of M. Constitution, Article 5, “Representation and Delegates” 

All locals of this Federation of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers or less shall be entitled to one delegate. All locals shall 
be entitled to one delegate for each one hundred members or a 
majority fraction thereof, not exceeding three delegates for any 
one local, but each local shall be entitled to one vote for each 
one hundred or majority fraction thereof, but no local shall cast 
more than ten votes, and the number each local is entitled to 
shall be computed from the last report made on January ist 
before the convention by the local, according to the books of 
the Treasurer. On questions affecting a change in the laws, each 
local may, upon roll call, cast as many votes as it has members, 
as per book of the Treasurer, A. F. of M. All laws so passed shall 
be referred to a convention committee consisting of the Execu- 
tive Board, A. F. of M., and chairmen of all committees, who 
may sanction or veto same, their action to be final. Roll call 
shall be demandable and had under this Article on demand of 
ten delegates or five locals. 


* & * 


The delegates to the Convention are elected by the locals. No 
delegate may be appointed by any officer, be he Federation or local. 
The officials of the Federation have no idea who will be the delegates 
to the Federation Convention, until after the elections are held in all 
of the locals. There is no way that any official of the Federation may 
control the election of delegates by any local. The method by which 
delegates may be elected by a local is set forth specifically in Article 
6, Section 1, of the Constitution: 


“Section 1. Delegates to the Convention shall be elected by 
the locals, either at annual, regular or special elections. If elected 
at annual meetings or regular elections, the usual notice to mem- 
bers, in vogue for such meetings or elections, shall be sufficient. 

“If elected at regular or special meetings or special elections, 
every member of the local must be duly notified of such meeting 


or election. 
“Elections held in violation of this law are null and void”. 


No member is permitted by law to represent more than one local, 
and all delegates must be full members in good standing. In the 
event a member wishes to protest the seating of a delegate, adequate 
provisions are contained in Article 6, Section 3, of the Constitution, 
for the filing of such protest. The Constitution also provides, in Article 
6, Section 4, for the election of alternate delegates, so that a local is 
insured of representation in the event the original delegate finds that 
he is. unable to attend. 


To prevent any local from accrediting delegates in excess of the 
number to which they are entitled, Article 6, Section 5, of the Consti- 
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tution, makes such action a distinct and major violation, gives to the 
International Executive Board exclusive jurisdiction to try the per- 
petrators of such a violation. It sets forth the punishment which may 
be imposed in the event the defendants are found guilty. 


Article 6, Section 5, of the Constitution allows that a majority 
vote of the delegates in the Convention assembled may confer the title 
of honorary delegate. This compliment, however, does not entitle such 
delegates to any of the privileges vested in the duly elected delegates 
representing locals, except that hotel expenses of honorary delegates 
may be borne by the Federation. 


In their visits to the various locals, as has been explained previ- 
ously, it is the duty of the Traveling Representatives to inspect the 
minutes of each local, and to question the members and officials to 
ascertain that the delegates to the Convention have been elected in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the Constitution of the 
Fedération. Should any Traveling Representative discover that the 
method by which the delegates to the Convention were selected were 
illegal, such fact is reported immediately to the President, who orders 
a complete investigation. He may declare the selection of the delegates 
to be illegal, and demand that the new selection be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution. Such action has been neces- 
sary on a few occasions within the last five years. The elections were 
invalidated because the membership had not received proper notice. 
A second election with adequate notice was required. Certain locals 
have established laws within the framework of their organization which 
state that certain of their elected officials automatically become dele- 
gates to the American Federation of Musicians’ Convention by virtue 
of their election to office. As an example, the laws of several locals 
state that the Secretary shall be a delegate to the Convention by virtue 
of the fact that he has been duly elected Secretary of the local. In 
other locals the President becomes a delegate upon his election, and 
in one local the dual responsibility falls upon the Business Agent. In 
most cases, only one delegate is chosen by such a method, the remain- 
ing delegates to which the local is entitled are elected as such. 

There is no law or regulation within the Federation which makes 
it mandatory that a local send delegates to the Convention, nor is it 
mandatory that a local sending delegates must send its full number 
of delegates. In most locals the number of entitled delegates which 
are sent is determined by a vote of the membership previous to the 
Convention. In certain cases the by-laws of the local require that the 
full allowance of delegates be sent. 

As stated above, locals do not always send the full delegation to 
which they are entitled. It has been the practice for many years for 
locals to determine themselves, and in their own manner, the number 
of delegates that they were going to send. In a good many locals the 
decision was made prior to the nomination and election of the dele- 
gates. In other locals the decision was made after the election of the 
delegates. As a case in point, in my own local, which is entitled by 
law to three delegates, the President is always a delegate by virtue 
of his office, and the remaining two delegates are elected as such at 
the annual local election held in December. At the general member- 
ship meeting, held in May, the local members voted how many of the 
three delegates would be sent to the Convention. It is obvious that 
such a procedure is placed in the category of “putting the cart before 
the horse”. In 1951 this procedure was challenged as follows: A West 
Coast local, which was lawfully entitled to three delegates, nominated 
and elected, in the latter part of 1950, three delegates. At a later meet- 
ing held in the early part of 1951 in accordance with the provisions 
of the laws in effect in that local, the membership voted that only one 
delegate of the three duly elected delegates would be sent to the Con- 
vention. It was argued that since the Convention was to be held in 
New York City this local could not afford the expense of sending three 
delegates. The remaining two delegates protested vigorously and finally 
were advised that if they so desired they could travel to the Conven- 
tion. If the International Executive Board ruled in their favor, they 
would be seated and would be entitled to all of the salary and allow- 
ances from both the Federation and their local as a delegate. Just 
prior to the convening of the Convention, the International Executive 
Board heard the arguments and ruled that since the local had called 
for nominations to fill the position of three delegates and had duly 
elected three delegates, it could not later, at a meeting, reverse the 
election by the entire membership at a legally constituted election, and 
send less than the number of delegates elected. This meant that all 
locals would have to change their laws so that the decision as to the 
number of entitled delegates to be sent would be made before the 
nominations for the office of delegate were made. In the case of my 
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own local, this was done as soon as possible in the manner prescribed 
by the laws of the Federation and the local. 


No official of the Federation is eligible to serve as a delegate to 
the Convention of the Federation. This is specifically set forth in 
Article 1, Section 5-R, of the By-laws of the Fadesation. which deals 
with the duties of the International Executive Board. This law reads 
as follows: 

“Members of the Board are not eligible to serve as dele- 
gates to a Convention of this Federation.” 


Section 8-D of the same Article forbids Traveling Representatives 
from acting as delegates. This law reads as follows: 


Bing Representatives shall attend Conventions, but 
shall not be eligible as delegates; and while in attendance 
shall receive their regular respective salaries and expenses.” 


Each year, several months prior to the Convention, the Secretary 
of the Federation forwards to each and every local blank credentials, 
in duplicate, for its delegates. The credentials are filled in by the local 
officials and must be signed by the President and Secretary of the 
local. The seal of the local must be affixed. This procedure holds true 
for both the original and duplicate. The original is presented to the 
delegate, which he retains in his possession to prove that he is a duly 
accredited delegate of the local concerned. The duplicate copy is for- 
warded by the local to the Secretary of the Federation. From these 
credentials, so returned, the Secretary of the Federation publishes a 
printed list of delegates. Any credential received by the Secretary 
which is not signed by both the President and the Secretary of the 
local and to which the seal of the local has not been affixed is returned 
to the local by the Secretary in order that the missing signature or 
seal may be obtained. 


The credential contains, in addition to the delegate’s name, his 
address. By this means the Federation Secretary may forward to the 
delegates printed copies of the annual reports of the President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Auditor, as required by the By-laws. It also enables 
the Secretary to forward to the delegates printed copies of the minutes 
of the last day of the Convention. 


Each duly elected delegate is entitled to remuneration for his 
services by the Federation at the rate of $30.00 for each full day he 
attends the Convention, provided that each delegate who attends all 
sessions of the Convention shall be entitled to not less than seven days’ 
per diem. This fact holds, regardless of the number of days that the 
Convention is in session. In the event_a delegate does not attend for 
a full day, he is entitled only to a corresponding fraction of the $30.00. 
Each and every delegate must register his attendance at each and every 
session of the Convention on cards provided for the purpose by the 
Federation Secretary. The Conventions usually are in session for four 
days, Monday through Thursday, inclusive. 


Certain locals, especially the larger ones, pay their delegates per — 


diem while traveling to and from the Convention, and in a few in- 
stances even pay per diem to the delegates while they are at the Con- 

* vention, such per diem being in excess of that paid by the Federation. 
Such procedure is distinctly local option. 


Each delegate is allowed his hotel expenses for each day that he 
occupies hotel accommodations, said expenses being paid by the Fed- 
eration. The amount allowed is set by the International Executive 
Board and is predicated on the rate of the hotels at the Convention 
site in which the delegates are being accommodated. The Federation 
does not pay traveling expenses either to or from the Convention for 
the delegates. These traveling expenses must be borne by the local 
electing the delegates or by the delegates themselves, in accordance 
with the various regulations in effect in their home local. 


The Convention of the American Federation pf Musicians is so 
arranged that the business is transacted on a committee basis, some- 
what similar to the method in use in the Congress of the United States. 
A delegate may bring a resolution directly to the floor without it being 
referred to a committee, providing he can obtain the unanimous con- 
sent of the Convention for such an act. However, this is only done 
after the time for introducing resolutions has lapsed. 


The actual procedures of the Convention and the order of busi- 
ness is made a separate Article under the Federation By-laws. This 
Article gives, in great detail, the method by which the actual business 
of the Convention shall be transacted. In brief, provisions are made 
for the appointment of the various committees necessary for the func- 
tioning of the Conventions. The manner in which the committees shall 
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operate is set forth. The procedures to be followed in the handling of 
resolutions and recommendations are explained. In this Article is to 
be found the requirements that all delegates receive the annual reports 
of the offices of the Federation. Also included herein are the regula- 
tions governing accommodations, per diem, attendance and registra- 
tion of the delegates. The final sections deal with amendments and 
changes to the present laws. 


EXHIBIT IV. 


A. F. of M. By-laws, Article 28, “Convention Proceedings— 
The Order of Business Shall Be:” 


SECTION 1. Appointment of Credentials Committee by the 

President. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Appointment of other committees. 

Reading of rough minutes of. previous session. 

Report of officers. 

Communications and bills. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Nomination and election of officers. 

Installation of officers. 

Reading of rough minutes. 

Adjournment. 


SECTION 2. For Rules of Order, Robert’s Revised Manual shall 
be the guide unless otherwise provided, and the manner of voting 
shall be viva voce, unless otherwise ordered. The vote at elec- 
tions or the vote on roll call shall be in accordance with Article V 
of the Constitution. 


SECTION 3. The recommendations made in the official report 
of the President, Secretary or Treasurer relative to any new law 
or to any advisable changes in existing laws shall be immediately 
referred to the Law Committee and shall not thereafter be con- 
sidered in connection with the report of such officer. 


SECTION 4. Delegates or locais desiring to introduce in the 
Convention any resolution or measure must forward same written 
and in duplicate to the International Secretary not later than 
fifteen (15) days before the day set for the first session of the 
Convention. 


A. All such resolutions or measures shall be printed and 
distributed to the delegates at said first session. 


B. In addition, delegates may introduce resolutions until 
thirty (30) minutes after the closing morning session of 
the second day of the Convention by presenting same to 
the Chairman. 


C. All resolutions or measures shall be numbered consecu- 
tively and printed in compact pamphlet form. 


SECTION 5. At the annual Convention the President shall ap- 
point the following committees: Credentials, Finance, Law, 
Measures and Benefits, Good and Welfare, Organization and 
Legislation, International Musician, President’s Report, Secre- 
tary’s Report, Location, and such other committees as the Con- 
vention may direct. 


SECTION 6. The Committee on Credentials shall examine and 
report on the credentials of delegates. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall take charge of all documents appertaining to the 
duties of said committee, investigate and report upon the cre- 
dentials of the delegates immediately after appointment, and the 
report of said committee shall be disposed of before any other 
business is transacted. 


A. When the Secretary receives credentials from the locals 
he shall, when acknowledging receipt of the same to the 
individual delegates, enclose a small plastic or paper tag 
to be pinned on the coat lapel, on which are inscribed 
words indicating that he is a delegate to the Convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 


SECTION 7. The Committee on Finance shall annually inspect 
and investigate the financial affairs of the American Federation 
of Musicians and accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Federation, as well as the books and accounts of all who may be 
entrusted with the receipt or expenditure of Federation funds 
and shall make a full report in writing of its findings to the 
Convention of the Federation at which it was appointed. 


SECTION 8. All other committees created by the Convention 
shall perform such duties as indicated by their title, and all 
resolutions introduced shall be referred by the President to the 
Committee he deems appropriate to receive and act upon such 
resolutions. 
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SECTION 9. Printed copies of the annual reports of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, and that of the Auditor, if pos- 
sible, shall be mailed to the accredited delegates to the Conven- 
tion of the Federation not earlier than three weeks and not later 
than two weeks preceding the opening session of the Convention. 


SECTION 10. Members of locals cannot act as lobbyists to influ- 
ence delegates in any case which has not been properly presented 
and discussed by the delegates to a convention in meeting assem- 
bled and locals of which they are members are not permitted 
to send such lobbyists either at their own or at the expense of 
members; neither can locals or members designate non-members 
to act as lobbyists. 


SECTION 11. A Memorial Service shall be conducted at each 
Convention by a committee of three, appointed by the President, 
and held at a time designated by the President. Suitable music 
shall be provided and the musicians and soloists shall be paid 
from the funds of the Federation. 


SECTION 12. Locals acting as host of the A. F. of M. Conven- 
tions are directed to provide a band and/or orchestra of not more 
than 45 members of the A. F. of M. to play an average of two 
one-hour sessions daily at the prescribed rate of the host local 
for such type of engagements, which shall be paid by the Feder- 
ation. The time and place of the services shall be approved by 
the President or the International Executive Board. 


SECTION 13. All hotel accommodations of delegates to a Con- 
vention of the Federation shall be placed in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of five (5) members from the local in whose 
jurisdiction the Convention is to be held. The Committee, how- 
ever, shall be guided by the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Federation regarding the amount allowed for such ex- 
penses, and no arrangements so made shall conflict with the 
interests of any organization affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


SECTION 14. The hotel accommodations of the delegates to the 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Musicians and 
of.such as may be summoned to appear shall be paid from the 
funds of the Federation. In addition to this each shall receive 
a per diem of $30.00 for each full day in attendance and a corres- 
ponding fraction thereof for a fraction of a day, such computa- 
tion to be based on a time commencing no more than twenty-four 
hours prior to the stipulated opening of the Convention and end- 
ing not later than twelve hours after adjournment, providing the 
delegate was present at such time. Should he arrive later or 
leave eariier than the above stipulated time, payment shall be 
on the basis of arrival and departure. 


SECTION 15. Each delegate attending all sessions of the Con- 
vention shall be entitled to not less than seven days’ per diem. 


SECTION 16. No Convention may raise or lower the rate of 
compensation for delegates for the current year. 


SECTION 17. The hours of registration of Convention delegates 
shall be from 1:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M. on the day preceding the 
opening of the Convention, and from 9:00 A. M. to 12 noon on 
the day of the opening,of the Convention, such registration to 
be at the headquarters hotel, and notice of the time and place 
of registration shall be printed in bold-face type on the Certifi- 
cate of Credentials issued to each delegate. 


SECTION 18. A registration fee of twenty dollars ($20.00) shall 
be charged each guest of each delegate (exclusive of wife or 
child) to the Conventions of the Federation, same to be paid 
upon registration with the local committee. The total of such 
registration fees is to go to the host local for the purpose of 
assisting in defraying the expenses of said Convention. 


SECTION 19. No alteration or amendments to the Constitution 
and By-laws (except it is otherwise provided in the By-laws or 
ordered by a Convention) shall be made unless proposed in writ- 
ing, and said alteration or amendment must receive a majority 
vote of the delegates present to become a law, unless otherwise 
provided. 


SECTION 20. All amendments and additions to the laws passed 
by the Federation sha]l go into effect the fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber succeeding the Convention which enacts them. Exempt there- 
from are amendments and additions for the enforcement of which 
the Convention has designated another date than the fifteenth 
day of September. 

** * 


All resolutions submitted to the Convention are printed at the 
close of each session under the direction of the Secretary of the Fed- 
eration and are distributed the following morning to the delegates at 
the Convention. At the close of each day’s business, the Secretary 
causes the minutes of that day’s session to be printed. The printed 
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minutes are distributed at the opening of the next day’s session to 
each and every delegate and official. The minutes of the last day’s 
session are mailed to each and every delegate as described above. 


The Convention is empowered to pass laws and regulations gov- 
erning the Federation, and is also empowered to alter or amend the 
Constitution and By-laws, providing such proposals have been made 
in writing. Alterations pod amendments to the Constitution and By- 
laws (except certain special cases so specified in the Constitution and 
By-laws) must be made by a majority vote of the delegates in con- 
vention assembled. 


Prior,to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Law, a great deal of 
business of the Convention was the setting of wage scales and working 
conditions for engagements which were under the control of the Fed- 
eration. These were engagements in which the vending of music be- 
came an inter-local commodity. However, the Taft-Hartley Law made 
mandatory negotiations of wage scales and working conditions between 
employers and unions. The Convention, therefore, could not, of itself; 
vote to establish wage scales and working conditions. Accordingly, 
in recent years the Convention has only been able to recommend such 
conditions, and any proposed changes have, of necessity, been referred 
to the International Executive Board in order that they may negotiate 
with employers to comply with the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Chapter 9 
TRIALS 


The rules, procedure and conduct of all trials of members of the 
Federation are contained in Article 7 of the By-laws. 


* * * 


EXHIBIT V. 
A. F. of M. By-laws, Article 7, “Trials and Penalties”. 


SECTION 1. In any and all trials, before same can be held and 
before a penalty can be imposed, a member must be notified in 
writing of the charges against him, and be summoned to appear 
at a time and place for trial or to otherwise present his defense 
before the Local Trial Board, the Traveling Committee, the Inter- 
national Executive Board, or Referee hearing the charges, as the 
case may be, and must be given an opportunity to defend him- 
self. Such notification and charges to be prepared in duplicate, 
one to be sent to the defendant, the other filed with the records 
of the case. If the defendant fails to appear or otherwise pre- 
sent his defense when summoned, or in any way obstructs the 
holding of a trial, hearing, or investigation he shall be adjudged 
in default and the case shall proceed to a decision without 


further delay. 


SECTION 2. If a local law or a Federation law is violated by 
any member, the local in whose jurisdiction the violation occurs 
shall have the right to proceed against such member whether or 
not such member is affiliated with said local. 


SECTION 3. If a member has left the jurisdiction wherein he is 
charged with having committed a violation, he must be given an 
opportunity to forward his testimony in writing. A summons to 
send his testimony, forwarded to the member’s address as appear- 
ing on the books of the local to which he belongs, shall be con- 
sidered legal notice. 


SECTION 4. If the member fails to answer within two weeks 
from the date notice was forwarded, he shall be judged to be in 
default and the local may proceed without further delay. 


SECTION 5. If the member is found guilty the local may impose 
a fine, or allow a claim against him, or both, each and every 


offense. 


SECTION 6. A member charged with-the violation of any pro- 
vision of the International By-laws, excepting Articles 23 and 24, 
may be tried by either 
A. The Executive or Trial Board of the local in whose juris- 
diction the violation is alleged to have been committed; or 
B. The International Executive Board or a sub-committee 
thereof appointed by the International President; or. 
C. A referee appointed by the International President. 
D. A member charged with the violation of Article 23 or 24 
must be tried by the International Executive Board. 


SECTION 7. If the trial is conducted by the sub-committee of the 
International Executive Board, it may be held in the jurisdiction 


ee 





of the local whore the violation is alleged to have been committed 
or in some other jurisdiction or place, as the convenience of the 
situation may reasonably require. 


SECTION 8. If the trial is held before a referee appointed by the 
International President, then said referee shall hear the evidence 
in the case and submit same to the International Executive Board 
and they shall decide the case as if evidence had been heard or 


the trial held before it. 


SECTION 9. If the trial is held before the International Execu- 
tive Board then the charges specifying the violation must be made 
in writing and submitted to the International President or Secre- 
tary, who, after giving the defendant two weeks to answer same, 
shall submit the case to the International Executive Board for its 


decision. 


SECTION 10. If the defendant is found guilty by the local 
Board he may be fined not less than $10.00 or more than $1,000.00. 


SECTION 11. If the defendant is found guilty by the sub-commit- 
tee or the International Executive Board, they may impose a fine 
of not less than $10.00 or more than $5,000.00, or may expel him 
from the Federation, or may impose a fine and expulsion. 


SECTION 12. Members found guilty under this section cannot, 
without the consent of the Federation, return to the jurisdiction 
wherein they offended to play a permanent engagement as mem- 
bers of the same orchestra or band for a period of two years next 
after conviction. In each instance before enforcement of this pro- 
vision a local must secure consent of the Federation. 


SECTION 13. If the members of a traveling orchestra are found 
guilty of violating the laws of the Federation, then the Local 
Union in whose jurisdiction the violation was committed may, 
with the consent of the authorities of the Federation, in addition 
to fining such members, also order them to immediately terminate 
their engagement in connection with which they had violated the 
law. If members fail to obey instructions to withdraw from the 
engagement such action shall constitute their resignation from 
membership in such locals wherein they held membership and 
they may only be reinstated under conditions as stipulated by the 
International Executive Board. 


SECTION 14. If at any time the evidence is conclusive that the 
contract for an engagement does not conform to union price or 
conditions. then the Federation may order members not to play 
such engagements and their refusal to comply with such order 
shall constitute their resignation from membership in the local 
to which they belong and they may only be reinstated under such 
conditions as the International Executive Board shall stipulate. 


SECTION 15. Any local investigating or prosecuting an alleged 
or known violation of the Federation or local laws, when it ap- 
pears that witnesses or persons with knowledge of the subject 
matter of the investigation or prosecution are within the jurisdic- 
tion of another local, shall have the right to demand such other 
local to summon such witness or persons and secure his or their 
testimony or evidence for the local conducting the investigation 
or prosecution and the local so concerned shall in good faith 
comply, under such penalty for failure to do so as may be imposed 
by the International Executive Board. 


SECTION 16. A local requested to secure evidence as herein set 
forth shall have power to impose a fine of not exceeding $25.00 
for failure to appear and testify after summons, and the local 
requesting shall have similar jurisdiction over all members not 
affiliated locally who may be within the jurisdiction. 


SECTION 17. The expenses of securing testimony under this sec- 
tion shall be paid by the local requesting such testimony. 


SECTION 18. If a fine is not provided for violation of any pro- 
vision of the Constitution, By-laws or Standing Resolutions of the 
American Federation of Musicians, then the Executive Board of 
the Federation may, at its discretion, impose a fine of not less 
than $10.00 nor more than $5,000.00 upon the offending member, or 
expel him from the Federation. 


SECTION 19. Fines imposed by locals upon members of travel- 
ing bands and orchestras, or upon members of other locals, must 
be paid into the treasury of the Federation. Fines imposed by 
locals upon their own members, or upon individual members who 
enter the jurisdiction of a local, establish their resfdence therein, 
and acquire transfer membership, belong to the locals imposing 
same, with the exception of such fines which are imposed upon 
transfer members who before they acquired transfer membership 
with a local, violated local or National laws in the jurisdiction of 
the local. Such fines are included among those which must be 
paid into the treasury of the Federation. 


SECTION 20. A fine imposed upon a member by a local and 
sustained by the International Executive Board cannot be re- 
mitted by a local without the consent of the Board. The same 
rule applies if a member is fined by the International Executive 


Board. 


SECTION 21. Should a local fail to impose a fine against mem- 
bers through circumstances over which it has no control, then a 
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fine may be imposed by the International Executive Board. In 
such an event an appeal from the decision of the Board may be 
made to the next Convention. 
SECTION 22. All fines imposed under the laws of the Federation 
must be forthwith reported to the International Secretary, who 
shall notify the member or members. A member who within 
thirty days fails to pay the fine or claim allowed against him 
or fails to appeal to the International Executive Board or to the 
Convention in cases wherein the laws of the Federation provided 
for such appeal shall be suspended from membership by the local 
to which he belongs. F 
SECTION 23. Any member or meiwnbers of a local found guilty 
by the International Executive Board upon charges which have 
been preferred of misrepresenting the conditions existing in the 
jurisdiction of the local for the purpose of deterring members of 
the Federation from accepting or fulfilling engagement, as pro- 
vided in Article 16, Section 1, the member or members shall be 
fined not more than $50.00, and in case of failure to pay the fine 
within thirty days be expelled. Where a Secretary or any official 
misrepresents conditions as above specified by instruction of the 
local, the said local shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$200.00, and if not paid within thirty days the local shall be sus- 
pended until the fine is paid. 
SECTION 24. If a member or members, at any time during the 
trial of any case, or otherwise makes an admission or submits any 
evidence, to any officer of the Federation, showing that such 
member or members are guilty of violation of any of the laws of 
the Federation, the International Executive Board or Sub-Com- 
mittee of same shall have the power to impose the penalty pro- 
vided for such violation of the law without specific charges being 
preferred against them or further trial being given such member 
or members, anything in the laws of the Federation to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
SECTION 25. Any member who attempts to influence a decision 
of the International Executive Board or a member thereof, in any 
manner other than by submitting his proposition, evidence or 
argument in regular form through the office of the International 
President or Secretary shall be disciplined by the International 
Executive Board. 

* * * 


In summary this Article requires that a defendant must be noti- 
fied in writing of the charges which have been preferred against him. 
It lists the manner in which the defendant’s trial must be conducted 
and also grants jurisdiction to the various trial bodies over violations 
committed. Herein are prescribed the penalties which may be imposed 
and the methods for the collection of any fines imposed upon members 
as penalties. It will be noted the term violation is used frequently in 
this Section but is nowhere defined. For information purposes a vio- 
lation is an act contrary to the Constitution, By-laws, Regulations and 
Orders of the American Federation of Musicians or of any of its locals. 


Original jurisdiction of violations committed by local members 
is given to local trial bodies. Original jurisdiction of violations com- 
mitted in the territory of one local by members of another is given 
to local trial bodies with the ‘proviso that the International Executive 
Board may also take original jurisdiction. This does not mean that a 
local must waive its rights to original jurisdiction before the Inter- 
national Executive Board can assume saine. A member, or officer, may 
prefer charges against another member for a violation which occurred 
on a traveling engagement directly before the International Executive 
Board without reference to the local in whose jurisdiction the viola- 
tion took place. Similarly, a local may choose not to exercise its trial 
rights, and it may refer the violation to the International Executive 
Board. 

No local has the right to summon a traveling member to appear 
before its trial body once the member has left the jurisdiction of the 
local. The local does have the right to try the defendant by mail. 
This precludes the distinct possibility of locals allowing traveling 
members to leave their jurisdiction and then preferring charges against 
them with the knowledge that their return is practically impossible 
due to financial and job commitment considerations, thus almost assur- 
ing conviction by default. 


All charges preferred before the International Executive Board 
must be in writing and submitted to either the President or Secretary. 
The usual procedure is to forward the specifications to the Secretary. 
Charges which are sent directly to the president are as a matter of 
course re-directed to the Secretary. 

The Secretary prepares the charges inserting in the specification 
where necessary the particular section of Federation law which has 
allegedly been violated. The charges are mailed to the defendant either 
to his address of record, or in care of his home local. The defendant 
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has two weeks in which to reply. If no reply is received, the Secretary 
makes every reasonable effort to determine that the charges have been 
properly forwarded to the defendant. He also makes very conscien- 
tious efforts to induce the defendant to reply advising him of the con- 
sequences he may expect by failing to reply. If no reply is then re- 
ceived, the case is sent to the Board as is. Invariably the defendant 
is found guilty of the charges specified in these cases. 


In cases which proceed normally and a reply is received, the reply 
is sent to the plaintiff for his rebuttal. Upon receipt of the rebuttal 
it is forwarded to the defendant for his sur-rebuttal. No new evidence 
may be introduced in the rebuttal or sur-rebuttal unless the permis- 
sion of the Secretary is obtained. The entire case is then referred to 
the International Executive Board by the Secretary. The written tes- 
timony of each case is mimeographed by the Secretary’s office and 
the complete case is mailed to each Board member. Completed cases 
are sent out to the Board on an average of once a week. Approxi- 
mately twenty to thirty cases are so mailed each week. 


The Board members read the cases, and then transmit their find- 
ings together with the penalty they recommend if the defendant is 
thought to be guilty. In case of a tie, the case is referred to the Presi- 
dent for his vote. As soon as the case has been decided all interested 
parties are advised of the outcome by the Secretary. It is the business 
of the Secretary to decide the penalty to be imposed upon those found 
guilty by taking an average of the penalties recommended by the 
various Board members. Here the Secretary has wide latitude since 
there is no guide or instructions provided anywhere in the laws of 
the Federation on this particular phase. An examination of the records 
of the Secretary concerning cases decided over a period of the five 
years ending March 31, 1953, reveals that the penalties imposed upon 
members found guilty by the International Executive Board have been 
arrived at by the Secretary by using a sort of weighted average pro- 
cess. The penalties so prescribed have been eminently fair, if not 
slightly in favor of the defendant. They are a composite of the opinion 
of a group of men acting independently in scattered sections of the 
United States and Canada. The final result is an average which is set 
on the low side when being weighted by the Secretary. 


In recent years no trials have been held before sub-committees 
of the International Executive Board. 


Trials held before referees appointed by the International Presi- 
dent are extremely rare. It is to be noted that the referee only hears 
the evidence in such a case. The decision is actually made by the Inter- 
national Executive Board after reviewing the evidence as submitted by 
the referee. 


The penalties which may be imposed are listed in Article 7, Sec- 
tions 10 and 11 (see above). The International Executive Board is 
granted the right to impose much more severe fines than a local trial 
hody. They may also sentence a member to expulsion. This proviso 
is probably included to discourage locals from placing unjustifiably 
large fines upon traveling members. It is a kind of check, or balance. 
set into the laws to offset the fact that traveling members are some- 
what at the mercy of locals other than their own due to the fact that 
they have no say in the affairs of the local, nor can they vote for the 
officers of that local. A man appearing before a trial body in his home 
local always has the distinct and decided advantage that at the time 
of the next election he and his friends and sympathizers will be voting 
for the men before whom he is appearing. In this same vein fines 
imposed by locals upon members other than their own must be re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Federation, and they must be paid into 
the treasury of the Federation. This prevents locals from using the 
imposition of fines upon traveling members as a method of produc- 
ing revenue for themselves with all the evils attendant to such a policy. 


There are two particular violations of Federation law which must 
be referred for action to one officer. The Treasurer has the sole au- 
thority to deal with those members who have failed to pay the 10% 
surcharge,'' or the 15% radio tax.’* Here is one instance where. a 
member is fined without having a hearing. The decision of the Treas- 
urer is not final unless accepted as such by the defendant. Any de- 
cision handed down by the Treasurer is appealable to the International 
Executive Board. 


11 The 10% surcharge is a tax imposed upon members who play engagements in the jurisdiction of 
a local other than their own. This is explained further in the Chapter ‘Finances of the 
Federation.” 

'2 The 15% radio tax is similar to the 10°, surcharge. It applies only to members playing sponsored 
broadcasts or commercial transcription engagements in the jurisdiction other than their own. The 
amount of this tax collected is insignificant compared to the amount of 10% surcharge collected. 
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The 10% surcharge is the Federation’s principal source of reve- 
nue. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, the income from these 
collections amounted to $1,046,851.00. The total income for the same 
period was $1,431,531.00. This is the very life blood of the union. 
Obviously it must be strongly impressed upon the membership that 
this surcharge must be paid. The various locals are vested with the 
duties of acting as collection agencies, but the responsibility for pay- 
ment is placed solely upon the member.'* This is much the same as 
with the collection and payment of United States income tax. The 
various Directors of Internal Revenue act as collection agents, but the 
individual taxpayer is required by law to make the payments without 
prompting by the Director. 


If a leader fails to pay 10% surcharge, the local reports this fact 
to the Treasurer. He in turn notifies the home local of the member 
involved of the violation and imposes a fine upon the member. The 
fine is in the discretion of the Treasurer but cannot exceed $50.00. 
The By-laws further provide that if the member fails to pay the sur- 
charge due plus the fine, such failure shall constitute the member's 
resignation from membership. To be reinstated the member must pay 
all arrearages plus a National Reinstatement Fee, or he must meet 
such conditions as the International Executive Board may determine. 


In actual practice the Treasurer allows a member who has been 
notified of his violation three weeks from the date of notification as 
the length of time in which payment must be made. At the end of 
that period, if payment has not been made, a notice is sent to the 
member’s home local directing that the man be erased from member- 
ship and stating the National Reinstatement Fee which will be due 
before the man can be reinstated. If at any time the member involved, 
his home local, or any legitimate representative of the member, con- 
tests the fine, all action in the case is immediately suspended until 
such time as it has been clearly established that the fine is in order. 
The amount of the fine imposed is determined impartially by a sliding 
scale. The amount for the first offense is $5.00, for the second $10.00, 
for the third $25.00, and for the fourth $50.00. National Reinstate- 
ment Fees are set at $10.00 for the first and,second offense, $25.00 
for the third, and $50.00 for the fourth. 


The placing of such authority in the hands of one man may at 
first on the surface appear to be arbitrary, unjust and dangerous. 
However, there is the consideration that the penalty may be imposed 
only when a member has failed to make a payment. The records 
clearly indicate whether or not the payment has been made. There- 
fore, any member who is so fined obviously has violated the law. This 
is somewhat akin to the penalty interest which must be paid by delin- 
quent taxpayers when the Internal Revenue Department finally catches 
up to them. There is the second consideration that the member may 
always appeal the decision of the Treasurer to the International Execu- 
iive Board. 

The records of the office of the Treasurer reveal that he main- 
tains a most liberal policy in favor of the membership regarding the 
authority he has to impose fines and National Reinstatement Fees. 
In practically all cases where a reasonable doubt exists as to whether 
or not the member deliberately evaded payment of the 10% surcharge, 
payment of the fine, or National Reinstatement Fees, if applied, or 
both is waived (payment is not required). The present Treasurer has 
stated, “I have no desire to use my power of fining members as a 
source of revenue for the Federation. I wish only to firmly and, if 
necessary, forcibly impress upon the membership that they must re- 
spect and obey the laws of the Federation.” 


Mr. Steeper is decidedly more unyielding when it comes to the 
collection of the monies involved in the 10% surcharge and any fines 
which were imposed by him and which he has ruled must be paid. 
No time or installment payments are allowed. Payment in full is re- 
quired and demanded. This attitude can be best explained by the 
Treasurer’s own statement as contained in his report to the 1952 
Convention: 


“A hard and fast rule has been established in the Treas- 
urer’s Office that no time payment terms are given to leaders 
who are delinquent in paying 10% Surcharge. Absolutely no 
exceptions have been made to this rule. On the surface this 
may seem to be arbitrary and extreme, and consequently, 
some local officials have resented this policy since they feel 


13 Article 15, Section 8, By-Laws, 1952. ‘In case a local fails to collect the 10%, the orchestra 
leader from whom it should have been collected is then obliged to send same direct to the 


International Treasurer.” ae 








that it works a hardship upon the men involved. This rule 
was adopted because it is my attitude that the 10% Sur- 
charge is money which is rightfully the property of the Fed- 
eration, the local, and the orchestra members. The collection 
of these funds has been entrusted to the leader, and he has 
been held directly responsible by the laws of the Federation 
for the proper care of them. No one would condone the 
actions of a local official if he diverted to his own use any 
funds of the organization which were entrusted to his care. 
Similarly, | cannot sympathize with any leader who has used 
the 10% Surcharge for his own purposes any more than | 
would sympathize with a collection agent who used his em- 
ployer’s funds for his own gain: 

“Following this line of thought, I consider that a leader 
who has failed to pay the 10% Surcharge has committed a 
serious violation. Many local officials are of the opinion that 
by demanding payment in full of the monies due before 
abating a delinquent leader to work denies the man the 
opportunity to obtain the funds needed to pay his debt. | 
feel it is unfair to the fine, honorable members, who have 
always abided by the laws, to allow these people, who have 
committed such a grave violation, to compete with them for 
available work. The violators should at least be made to pay 
back the funds they have misappropriated before they again 
enter into the competition for engagements. 

“In certain cases, local officials have permitted a leader 
to run up a bill for twelve to sixteen weeks’ 10% Surcharge. 
The records of my office reveal that in practically every such 
case the man involved is now erased from membership be- 
cause in the end he could not get together the money to pay 
the amount due. 

“I wish to direct your attention to the fact that your 
local should not allow traveling members to build up such 
sizable amounts of 10% Surcharge due. If a man fails to 
pay 10% Surcharge for two consecutive weeks, this fact 
should be reported to my office immediately. 

“If traveling members are allowed to run on without 
paying the 10% Surcharge, within a short time they build 
up such a large amount to be paid that they can never get 
the money together to pay it. Consequently, they are erased 
from membership in the Federation. While you may feel 
that you are doing these men a favor by not reporting them, 
and by trying to go ‘easy’ on them,-actually you are work- 
ing a hardship upon them, since sooner or later the time 
comes when they must pay, find they cannot, and suffer 
accordingly. 

“Allowing a traveling member to build up a sizable 
10% Surcharge Account is not fair to your local, to the 
Federation, or to the man involved.” 


In examining the cases tried before the International Executive 
Board it was found that in the majority of the cases the specifications 
as presented by the various locals preferring charges were not fully 
detailed. A true specification should cite the particular law that was 
violated as well as the place and date of the violation. The manner 
in which the violation took place should also be set forth. Usually 
one or more of these items are omitted. Wherever possible the miss- 
ing item is Slled in by the Secretary. A case takes approximately two 
to three months from the initial filing to the handing down of the 
findings. This applies to all types of cases: charges, claims and ap- 

Is. There is no statute of limitations included in the laws of the 
Dukieston. Loca!s may at their option include such a provision in 
their laws. Article i2, Section 32 of the Federation By-laws prohibits 
the period of the time limit from being set at less than three years. 


No regulation is in force which places a time limit on the Inter- 
national Executive Board within which a decision must be reached 
on a case. This could possibly lead to a practice of “sitting on” cer- 
tain favored cases until they were forgotten. It has become customary 
and traditional that each case be assigned an identifying number by 
the Secretary and that the decisions of the Board in all cases which 
were heard during the year be reported to the Convention by the 
Secretary in his report. The numbers of the pending cases are also 
reported. It would therefore be quite difficult for a case to be “pigeon- 
holed.” The complaining party would always be in a position to com- 
plain of the actions of the Board or any of its members to the Conven- 
tion. There is no evidence to be found anywhere in the records of the 





Federation which would indicate that any irregular procedures took 
place in the handling of any cases before the International Executive 
Board. 

Occasionally the individual members of the Board after reading 


a case are of the opinion that the matter contained therein is of suffi- ~ 


cient importance, or of such a complex nature, that it would be better 
to act upon the case at the next meeting of the Board. They therefore 
report their sentiments to the Secretary instead of voting on the case. 
If a majority of the members are so disposed, the Secretary schedules 
the case for discussion at the next Board meeting. If two or more 
members of the Board signify their wishes to discuss a case at a meet- 
ing before handing down a decision, the Secretary usually so advises 
the President and Treasurer. These three officers then customarily 
also request that the case come before the next meeting. Thus a ma- 
jority of the Board have so signified, and the case is so deferred. 

For the year ending March 31, 1952, the International Executive 
Board heard 176 cases involving “charges”. THe greatest number of 
cases involved violation of Article 17, Section 1 of the By-laws (failure 
to file a contract for a traveling engagement with the local wherein 
the engagement took place). In 161 cases the defendant was adjudged 
to be guilty. In the remainder the charges were dismissed. The aver- 
age fine imposed amounted to $25.00. 


Chapter 10 


CLAIMS 


In the Federation it is also possible to bring suit against an 
employer, agent, leader, member, or any other individual to obtain 
payment due in connection with any matter connected with the musical 
profession as such. Article 9 of the Federation By-laws, Exhibit VI, 
contains the rules appertaining to such suits, commonly referred to 
as claims. 

Under the laws contained in this Article every member has the 
right to sue, or make claim, through his local or the Federation for any 
monies due him as a result of the practice of the profession of music. 
A time limit of three months is set for the filing of claims against 
employers, except that claims arising out of traveling engagements 
must be filed within one week. The Federation does not enforce this 
provision rigidly. The limit is usually waived if the claimant can 
show reasonable cause. 

Section 5 of this Article demands that no one involved in a claim 
referred to the Federation make any private settlement of the dispute 
without prior approval of the Federation. 

Hereinunder the various locals derive authority to act as they may 
deem proper to enforce the collection of any valid claim. 

A member may make claim against an employer or against the 
leader on the engagement as the circumstances may warrant. A leader 
who has not received the price of an engagement is obligated to file a 
claim for same against the employer through the union. If he fails to 
do so, he can be held personally responsible for payment of salaries to 
the members of his orchestra. 


a % * 


EXHIBIT VI 
A. F. of M. By-laws, Article 9, “Claims”. 


SECTION 1. A member of the Federation shall at all times have 
the right to sue or make claim through his Local Union or the 
Federation, as the case may be, any leader, agent, employer or 
whoever it may be, for any amount resulting from failure to re- 
ceive his salary, for violation of contract or agreement, or for any 
difference in price actually received by him for an engagement 
and the price established by his Local Union or the Federation for 
same. 

SECTION 2. Neither the Federation nor any local shall enforce 
a claim against any member unless same is connected with or 
arises from the profession of music as engaged in, practiced and 
earried on by members of the Federation. 


SECTION 3. All claims against defaulting employers must be 
filed with the International Secretary within three months after 
the default occurs excepting where the engagement comes under 
the 10% surtax charge which claim must be reported to the local 
in whose jurisdiction the engagement is played and to the Inter- 
national Secretary within one week after the default occurs. 


SECTION 4. Leaders who fail to comply with this law may be 
held personally responsible for full payment of all money due 
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members of his orchestra and may not be entitled to the assist- 
ance and protection of the Federation. 


SECTION 5. A claim referred to the Federation for collection 
against an employer for non-payment of salaries, breach of con- 
tract, or any other valid reason whatsoever cannot be settled 
privately between appellant and defendant umless the Federation 


agrees to same. 


SECTION 6. Locals are privileged to take whatever action and 
means available, even to the restraint of all further service, in 
their efforts to obtain collection of moneys due, providing a care- 
ful investigation has been made and no doubt exists with the 
Federation as to the validity of the claim. 


SECTION 7. Every agreement or contract covering, dealing 
with, relating to, or affecting the performance of services as a 
musician by a member of the American Federation of Musicians 
(including but not limited to agreements or contracts providing 
for management or booking services for such member or engage- 
ments or employment for such member) shall be deemed to in- 
clude the following provisions: 


A. Every claim, dispute, controversy or difference (all of 
which are herein called “grievance’”’) arising out of, dealing with, 
relating to, or affecting the interpretation or application of this 
contract or the violation or breach or threatened violation or 
preach thereof, whether between (1) an employee who is a 
member of the American Federation of Musicians (herein called 
“Federation”) and the employer or purchaser of services here- 
under, (2) such member and the booking agent of the engage- 
ment provided for hereunder, (3) such employer or purchaser 
and such booking agent, or (4) two or more booking agents shall 
be heard, adjudicated and determined as follows: 

(1) If any such grievance involves or relates to booking 
agents, traveling bands, recording, radio or television activities, 
or any other matter within the sole competence of the Federa- 
tion pursuant to its Constitution, By-laws, rules or resolutions, as 
distinguished from matters within the competence of the locals 
thereof, it shall be adjudicated and determined only by the In- 
ternational Executive Board of said Federation (herein called 
“Board’’). 

(2) Any other such grievance shall be initially adjudicated by 
the person, persons or body specified by the rules, By-laws" or 
practices of the local of said Federation in whose jurisdiction 
the services have been or are to be performed, in accordance 
with the procedures adopted in such rules or By-laws or adhered 
to under such practices. Any party to such local adjudication 
may appeal from the determination thereof to the Board within 
30 days from the date on which such party is notified of such 
local determination or within such additional time as the Pres- 
ident of the Federation or the Board may specify. On such 
appeal, the Board shal! receive the evidence taken by such local 
person, persons or body and, in its discretion, may receive addi- 
tional evidence from any party. Pending such appeal, the Pres- 
ident of the Federation may stay the award on such terms and 
conditions as may be deemed proper, including but not limited 
to the deposit of adequate security with the Federation. 

(3) The award of the Board on any grievance submitted to 
it in accordance berewith, whether in the first instance or on 
appeal from the decision of such local person, persons or body 
shall be final and binding upon all parties. The award of such 
local person, persons or body in any adjudication from which an 
appeal is not taken to the Board as above provided shall be final 
and binding upon all parties. 

(4) The failure to perform (or the breach of any other type) 
of any contract or agreement, between such member and such 
employer or purchaser of services, or between such member and 
such booking agent, or between such employer or purchaser of 
services and such booking agent, by any party to such contract 
or agreement shall not have the effect of terminating the obliga- 
tions, under the provisions of this Section 7, of such party or of 
any adverse party or of any other party to such contract or 
agreement. Such failure to perform or such breach of any other 
type, since it is included within the definition of “grievance,” 
shall be heard, adjudicated and determined as provided in this 
Section 7 upon the request or demand of any party. 


B. Each party so required to settle grievances hereby: 

(1) agrees that said Board shall have jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether any matter upon which determination has been 
demanded constitutes such a claim, dispute, controversy or dif- 
ference dealing with, relating to or affecting the rendition of 
services performed or to be performed hereunder by any member 
of the American Federation of Musicians, or providing manage- 
ment or booking services for such member, or providing engage- 
ments or employment for such member; and whether such claim, 
dispute, controversy or difference involves or is related to a 
matter within the sole competence of the Federation pursuant 
to its Constitution, By-laws, rules or resolutions as distinguished 
from matters within the competence of locals thereof; 

(2) waives the taking by the members of the Board of any 
arbitrator’s oath required by law; 

(3) consents to the introduction and submission of evi- 
dence to the Board in the form of unsworn written statements, 
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and waives the taking of oral testimony and the presentation of 
oral argument before the Board; 

(4) agrees that the Board shall not be bound by rules of law 
nor by rules of evidence prescribed by any court or administrative 
agency; 

(5) consents to the consideration of evidence and to the 
making of any award by the members of the Board severally with- 
out the holding of a conference; 

(6) agrees that any award may be made by a majority of the 
members of the Board voting thereon and that notice of any 
award of the Board signed by the Secretary of the Federation 
shall constitute the formal award of the Board, neither notariza- 
tion, acknowledgement nor certification being necessary, but 
that the Board in its discretion may issue an award signed and 
acknowledged by the Secretary of the Federation and may do so 
at any time, and even though notice of the award signed by said 
Secretary has already been issued. 

(7) agrees that the courts of the State of New York and of 
the state in which any party to such submission resides shall have 
jurisdiction over such parties to the adjudication in reference to 
any matter arising out of any adjudication held pursuant hereto, 
including but not limited to the confirmation of the award of the 
Board and the enforcement thereof by entry of judgment thereon 
or by any other legal remedy; 

(8) agrees that the mailing (registration being unneces- 
sary) by the Secretary of the Federation of any demand for 
adjudication, notice of hearing or any other notice, or of any 
other paper connected with a proceeding pursuant to Section 7 
of Article 9 or with such a judicial proceeding, properly ad- 
dressed and with prepaid postage, shall constitute due and proper 
service of such demand or paper; 

(9) agrees that any adjudication by the Board shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with such rules as said Board may adopt 
from time to time. 

C. A partial performance, or acts in lieu of performance of 
an award issued pursuant hereto shall not constitute satisfaction 
of such award even though accepted as such by the party entitled 
to performance under the award unless such agreement, settle- 
ment or compromise shall be approved by the person, persons 
or body issuing the award. 

(10) agrees that the Board may, in making any adjudica- 
tion, take into account the customs, practices, standards and con- 
ditions of the industries, trades or professions in which musicians 
perform, of which the members of the Board have knowledge 
without the necessity of any evidence with respect thereto being 
adduced in the proceeding before the Board. 


** +t 


Section 7 of this Article was adopted by the 1952 Convention and 
amended by the 1953 and 1954 Conventions at the suggestion of the 
Attorneys for the Federation and the recommendation of the President. 


This Section results in the enforcing of arbitration upon the 
members of the union and the employers of union musicians. Included 
in the contract approved by the Federation for use in music engage- 
ments is the provision that the By-laws of the Federation become a part 
of the contract. Therefore, when both parties (the leader and the em- 
ployer) sign the contract, they agree to submit any grievances to the 
union for arbitration. The parties also agree that the arbitration shall 
be conducted in accordance with the rules contained in Section 7 of 
Article 9. 


Locals are granted original jurisdiction over local claims, i. e., 
claim of a member of the local against a member of the same local in 
a matter which occurred in that local’s jurisdiction; claim of a local 
member against a local employer, etc. The right of appeal from a 
decision of a local to the International Executive Board is allowed. 


The International Executive Board is granted original jurisdictioa 
over all claims arising in connection with booking agents, traveling 
bands or orchestras, recording, radio or television activities and all 
other matters which are governed by the Federation rather than the 
individual locals. The reasons for this are two-fold. First, a matter 
of Federation jurisdiction should be heard by a Federation court. 
Second, with the advent of restrictive labor legislation on the part of 
both Federal and State governments it is very easy for a local to violate 
such a law and to involve the Federation in the accompanying legal 
processes without the Federation having any knowledge beforehand. 
For this reason all matters which approach the limits of the scope of 
present labor laws are reserved for the International Executive Board. 
The Board and the executives of the Federation having the benefit of 
full time experience and expert legal advice are therefore in a better 
position to deal with such cases without unintentional violation of 
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Claims filed before the Board are handled in the same manner as 
charges. The claim is sent to the defendant for reply. The reply is 
forwarded to the plaintiff for rebuttal, and the rebuttal is referred to 
the defendant for sur-rebuttal. 

The bulk of the cases handled by the Board are claims. For the 
year ended March 31, 1952, the Board decided 809 claims out of a total 
of 1,394 cases considered. The Board does not hesitate in deciding 
against one of its members even though it be deciding in favor of a non- 
member or even an employer. There are numerous cases on record 
where a member’s claim against an employer has been denied, and 
where.an employer’s claim against a member has been allowed. ** 

Once a claim has been allowed by the International Executive 
Board it is the duty of the Secretary to notify all interested parties of 
the decision, to enforce the decision, and to effect collection of the 
amount ailowed. Time or installment payments are permissible and 
arrangements for same are made through the Secretary. 

In the event a member fails to make payment of the amount 
allowed against him within 30 days from the date he was notified, the 
Secretary is empowered to erase the offending member from the rolls of 
the Federation. A non-member who fails to make payment within 30 
days is placed on the “National Defaulters’ List” by the Secretary. No 
member of the A. F. of M. is allowed to render services to or for any 
person, persons, or organization that appears on this list. Payment of 
the amount due will result in removal from the list. An erased member 
may be reinstated by paying his debt and such penalty as may be 
prescribed by the International Executive Board. In all cases arranging 
for instalment payments the making of the initial payment prescribed 
is considered the same as having made full payment for purposes con- 
cerning erasure on the “National Defaulters’ List”. 


Chapter Il 
APPEALS 


Any decision of any local, or any authority of the Federation may 
be appealed to the International Executive Board. A further appeal to 
the Convention is allowed in any cases which involved an ultimate fine 
of $500.00 or more, or in a case where expulsion from membership has 
been ordered. In all other matters the decision of the International 
Executive Board is final. , 

The regulations which govern appeals are defined in Article 8 of 
the By-laws of the Federation. 

An appellant has thirty days in which to’file an appeal. This dates 
from the time he was notified concerning the decision he desires to 
appeal. The President and the International Executive Board are au- 
thorized to extend this period, if they so desire. Both authorities are 
extremely liberal in this regard. So long as the interested parties, 
evidence and records are available the appeal will usually be accepted. 

j The procedure involved in hearing an appeal by the International 
Executive Board is exactly the same as in any other type of case brought 
before the Board. 

An appeal to the Convention must be heard not later than the third 
day of the Convention. Prior to the passage of this particular Section 
appeals were usually the last order of business of the Convention. It 
was found that improper consideration was afforded by the Delegates at 
that time since they were greatly influenced by their desire to adjourn. 
In order that appellants would be accorded proper hearings, the time 
for such was moved forward to the third day of the sessions. 

The President is also extremely liberal in granting “Stays of Judg- 
ment” and “Re-openings”. A stay may be obtained almost for the 
asking especially where large fines have been imposed or cancellation 
of membership is involved. Practically any document or statement 
submitted to him is accepted as “new evidence” for the purpose of 
granting re-openings. Re-openings are granted almost as a matter 
of course to any person who has had a case decided against him by 
default. It is most unusual for more than one re-opening to be granted 
in connection with any single case. 

For the year ending March 31, 1952, the Board heard 88 appeals. 
Of these, 14 were sustained; 59 were denied; 14 were denied, but the 
penalty originally imposed was substantially reduced; and 1 was 
partially sustained. In this latter appeal several actions of the Executive 


14 Forty per cent of claims filed by members against employers are denied. Fifty per cent of claims 
filed by employers against members are allowed, (Based on 1951-52 and 1952-53 Dockets.) 





Board of the New York Local concerning local election procedures 
were appealed by a member. Some of the actions of the Local Board 
were upheld, and others were reversed. In the appeals from decision 
of Local Trial Bodies which were denied somewhere in the testimony 
in each case the appellant admitted that he had committed the action 
of which he was accused. The appellants either claimed such actions 
were not really violations of the law, or that the situation warranted 
that the law not be enforced. A thorough reading of all the appeals 
to the Board from findings of Local Trial Bodies which were presented 
to the Board over a period of the last five years disclosed that in 
almost every case denied by the Board the appellant admitted acting 
as charged. His sole reason for appealing was that he did not consider 
the act to be a violation. In those cases where the appeal was denied, 
but the sentence reduced, it was obvious that the offense did not merit 
the penalty originally imposed. 

Appeals to a Convention are extremely rare. An appeal was 
heard by the 1949 Convention. No further such appeals were taken 
until the 1953 Convention. 

Any member has the right to further appeal to the civil courts once 
he has exhausted all of his rights and prerogatives in the Federation. 
If a member proceeds to civil courts in a matter concerning a claim 
against an employer before he has completed all the steps open to him 
under the laws of the Federation, the action is considered to be the 
member’s resignation. A member who involves the Federation or any 
of its locals in litigation before he has taken advantage of all his rights 
of appeal in the Federation is subject to trial by the International 
Executive Board. If found guilty, he may be fined a sum of not less 
than $10.00 and not more than $5,000.00.'° It is to be noted that 
there are very, very few instances where a member has appealed a 
decision of the Federation to the civil courts. 


uB * * 


EXHIBIT VII 
A. F. of M. By-laws, Article 8, “Appeals”. 


The following sections of this Article apply to ali appeals 

except those from awards which are governed by provisions of 
Section 7 of Article 9. 
SECTION 1. An appeal can be made to the International Execu- 
tive Board from any decision, of whatever kind, of a local or 
any other authority. A further appeal can be made to a Con- 
vention in any case involving an ultimate fine of $500.00 or more, 
or expulsion from membership in the Federation, regardless of 
whether the original decision was made by a local or by the In- 
ternational Executive Board. 


SECTION 2. In the event of an appeal to the International Ex- 
ecutive Board or to a Convention the appellant may request a stay 
of judgment from the International President, who shall decide 
whether or not the appellant is entitled to same. If the request 
for stay of judgment is denied, then the appellant must deposit 
the amount of any fine placed, or any claim allowed, or in lieu 
thereof a satisfactory bond with the local, if the appeal is con- 
cerning a violation of a local law by a local member, or with the 
International Treasurer if the appeal is concerning a violation of, 
or governed by Federation laws. If the appeal is upheld, then the 
deposit shall be returned to the appellant. 


SECTION 3. An appeal to either the International Executive 
Board or to a Convention must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Federation within 30 days of the time that the appellant was ad- 
vised of the decision of the local or of the International Executive 
Board, as the case may be. 

SECTION 4. The President or the International Executive Board 
may extend the time for filing appeals for a period or periods 
longer than said thirty days. 

SECTION 5. All transcripts of records, arguments, citations, ex- 
hibits and other documentary evidence shall accompany any ap- 
peals and they shall be in typewritten form. The International 
Secretary shall have the authority to return the papers of either 
party for correction in case of non-compliance with the provisions 
herein specified. 

SECTION 6. Where the plaintiff or the defendant introduces 
evidence of unusual or great volume, the International Secretary 
shall have authority to insist that fifteen copies of said evidence 
be furnished for the purpose of preparing the appeal for the In- 
ternational Executive Board 

SECTION 7. The International Secretary shall forward a copy 
of appeal to the local Secretary, or defendant, whatever the 
case might be, who shall within ten days thereafter make answer 
to such appeal. 


SECTION 8. The local Secretary is required to notify the par- 
ties who appeared before the local authorities of the taking 
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and pendency of such appeal and they shall have not exceeding 
ten days to make answer thereto, unless an extension of time is 
granted, in which to make answer. 


SECTION 9. After the answer is received the International Sec- 
retary shall forward same to the appellant, who shall make re- 
buttal thereto within. ten days. Thereafter the International Sec- 
retary shall submit the appellant’s rebuttal to the defendant for 
sur-rebuttal to be made by him within ten days. The Interna- 
tional Secretary shall forward a copy of the sur-rebuttal to the 
appellant for his record and shall submit the case to the Interna- 
tional Executive Board for their decision. 

SECTION 10. In the event that either the appeliant or defendant 
fails to proceed or make defense in the case in accordance with 
the stipulation herein contained, the International Executive 
Board may proceed to decide the same by default. 

SECTION 11. In all cases appealable to a Convention, notice of 
appeal must be given within thirty days from the date that the 
decision, which is to be appealed, had been made. All appeal cases 
to the Convention shall be heard not later than the third business 
day of the Convention and the hearing of such cases, when the 
time is set, shall take precedence over all other matters except 
by majority vote of the Convention. 

SECTION 12. A local officer or officers may appeal to the Inter- 
national Executive Board from a decision of a local in any case 
whatsoever, if in the opinion of such officers, a meeting, for any 
reason or conditions whatsoever, took a stand in violation of the 
principles of the Federation. If the Board sustains the appeal, 
then it shall correct the situation, and its decision shall be bind- 
ing upon the local. 

SECTION 13. The action of the International Executive Board 
or its sub-committee in revocation of a local’s charter is not 
appealable. 

SECTION 14. The decision of the International Executive Board 
in pecuniary claims, regardless of the amount, is not appealable. 
SECTION 15. An appeal to the International Executive Board 
from the decision of a local shall be decided only upon the evi- 
dence used in the hearing of such matter before such local, 
which shall be reduced to writing at such hearing and certified 
by the Secretary under seal of the local. 

SECTION 16. An appeal to the Convention shall be heard only 
upon the evidence submitted to the International Executive 
Board which shall be in writing. 

SECTION 17. A member may request the re-opening of a case 
decided by the International Executive Board for the purpose of 
introducing new evidence. Such new evidence, however, shall 
only be of a character showing that the local or its officers who 
previously tried the case erred in refusing to accept testimony, 
or in other ways handicapped the member in having his case 
properly presented, or denied him prerogatives guaranteed by 
the local or National laws, or committed irregularities which 
bear the earmarks of persecution. After consideration of all the 
statements made by the member either to the President or Sec- 
retary’s office, the President shall decide as to whether or not 
sufficient reason exists for the re-opening of the case. 
SECTION 18. Local Secretaries, upon request, must furnish 
appellant with full local records of the case. 


Chapter 12 
FINANCES OF THE FEDERATION 


As of March 31, 1953, the end of the 1952-53 fiscal year, the Fed- 
eration was worth $5,627,137.00. 


The A. F. of M. is required by its laws to operate on a cash basis. 
The Treasurer must submit an annual statement of the financial 
position of the organization to each Convention. This statement must 
show receipts and disbursement (not income and expense) for the 
year. In addition, at the close of each quarter, a list of all disburse- 
ments in detail is forwarded to each local. 


The Treasurer can disburse monies only when authorized to do 
so by a warrant signed by both the President and Secretary. (Note: 
the President and Secretary may designate an assistant to sign war- 
rants in their name, but each is held solely responsible for every 
warrant whether signed by him or by the assistant.) 

Checks not in excess of $1,000.00 are signed by a “checkwriter.” 
Checks in excess of $1,000.00 must be signed by the Treasurer or 
Assistant Treasurer personally. 


The principal sources of income for the Federation are: the 10% 
surcharge levied and collected on traveling engagements; the Per 
Capita Tax of 50 Cents per member paid by each local on January 
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lst and July Ist; and interest from securities. Income is also realized 
from a 15% tax levied on traveling orchestras playing sponsored, 
commercial, coast-to-coast network radio broadcasts; a 1% tax 
placed upon movie studio engagements; and fines imposed upon 
members for violations of Federation law. 


The 10% surcharge imposed on traveling engagements was 
legislated by the Convention as a means of protecting local musicians’ 
employment from the inroads made upon it by traveling orchestras. 
Under the 10% laws (Article 15 of the By-laws) an orchestra composed 
of members who do not belong to the local in whose jurisdiction they 
are playing must charge as a minimum the highest prevailing scale 
between the one in force in the leader’s home local and the one in force 
in the local of the engagement. The orchestra must also charge, in 
addition, 10% of the scale of the local in whose jurisdiction the en- 
gagement takes place. This 10% surcharge is paid to the local having 
jurisdiction over the place of the engagement. The foregoing applies 
only to “miscellaneous” engagements (engagements of one, two, three 
or four days per week). On “steady” engagements, or engagements of 
an orchestra on tour for one week or more, the orchestra must charge 
as a minimum the scale of the local having jurisdiction over the place 
of the engagement plus 10% of the scale. As above, the 10% is paid 
to the local. 


This gives an advantage to the local musician, as a traveling 
orchestra must always ask a higher price. The procedure thereby acts 
somewhat like a revenue tariff. It is nominal, and therefore cannot 
be construed as being prohibitive. While it protects the local musician, 
it does not deny the traveling member the right to work. 


The 10% surcharge collected by the local is forwarded to the 
International Treasurer, who makes the following disbursements of 
the monies: 

Four-tenths retained by the Federation; 

Four-tenths to the local that made the 
collection; 

Two-tenths returned to the orchestra. 


The two-tenths is returned to the orchestra as a check to insure that 
every local forwards 10% surcharge collected to the Treasurer. If a 
traveling leader does not receive his two-tenths return within one 
month, he forwards to the Treasurer a copy of the standard 10% 
Collection Receipt he received from the local when he made his pay- 
ment. The Treasurer then determines what has happened to the 10% 
surcharge the member paid. Locals are held strictly accountable for 
the 10% surcharge collected, and fof the actions of their collecting 
agents. Any local official handling local and/or Federation funds must 
be properly bonded, and a copy of the bond filed with the Treasurer.** 
A constant check is maintained on the bond file to insure that all bonds 
are sufficient and in force. 

Since this union is composed of both United States and Canadian 
locals, separate accounts for Canadian funds are maintained in Canada. 
Because of this, there is the usual profit or loss based on the rate of 
exchange. 

The Federation maintains a General Fund from which most 
operating and administrative expenses are paid, and into which goes 
most of the income. The Theatre Defense Fund is the “war-chest” 
of the Federation. This-was originally set up to insure that the union 
would be able to combat the unemployment and poor working condi- 
tions caused by the advent of sound motion pictures. The Theatre 
Defense Fund was originally supported by a 2% tax levied on the 
basic wage scale of every theatre engagement. The number of men 
employed in theatres has dropped so considerably that the tax has 
now been eliminated. The Fund is now supported solely by the 1% 
tax on motion picture studio engagements and by interest on securities. 
All strike benefits paid by the Federation in disputes arising from 
theatre engagements are charged to thig Fund. 

All investments of funds are under the control of the International 
Executive Board. Under current laws of the organization the only 
securities which may be purchased are United States and Canadian 
Government Bonds. 

In 1936 the Convention established the Joseph N. Weber Trust 
Fund. This consists of $150,000.00 United States Treasury 3% Bonds 
and $100,000.00 United States Treasury 244% Bonds. The assets 
are held by the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, as Trustee. The 
interest from these Bonds (less Trustee charge) is given to Mrs. Gisela 
Weber (as the wife of Joseph N. Weber; prior to his death it went to 
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him), and is guaranteed her for life. The trust is irrevocable. The cost 
of the securities in the Trust Fund was $241,996.88, one-half of which 
is carried on the books of the General Fund and one-half on the books 
of the Theatre Defense Fund. This Trust Fund is undoubtedly favorit- 
ism, generally regarded as unsound practice. However, the action 
was taken by the Convention. All steps were strictly in accordance with 
union law. 

The laws of the Federation require that the Treasurer deposit 
the monies of the General Fund in at least two banks. At the present 
writing, accounts which include monies of all Funds are maintained 
in the following banks: ; 

Federal Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 

Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, P. Q. 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Securities are kept in a safe deposit box, and access can be had 
only by the Treasurer in company with the President or his duly 
appointed representative. 

Article 1, Section 1-P, of the By-laws, directs the President to 
engage the services of an auditor, who must be a Certified Public 
Accountant, to examine and audit the accounts of the Federation at 
least once each quarter. The report of the auditor must be referred to 
the Committee on Finance of the Federation’s Convention. For some 
years now the well-known and highly respected firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery have been retained in accordance with 
this Section. It is interesting to note that the Treasurer is not con- 
cerned with the engaging of the auditors and further that the auditors 
report directly to the Convention. 

The annual report of the auditors is published by the Secretary 
in the “Reports of Officers” which is distributed to every Convention 
Delegate. The annual report is also published in the “Proceedings” 
of each Convention. 

In addition to the reports required by the By-laws, the Treasurer 
also serids monthly to each member of the International Executive 
Board a detailed analysis of the activities of his office. 

Article 1, Section 4-G of the By-laws, requires that the Federation 
purchase in the name of the Treasurer indemnity and forgery bonds 
each in the amount of $200,000.00. Article 1, Section 4-M, requires 
that the Federation purchase in the name of the Assistant Treasurer 
an indemnity bond in the amount of $100,000.00. 

The revenues of the Federation, which were described above, are 
raised by means legislated by the Conventign. There is no way that 
any officer or group of officers can place or enforce the collection of 
any assessment upon the locals or the members. Even the controversial 
Article 1, Section 1, of the By-laws, which gives to the President broad 
emergency powers specifically and definitely excludes any matter deal- 
ing with the finances of the organization from being subject to these 
.powers. Any taxes or levies placed upon the membership can be 
otdered only by their duly elected representatives, in Convention 
assembled. ° 


Chapter 13 
THE LOCAL LEVEL 


We have examined the operations of the Federation’s “federal” 
government. Let us turn now to the local level. It is here that the 
musician has his greatest contact with his union. There are 700 local 
unions. No matter where you travel in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) and Canada, you are in the juris- 
diction of some local. 

By tradition and consent that which is not specifically placed by 
the American Federation of Musicians’ Constitution and By-laws under 
the direct control of the Federation lies within the province of the 
locals. This concept is fundamental in the Federation, and is referred 
to as “local autonomy”. Each local is required to operate under the 
laws of the Federation, and each must place in its own laws a proviso 
that the By-laws of the Federation are part of the laws of the local. 
No local law can supersede a Federation law. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration of local affairs is left strictly in the hands of the locals. 
The Federation can intervene only if complaints are received that the 
operations are not in accordance with Federation laws. 


The American Federation of Musicians is an “open” union. All 
musicians are eligible for membership provided they can prove they 
are competent and qualified. There was a time that each applicant 
would have to appear before an “Examining Committee” and demon-. 
strate his ability as a musician was sufficient to warrant membership 
before his application would be accepted. In recent years this practice 
has all but been abandoned. There are still some locals that maintain 
“Examining Committees.” In the main, the fact that a musician is of 
the opinion that he plays well enough to do so professionally is suffi- 
cient grounds for granting membership. 

No local can enact an Initiation Fee higher than fifty dollars.** 
Most of the larger locals collect this maximum. In the smailer locals 
the Fee is reduced. Several locals have an Initiation Fee of only five 
dollars. Dues and assessments are strictly affairs of the locals. No- 
where in the laws of the Federation are any references concerning the 
amount of dues which a local may or must charge. No record of the 
amounts charged are maintained by the Federation. A survey made in 
connection with this work revealed that the highest amount charged 
was seven dollars per quarter year. This was in effect in only one local. 
The amounts varied from this figure all the way down to a figure of 
three dollars per year collected by some smaller locals. It is possible 
that a few locals may collect even a lesser amount. 

Musicians who have performed anti-union services'* can be sub- 
jected to higher Initiation Fees. If the services were performed against1 
the entire Federation, i. e., crossing a picket line ordered by the 
Federation, playing in an establishment on the National Defaulters’ 
List or the National Unfair List, then the additional fee charged must 
be paid into the treasury of the Federation. If the services performed 
were detrimental only to the local, then the local has the right to main- 
tain the higher fee exacted. 

Members may belong to as many locals as they choose, provided 
no local grants membership for the purpose of circumventing the laws 
of the Federation.'* This right is protected by a specific section of the 
By-laws. 

The Federation endorses the “closed shop” and professes to 
operate under such a policy. Actually it operates under a policy which 
is more closely identified with the “union shop”. Federation members 
are not permitted to give service with non-members without the 
consent of the local concerned. Under this ruling engagements will not 
be played in conjunction with a non-union orchestra. Many locals 
“organize” their jurisdiction by signing “house” contracts with the 
various owners and operators of establishments wherein music is used. 
In these contracts the owners agree that only union musicians will be 
allowed to play in their establishments. Where contracts are not 
negotiated the local may simply inform the operators that if they use 
non-union orchestras, they will be denied the services of union musi- 
cians. This is enforced by placing the establishment on the Local 
Unfair List and then petitioning the Federation to place the establish- 
ment on the National Unfair List. On the surface this may appear to be 
a policy of “closed shop”. Closer investigation shows that in practically 
all instances the chief organizational efforts of locals are directed 
toward the musicians, not the employers. Wherever non-union com- 
petition is encountered, the first steps taken by locals are attempts to 
have the musicians join the union. Even when the musicians are em- 
ployed by a night club or cafe, the local first does everything in its 
power to enroll the men. If these efforts fail, it will then act to attempt 
to force the employer to replace the non-union men with those of the 
union. Thus it would seem that the various locals are satisfied if they 
can maintain a “union shop”. Only when the “union shop” is unobtain- 
able do they resort to demanding a “closed shop”. 

Is such a policy justified? It is the Federation’s contention that 
the salaries and working conditions which have been obtained for 
musicians are the result of the actions and hard work of the union. 
They were made possible only by the support and cooperation of the 
union members. If a musician is to enjoy the benefits which have been 
won over the years by the efforts of the union, then he should con- 
tribute to the further support of the union. The contributions should 
not only take the form of money such as dues and taxes, but should 
also be in the form of cooperation in the maintenance of union wage 
scales and working conditions. While every man has the so-called 
“right to work”, there is also a prior right which has been established 





17 Article 3, Section 2, By-Laws, 1952. 





18 This is not to be confused with non-union services. 





2° As an ple: Membership cannot be granted when it would result in evading the payment of 


10% surcharge. 
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by the union man through his efforts to better the conditions under 
which musicians work. It would be gross injustice to men who have 
fought bitter battles and expended their money to obtain benefits for 
themselves to expect that the fruits of their efforts and sacrifices be 
shared with those who refuse to lend their assistance to insure the 
continuance of the benefits. 

When the musician is accepted into membership, he obligates 
himself to abide by all of the laws, rules and regulations of the 
Federation and in return is granted “citizenship” in the union “democ- 
racy”. He is given the right to participate in the running of his local 
by means of voice and vote. 

In every local the membership meeting is the legislative body. In 
some of the larger locals the right to legislate is vested in the local’s 
Executive Board, in the event it is impossible to hold a meeting due 
to lack of a quorum. The need for such a provision is obvious. The 
business of the local must be transacted. It would be utterly impossible 
to carry out the functions, duties and responsibilities of a local, if 
actions were continually deferred awaiting a meeting. A survey of a 
representative sample of the locals comprising the Federation revealed 
that the locals do not maintain excessively high quorums. They are 
not directly proportional to the size of the membership. They appear 
to be set on the basis of a compromise between a figure small enough 
to insure that meetings will be held and large enough to prevent 
government by a very small minority. 

The number of meetings required per year varies as each local 
sets this number itself. Speaking in general the larger locals meet 
monthly; the smaller locals meet quarterly. There are exceptions to 
this, of course. Almost universally the locals experience difficulty in 
obtaining quorums in order that meetings may be conducted. This is 
especially true with respect to the larger locals. It is practically im- 
possible for them to raise the required number of members unless 
there is pending an issue of extremely vital importance, or one that is 
highly controversial. Most locals hold an “Annual Meeting” at which 
changes in the Constitution, By-laws, Price List, etc., may be enacted. 
These meetings are usually well attended, but even here there are 
numerous instances where a quorum could not be obtained. 

Many locals make a practice of holding a banquet in connec- 
tion with the “Annual Meeting”. All members in good standing 
are allowed to attend the banquet without cost. After the banquet the 
meeting is held. There are numerous locals which serve refreshments, 
such as beer and sandwiches, at every meeting as an inducement to 
the members to attend. 

There are a few locals which have reached the conclusion that 
it is futile to try further to obtain quorums. They have therefore 
instituted the procedure of referring changes in laws to membership 
by means of referenda. These referenda are usually held in connection 
with the annual or biennial elections of officers. A substantial number 
of members generally appear to cast their ballots in the elections for 
officers. The participation is good, but easily could be better. It is 
estimated that on the basis of information received from various 
locals, participation in an election by over 50% of the membership 
is extremely rare. 

It is difficult to place one’s finger on the reason for this apathy 
on the part of members when it comes to their interest in the running 
of their locals. Questioning the members results only in receiving a 
multitude of answers, each one different from the other. There does 
appear to be 4 slight pattern running through the replies. Underlying 
all of the reasons given, is the thought: “So long as the local is function- 
ing without serious fault or interruption, let the Executive Board handle 
things”. Accordingly, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
membership is satisfied to leave the operation of the union in the 
hands of the elected officials so long as the officers are performing in 
an efficient manner. 

Despite the fact that most of the members questioned were con- 
tent to allow the operation of the locals to be controlled by the officers, 
very few were willing to eliminate the constitutional provisions re- 
garding the holding of membership meetings. Apparently, they re- 
garded these provisions as a safeguard to be used when necessary to 
prevent “runaway” administration on the part of the officers. 

The officers of all locals are elected by the membership under 
rules set up by the members. The supervision of the election varies 
with the locals. There are a few who utilize the services of outside 
agencies, such as the “Honest Ballot Association”. The majority of 
elections are supervised by committees. In roughly half of the locals 
the committee is elected by the membership at a meeting prior to the 
election. In the other half the committee is appointed by the President 
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of the local. Almost without exception the time and place of the elec- 
tion is contained in the Constitution and By-laws of the local. Due 
notice of the election is sent to each member. 

In the event the published results of an election are contested, the 
contestant may appeal to the Federation for an investigaion of the 
election. Such appeals are very rare. Those received are usually based 
on a technicality rather than the premise of dishonesty in the conduct 
of the election. 

The executive powers of a local are vested in the local officers, 
which usually consist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Business Agents, and Executive Board Members. In some locals 
the offices of Secretary and Treasurer are separated. In many of the 
smaller locals the office of Business Agent is combined with that of 
Secretary or Secretary-Treasurer. In some instances the President is 
also Business Agent. Certain locals also have established the office of 
Financial Secretary. 

In every local all officers are elected by the membership except 
the Business Agent. Here practice varies. There are some locals in 
which the Business Agent or Agents are elected by the membership. 
Other locals have their Agents elected by the Executive Board. Still 
others give the power of appointment of Business Agents to their local 
Presidents. These Business Agents are known by various titles through- 
out the locals of the Federation. They are referred to as Business Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates, Investigators, and Fieldmen. Though their titles 
may be different, their duties are essentially the same. The Business 
Agents are the representatives of the local in the field. They are the 
contacts between the local and the employers, and between the working 
members and the local officials. They investigate and police engage- 
ments to enforce the laws of the union. They handle petty grievances 
which may arise. They work to establish and maintain good will 
among the union, its members, and the employers. 

In those locals where the Business Agents are appointed, the local 
is of the opinion that the Business Agents are the representatives of 
the local officers and their contact in the field. For this reason they 
must be under the control and supervision of the officers. This would 
not be possible if the Business Agents were elected by the membership. 
Under such circumstances they would be responsible only to the mem- 
bership. It would be possible for them to carry out the instructions of 
the administration in a slip-shod and inefficient manner, or even refuse 
to enforce the policies of the administration. They could not be re- 
moved from office for such action or lack of action without considerable 
confusion and difficulty. 

On the other hand, locals are of the opinion that the Business 
Agents represent the members in their relations with employers. They 
are of considerable influence and are vested with considerable powers, 
rights and privileges. For these reasons they should be responsible to 
the membership and elected by them. Somehow, this seems to be some- 
what similar to insisting that the City Police Department be elected by 
the residents of the community. 

In a large majority of the locals the Secretary or Secretary-Treas- 
urer is the chief executive officer. This holds true most especially in 
the smaller locals. He acts practically in the capacity of Executive 
Secretary. Between meetings of the Executive Board or of the mem- 
bership the operation of the local is in his hands. In such instances the 
President’s duties consist chiefly of presiding over meetings. In the 
remaining locals the executive duties are divided between the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. There are a few locals where the President is 
charged with the responsibility of operating the local while the Secre- 
tary acts only in the capacity of a record keeper. 

In all locals the Secretary must perform the usual duties associated 
with such an office. In many locals he is the only officer of the local 
required to perform his duties on a full time basis. The position of 
Secretary is also automatically strengthened as to prestige and power 
by the fact that he receives all of the communications and directives 
sent to his local. His duties also bring him into contact with most of 
the membership at one time or another due to his responsibilities in 
connection with the records of the local. It is therefore natural that 
the members will consult him whenever a problem arises. To many 
members the Secretary is the union. 

Wherever a local has instituted the office of Financial Secretary, 
his duties consist chiefly of acting in a capacity similar to that of a 
receiving teller. He accepts payment of dues, fees, assessments, fines, 
taxes, etc. After making the appropriate record entries, the monies 
are turned over to the Treasurer for deposit. 

The Executive Boards of nearly every local consist of the top 
officers plus certain other members elected by the membership. ‘The - - 
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actual titles of these bodies vary with the locals. Some are called 
Executive Committees. Others are referred to as Board of Directors, 
Board of Governors and other similar titles. Their functions are very 
much the same in all locals. The Board administers the affairs of the 
local. In the larger locals the Boards meet weekly, and even semi- 
weekly. As the size of the local decreases, so do the number of meetings 
required for the Executive Board. In some smaller locals the Board 


' meets only when the occasion demands. Other Boards meet quarterly or 


monthly. As close as can be determined, every local has some pro- 
vision in its laws whereby a special meeting of the Board can be de- 
manded by a member if he has good and sufficient reason. 

In the majority of the smaller locals, there appears to be evidence 
that it is traditional that the local President serve only one term. There 
are exceptions to this of course. The turnover in local Secretaries is 
relatively small. This can easily be accounted for. In most small 
locals the salary paid to officers is very small. In numerous locals the 
officers are not compensated for their services except that they may be 
exempted from the payment of dues while in office. This makes it 
rather difficult to induce a member to seek office. In such cases the 
Secretary must perform his duties in his spare time. Unless he has been 
retired from some other trade or profession, he is occupied earning his 
living full time in some other field. As a general rule, most members 
who serve as Secretaries of small locals do so because they have a 
genuine love for the labor movement; they are devoted to the musi- 
cians’ cause, and they have a keen and sincere desire to serve their 
fellow musicians. 

In a great many locations the Musicians’ Union was the first 
union to be organized. This is most especially true in the South and 
Mid-West. In one prairie state town the formation of the Musicians’ 
Union was met with stiff and bitter opposition. The townspeople 
wanted no union among them. They descended in a mob upon the 
Secretary who had organized the local, and they were prepared to ride 
him and his family out of town on a rail. This man met the mob at his 
front gate and defended his home and family with a shotgun. In one 
way and another he convinced the “delegation” that there was nothing 
wrong with his forming a union, and he intended to stay to continue 
his activities. This all occurred some twenty to thirty years ago. Today, 
this man is still Secretary of his local. He is a highly respected citizen of 
his community. The local he founded has prospered, and it too enjoys 
a respected position in the life of the town and its surrounding area. 

In the larger locals, in each election you most always find opposi- 
tion to the current officers. There are numerous times when the op- 

ition wins and the incumbent officérs are forced out. Even in the 
rge locals, the salaries paid to the officers are not too large. This 
fact is a great deterrent to the desire to seek office. Also to be con- 
sidered is the apparent feeling on the part of the membership to “go 
along” with the officers so long as they do a commendable job. This is 


the same feeling that underlies the members’ apathy toward attending 


meetings. 
The Federation maintains records only on local Presidents and 


. Secretaries. From this source it was determined that each year in these 


approximately 1400 officers*® roughly 200 changes occur. One-seventh 
of the two major officers of a local is replaced during each year. 

There are no unusual bars to holding office in any local. The 
majority require only that the candidate be a member in good 
standing. Certain locals also stipulate that the candidate must have 
been a member for a given number of years before he is eligible to 
run for one of the major offices of a local. The average local in this 
category requires only one year’s membership. There are some who 
have set a greater period. As far as can be determined, none maintain 
a period greater than three years. In addition to this length of member- 
ship requirement, other requirements in effect are: a candidate for a 
major office must have served a previous term as a member of the 
local Executive Board, a candidate must have attended at least a 
majority of the membership meetings during the year immediately 
prior to the nominations. This last requirement is to be found only in 
the smaller locals. 

There are two general methods of nomination for office employed 
by the locals. The first is found as a rule in the small locals. It consists 
of nominations from the floor at a designated Nomination Meeting. The 
second is chiefly used by the large locals. It consists of nomination by 

tition. The prospective candidate for office must file with the local 
retary a petition to place his name on the ballot . The petition must 
bear the signatures of a required number of members of the local. 
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2¢ 700 lecals, 2 officers per local. 


ihis number is in all cases reasonable. The average requirement is 
twenty-five signatures. The locals are most careful to insure that ade- 
quate notice is sent to all members giving full particulars and details 
concerning nominations and elections. They are well aware that the 
International Executive Board will not hesitate to rule invalid an 
election which was not held in strict conformity with the local and 
Federation laws. The Board has ruled many times that an election held 
without due notice to the membership is to be voided. 


The local officers are in all cases musicians. There is no evidence 
to be found of any local being “taken over” by outside forces. Very 
few officers have been members less than five years. The majority have 
been members for over twenty years. 


Many of the locals publish a bulletin or journal for the information 
of their members. When such journals are published, they almost 
always contain the minutes of the membership and Executive Board 
meetings as well as the financial statement of the local. Such publica- 
tions are relatively costly, and also require a great deal of time and 
effort to prepare. For these reasons the smaller locals, as a general 
rule, do not publish a journal. Even in the large locals the journal 
has little material in it other than that mentioned above. Only in the 
locals in New York and Los Angeles does there appear in the journal 
a considerable amount of articles besides the minutes. Self-praise by 
the local officers is conspicuous by its absence. 


Locals are required to hold trials of members in strict compliance 
with the terms of Article 7 of the Federation By-laws. In all but a very 
few instances the local trial agency is the Executive Board. Here again 
we come to the lack of separation between the Executive and the 
Judicial. Only in the largest locals are separate Trial Boards elected 
by the members. There are several locals that elect a Trial Board to 
hear charges preferred against a member in the event charges are pre- 
ferred. These Trial Boards hold office only during the course of the 
trial. They are discharged when a verdict has been reached and 
sentence, if required, has been imposed. In one local of which I have 
knowledge members accused of violations are tried before a jury which 
is chosen by lot from the membership rolls. 


In several of the locals which maintain separate Trial Boards the 
action of the Board in passing sentence upon a member found guilty is 
not final until it has been approved by the local Executive Board. The 
Executive Board reviews the testimony and the sentence and has the 
power to remit or reduce the penalty imposed. In other locals such 
rights are vested in the general membership meeting. 

The majority of cases heard before local trial bodies consist of 
alleged violations of laws requiring the reporting of engagements to 
the union by the leader prior to performing the engagement, alleged 
violations of minimum price laws, and failure to pay local taxes when 
due. Cases involving “conduct detrimental to the union” or other 
“catch-all” rules are most rare. This is proved by the fact that there 
was only one appeal to the International Executive Board on such a 
case in the past five years. It is logical to assume that any member 
found guilty on such a controversial charge by a local would without 
doubt appeal his conviction. 

In all locals the accused is afforded ample consideration as to 
his rights. He is informed of the charges preferred against him as well 
as the identify of his accuser. It is not unusual for the accused to be 
summoned before some local body for examination before formal 
charges are preferred in order to determine whether or not the accusa- 
tions directed at the member have merit. If there appears to be suffi- 
cient evidence of a violation to warrant further consideration, the 
— are preferred and the matter is referred to the local’s trial 
body. 

The locals are extremely cautious in their approach toward trials, 
since they are fully aware of the member’s right of appeal to the Inter- 
national Executive Board. They realize fully that the Federation will 
not uphold a conviction upon appeal if no evidence is present to sup- 
port the conviction. The locals also know that the Federation insists 
upon complete compliance with Article 7 of the By-laws. Any trial 
which is not held according to these provisions will be set aside. Since 
most locals operate under a system whereby the trial body is elected 
by the membership, a further check and balance is placed upon their 
activities by the fact that the members of the body must face the 


membership at the next election. Any trial body that attempted to con- . 


duct its business in an extra-legal manner would not remain in office 
for any length of time. The membership of various locals are well 
versed concerning their rights and privileges. They know that -on 
election day they are supreme, and they do not hesitate to exercise their 
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franchise to insure that they receive fair and proper treatment in all 
respects from all elected officials. 

The majority of locals elect their officers for a one-year term. 
There seems to be a trend of late throughout the locals to increase the 
term. A sizable number of locals now elect their officers to serve for 
two years. A few locals have established terms greater than two years. 
Insofar as can be determined no term of office is longer than five 
years. A number of locals have adopted the practice of holding an 
annual election, but staggering the terms of the officers and members 
of the Executive Board so that a portion of the officials must run for 
office each year. The reasoning behind such a policy is apparently that 
the membership is of the opinion that a short term of office is not 
advisable, but the membership desires to be in a position each year 
to influence policy by their election of a certain portion of the 
governing body. Most local officers favor terms of office greater than 
one year. They feel that with such a short term they no sooner get 
elected than they have to start campaigning for re-election. Peculiarly, 
when these same local officers act as delegates to the Convention of the 
Federation they bitterly oppose two-year terms for the Federation 
officers. 

At the 1949 Convention President Petrillo introduced.a Recom- 
mendation which would call for biennial instead of annual conventions. 
The sentiment against such a change was so strong, and the objections 
voiced by the delegates were so numerous, that Mr. Petrillo withdrew 
the Recommendation before it came up for formal consideration. It 
must be stated that the delegates seemed to be against the measure 
more from a standpoint of a desire to meet in convention every year 
than from a standpoint of insisting upon a one-year term for the Fed- 
eration officers. They felt that the annual Convention was advisable in 
order that the delegates could maintain their roles in shaping the 
policies and destinies of the Federation. 

This brings us to an important aspect on the local scene—the 
selection of delegates to the Convention. As has been previously ex- 
plained, the delegates must be elected by the membership. There is no 
other way that they may be selected. In practically every local the 
officers are candidates for delegate. Where only one delegate is allowed, 
the Secretary usually runs. These officers are not always successful in 
their bid for election to this post. Not all local officers choose to run 
for delegate, but the greatest majority of the delegates elected are 
officers of the locals. There is a feeling prevalent throughout the 
membership that they should be represented by their officers. It is 
thought that the experience which the officers gain by attending the 
Convention is beneficial to the membership. Here they can consult with 
the officers of the Federation. They can exchange views and ideas 
with other delegates. They are in a better position to represent the 
local, since they transact the business of the local during the year. 

Most local officers are eager to attend the Convention. They 
have an opportunity of tangible contact with the Federation and feel 
that they are for the length of the sessions a very vital part of the 
Federation. In no few number of cases the per diem and hotel expenses 
paid to the delegates:is the only sizable remuneration a local Secretary 
receives for his services to the union. Local officials are willing to 
work all year long for their iocal almost without compensation for the 
privilege of attending the Convention. 

Many members seek the office of delegate because they desire 
to introduce certain legislation. They have some theory of law which 
they wish the Federation to adopt. In a good many instances they have 
managed to convince the local membership that their plans have merit, 
and they have been elected as delegates. While it is customary to 
elect local officers to be delegates, nothing can prevent any member 
from being elected if he can gather sufficent votes. As an inducement 
to accept office in the local, or as a result of the strong thought that 
the best representative of the local is a local officer, many locals have 
included in their laws provisions that a certain officer shall be a dele- 
gate to the Convention by virtue of his holding the particular office. 
This is accepted by the Federation, provided that the office is an elective 
one. No one can become a delegate by virtue of holding an appointive 
office. 

A few paragraphs above it was stated that in a good many locals 
the monies received by a delegate were the only substantial payments 
he received for serving his local. This is an unhappy truth. Strangely 
enough, unions are notoriously poor employers. They demand of their 
officers long hours of service at any time of the day or night and in 
return are willing to pay only a very small salary. As an example, 
there are the local officers who receive as compensation “free dues while 
in office”. Others receive an annual salary measured in the hundreds 
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of dollars. Within the twenty largest locals in the Federation are some 
which pay their officers less than $3,000.00 per year. In this group 
you can find officers holding positions requiring full time service who 
receive less than $40.00 per week. These men must supplement their 
income by working at music jobs at night and on week ends. In one 
large Eastern !ocal the membership raised their minimum wage scales 
three times in the past seven years. During the same period they twice 
voted to REDUCE the officers’ salaries. This particular membership 
flatly refused to vote an increase in dues to compensate for rising 
operating costs. They absolutely will not agree to the imposing of a 
1% Local Engagement Tax to support the focal. They have only one 
answer to the desperate need to balance their income and expense. 
That is: “Reduce the officers’ salaries!” 

The reasons for this conflicting stand are many, varied and com- 
plex. First of all, payments of dues, assessments and taxes are made 
directly by the members to the union. There is no “painless” payroll 
deduction by the employer as found in other trades and industries. 
The member is definitely aware of each payment he makes. Too often 
the members and the officers themselves are victims of their own en- 
tangling propaganda. A candidate for office will run on an economy 
platform. He will charge the incumbent officers with mismanagement 
and extravagance. He will promise decreased expenditures and there- 
fore decreased dues, or the removal of engagment taxes. When elected, 
he promptly discovers that fulfilling his campaign promises is diffi- 
cult. The previous administration did not mismanage. The expenses 
were legitimate. Extravagance was not present. He cannot reduce 
expenses. In fact, the rising cost of operation may increase expenses. 
The new administration is faced with the sad prospect of advising the 
members that a rise in dues is necessary. Here they run headlong into 
trouble. The membership, led by the old administration leaders, insists 
upon the economy promised in the campaign. To obtain this they 
demand that the officers begin the economy by cutting salaries. The 
officers have been snared in a trap of their own making. Too often. 
also, the membership feels that the prestige of being a local officer 
is equivalent to salary. They forget that “prestige buys no bread.” 
Many members learn this only when they manage to be elected to 
office. Then it is too late. The membership has been thoroughly con- 
vinced that their stand is correct. It must be correct because there 
are others eager and willing to run for office. It is a most difficult 
task to educate the membership that it is to their benefit to pay decent 
salaries to their officers. If the position pays well, it will attract a 
higher caliber of man to seek office. It also will insure that the mem- 
bership receives better service from their officials. 

One of the evils usually associated with the entrusting of authority 
to low-paid officials is the ever present danger of corruption and 
misuse of office. The locals of the American Federation of Musicians 
have not been immune to this. There are several cases on record 
where local Secretaries have diverted union funds to their own pur- 
poses. The Federation is powerless to act to prevent such occurrences, 
since it cannot interfere with the internal working of a local. It can 
only step in after the violations have been brought to light. Even then 
it prefers to let the local resolve its own problems according to the 
avenues open to it in the laws. The Federation does insist that all 
officers handling funds be bonded as a protection to the Federation and 
the local. It also strongly recommends audits by an outside auditor, 
but it no right to insist upon this. 


Along with the diverting of funds, several locals have had in- 
stances of officers accepting bribes and “kick-backs” from members 
and employers in return for favors and concessions. Within the past 
three years the major officers of one local were removed from office 
by the International Executive Board after being found guilty of gross 
misfeasance and malfeasance of office. Their misconduct in office 
was suspected for many years, but it was impossible to get members 
of the local to testify against them. Finally, their actions became so 
out of line that it became obvious to a Traveling Representative on a 
routine visit that flagrant violations were occurring. During further 
investigation ordered by President Petrillo, testimony against the 
officers in question was obtained which led to their conviction. 


From an over-all standpoint the local officers are hard working, 
honest union leaders who are striving for the betterment of their 
members. They are faithful and sincere in the performance of the 
duties entrusted to them. At times they are handicapped by being able 
to operate only on a part time basis, but they do the best possible job 
under difficult circumstances. They are definitely subject to the man- 
dates: of their membership. They hold office only at the pleasure of 
the members. 
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Chapter 14 
COLORED MEMBERS 


The American Federation of Musicians has within itself a definite 
and difficult civil rights problem. It is the problem of the colored 
member. There are some locals that will not accept colored members. 
When this issue first arose, an attempt was made to resolve the prob- 
lem by establishing subsidiary colored locals. The subsidiary local 
was subordinate to, and under the control of, the white local. This 
was followed until 1941. One of the first steps taken by President 
Petrillo after he succeeded Joseph N. Weber to the Presidency was to 
abolish the subsidiary locals. These colored units were chartered as 
full-fledged autonomous locals. 

At the present time there are fifty such colored locals in the Fed- 
eration. The majority are below the Mason-Dixon Line, but there are 
some above in the so-called North. There are colored locals in Boston; 
Bridgeport and New Haven, Connecticut; Atlantic City; Chicago; San 
Francisco; and Seattle; just to name a few. In some of these cities 
the colored members prefer to maintain their own local. They feel 
that in this manner they are guaranteed representation, since they 
thereby have their own elected officers. Even more important, they 
are entitled to delegates to the Convention. In others of these cities 
they would be only too happy to amalgamate with the white local, if 
such could be arranged. 

While such a situation does exist on one hand, on the other we 
have locals in the deep South, right in the heart of South Carolina, 
for instance, that accept colored members on an equal basis with 
white members. There are several open locals that have elected colored 
officers. On April 1, 1953, the colored local in Los Angeles amalga- 
mated with the white local. The merger took place after considerable 
negotiation. At one point, when the matter seemed to be doomed 
because of legal and technical obstacles, President Petrillo delegated 
a committee of the International Executive Board to proceed to Los 
Angeles to assist. Under the supervision of this committee, and with 
the cooperation of both locals, the obstacles were cleared. The merger 
was consummated. With this as a guide, the two locals in other West 
Coast cities are now investigating the possibilities of amalgamation. 

Wherever colored locals exist, the Federation has ruled that all 
colored members come under the jurisdiction of the colored local. 
This holds true no matter what type of engagement the colored mem- 
ber is playing. If a colored member is playing in a “white” establish- 
ment, he is under the jurisdiction of the colored local. The colored 
local must in this case enforce the wage scales and working conditions 
of the white local. This is to prevent establishments hiring colored 
members to play for less than white menibers. Such would clearly 
be unfair competition. 


The Federation has also ruled that if a colored musician will not 
be accepted as a member by the local in whose jurisdiction he resides, 
he has the right to join the nearest local that will accept him. Should 
_ he then obtain employment in the jurisdiction wherein he resides, he 

must be treated as though he were a member of that local even though 
he is not. 

In 1946 the annual Convention was held in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
As entertainment for the delegates a picnic at a local establishment on 
the outskirts of the city was organized. Certain of the residents of 
this community learned that it was the intention of the Federation to 
ignore the state segregation laws in the transportation of delegates to 
the area and also at the picnic itself. No arrangements were made to 
insist upon the colored delegates being seated only in the back of the 
buses. Neither were any provisions made to separate the delegates 
by color at the picnic. These civic-minded citizens, anxious to uphold 
the laws of the State of Florida, complained most bitterly to the 
authorities. They insisted that strict compliance with the segregation 
laws be enforced. When President Petrillo was advised of this by the 
Police Department, he immediately called off the picnic. His action 
was ratified without objection by the Convention at its next session. 
The delegates had no desire to participate in any venture where any 
of their number would be discriminated against. The rentals on the 
buses and the grounds were paid. The food which had been ordered 
was turned over to a charitable institution. 

The colored musician holds no secondary class membership inso- 
far as the Federation is concerned. He may be denied admission in 
certain locals, which are in the minority, but he is granted the privi- 
lege of joining any other neighboring local that will accept him. Each 
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year finds another three or four of the “white only” locals voting to 
accept colored members. The time will soon be here when the colored 
locals will have disappeared. All locals will have no racial bars to 
membership. 


Chapter IS 
WOMEN MEMBERS 


Just a few words are required to discuss women members. There 
are no locals that refuse to grant membership to women. Any refusal 
of membership based solely on the applicant’s being a woman would 
not be upheld by the Federation. The Federation has a great many 
female members, many of whom serve their locals as officers and 
delegates to the Conventions. In a sizable number of the smaller locals 
the Secretary’s wife is also a member, and she gives excellent service 
to the local acting in the capacity of Assistant Secretary. Several locals 
have elected women year after year to serve as Secretary-Treasurer- 
Business Agent. They have done highly commendable work, and they 
are respected throughout the Federation. 


Chapter 16 


COMMENTS, CRITICISMS, CONCLUSIONS 


We have examined quite thoroughly the government of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. How does it stand when subjected to 
test by the “Bill of Rights for Union Members”? Let us compare the 
Federation’s operation with each Article of the “Bill” point by point. 


“Membership . . . should not be denied by dis- 
crimination based upon race, creed, color, sex, national 
origin or political affiliation . .. ” 


Our start is not too auspicious. On the first point there is found 
a fault. No applicant is turned down because of race, creed, sex, 
national origin or political affiliation. However, a colored musician 
may in some instances be refused. It is true that he can gain full mem- 
bership in some local, but he is not always free to join as he chooses. 


It is a rather sad commentary on the Federation and on this 
country that a musician in Washington, D. C., our nation’s capitol, 
is forced to accept membership in a separate local if he is not of the 
“accepted” color. 


On the brighter side, there is abundant conclusive evidence that 
excellent and rapid progress is being made toward the final abolish- 
ment of “Jim Crow.” Strong sentiment for this can be found. The 
Federation is of the opinion that it is impossible to legislate race 
prejudice out of existence. You cannot enforce laws governing emo- 
tions. The surest and the quickest way to solve the problem is educa- 
tion. Only when the proponents of color distinction have learned of 
the errors and those discriminated against have been properly equipped 
to take their rightful place in society can the differences be resolved. 
In the Federation the end is in sight. Through contact in union affairs 
and as delegates to the Convention the colored members have steadily 
earned increasing respect for the members they represent. There is 
absolutely no doubt in my mind that I will live to see the last separate 
colored local disband by reason of its members being accepted in the 
“white” local. 


“Membership . . . should not be denied by the impo- 
sition of restrictive or excessive initiation fees.” 


The maximum fee is set by the By-laws of the Federation at fifty 
dollars. This cannot be considered to be excessive. Many locals allow 
this amount to be paid on an installment basis. 


“Membership . . . should not be denied by any 
limitations on membership other than incompetence . . . 
bad moral character or a record of anti-union activity.” 


The American Federation of Musicians is an open union. As long 
as the applicant can prove he is capable of earning money through 
the playing of music he is accepted. Bad moral character can possibly 
be cause for rejection. A record of anti-union activity usually means 
a higher initiation fee will be charged the applicant. No permanent 
bar to membership is set up. 
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“ ... provisions for regular meetings or conven- 
tions held at reasonable intervals... ” 


Each local in the Federation has provisions for regular member- 
ship meetings. There is difficulty in obtaining quorums for the trans- 
action of business, but the provisions are there, nevertheless. The 
Convention convenes annually, and this will hold true for many years 
to come. It would be easier to obtain free elections in a dictatorship 
than it would be to abolish the annual meeting of the representatives 
of the various locals. 


“ _.. fair elections... 


The American Federation of Musicians demands fair elections. 
It sets an example by conducting a free, fair and efficiently run elec- 
tion at its annual Convention. No crooked or rigged elections will be 
tolerated on either the Federation or local level. 


“ free discussion within the union of all union 
” 


matters... 

Free speech is a fundamental precept of the Federation. No mem- 
ber need fear being taken to task for criticizing his union. Most locals 
contain factions opposed to the current administration. They are free 
in condemning the actions of the officials in power. Lively elections 
are experienced with all the attendant campaign literature and promises. 


“ |. . control of dues, assessments and financial 
matters by the membership, together with clear and 
authentic periodic reports to members on union finan- 
OMBese”™ 

The accounts of the Federation are audited quarterly by a highly 
respected auditing firm. The audit is published to the Convention and 
is available to any member. The Treasurer is required to report an- 
nually to the Convention. His report is available to all members. 


Most of the locals require periodic audits of their accounts and 
financial reports to the membership. The Federation is not in a 
position to demand such a policy be adopted in every local. This is 
a matter of local autonomy. The Federation does require that each 
local official handling funds be bonded for the protection of the mem- 
hership. Most bonding companies require an annual audit as a con- 
dition to be met to obtain or renew the bond of any official entrusted 
with the care of funds. 


No local or Federation officer has the power to levy taxes, dues 
or assessments. On the local level such power is vested only in the 
membership. On the Federation level the matter is solely in the prov- 
ince of the Convention. 

“Protection within his union against arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of a disciplinary character. to be guaranteed 
by constitutional provisions for fair hearings before 
persons other than those bringing charges, and with 
appeal to a separate and independent body.” 


The right of a fair trial is adequately guaranteed by the By-laws 
of the Federation. The right of appeal is not completely guaranteed. 
Any case tried by a local body is appealable to the International 
Executive Board and thence to the Convention if the ultimate penalty 
included a fine of $500.00 or more, or expulsion. The decision in a 
case originally referred to the International Executive Board is appeal- 
able to the Convention only in instances as described above. We then 
have certain trial decisions which are not subject to appeal. 


To correct this, and also at the same time to hasten the judicial 
procedure, it is suggested that all cases of minor violations in which 
the Federation takes original jurisdiction be heard by the Secretary 
sitting alone. Minor violations would include failure to report an 
engagement, failure to identify as a member and other similar counts. 
Major violations would be heard by a three-man body consisting of 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Federation. The de- 
cisions of the Secretary and the three-member court would be appeal- 
able to the full International Executive Board. These three men are 
chosen since these are full-time officers. 


A separate and distinct judicial branch would be ideal, but the 
expense of maintaining such an arrangement would be prohibitive. 
Under the present method the members are receiving fair and equal 
justice. No great amount of improvement would result from the adop- 
tion of an unrelated third branch. These latter statements are of 
course purely subjective. 


As the American Federation of Musicians is not a “hiring hall” 
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union (members are not hired through the union), the fourth article 
does not apply. 

The American Federation of Musicians is a union run by its 
members. Its officers are all members elected in free and fair elections. 
The supreme body in the Federation is the Convention. It is all power- 
ful. It can easily control the actions of any officer. It makes all of 
the laws that govern the operation of the union. Despite its power 
the Convention is still responsible to the membership. The delegates 
are elected by the members, and they must answer to the members for 
any actions passed by the Convention. 

This union can be likened to a federal or state government au- 
thority, commission or board. In operation it is very similar to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Federation Communications 
Commission or a State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board. All of 
these Governmental Agencies consist of interlocking and inter-related 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Branches. They make their own 
regulations; they enforce these regulations; they try those who have 
committed acts contrary to these regulations. It has been argued by 
various sources that these Agencies should be revised as to forma- 
tion. The reasoning behind the advocation of the change is that the 
Agencies are undemocratic in character. It is contrary to the basic 
concepts of this government to authorize and support governmental 
agencies wherein the three branches are not separated. Those in favor 
of retaining the existing set-up contend that efficient administration 
of the law is possible only under the combined arrangement. They 
point out also that to separate the functions would result in additional 
personnel with atiendant salaries and expense, thus making the cost 
of administration almost prohibitive. Furthermore, it is their thought 
that in the final analysis the judging as to whether or not the agency 
is democratic is based not on the organization of the agency but 
rather on where and how the agency derives its authority and the 
manner in which the authority is used. If those citizens who have 
dealings with the agency are treated fairly and due respect is given 
to their rights, then the agency and its procedures are democratic and 
the lack of separation is of small importance. In addition, the courts 
are always open to any who feel that their rights have been trans- 
gressed and redress from wrong is available. 

There is a great deal of similarity between unions and govern- 
mental agencies of the type discussed above. These agencies were 
designed to administer efficiently and with a minimum of cost certain 
operations of the government and the citizens connected therewith. 
They were organized to accomplish a specific task in the best and 
simplest way possible. It must be recognized that tri-partite govern- 
ment is an expensive luxury. Deep in the roots of the forming of 
unions is to be found this principle of efficient administration with 
the least expense. A labor union is strictly obligated to practice 
reasonable economy in the expending of its funds. These funds repre- 
sent the contributions of its members, and they are the property of 
the members. In justification to its members a union must demand 
and exact sound value from its expenditures. Hence, most labor unions 
(the American Federation of Musicians in particular) have been or- 
ganized with a governmental structure designed for efficient operation 
and minimum cost of administration. Officials, and groups of offi- 
cials, serve in dual capacities in order to reduce salary expense and 
to expedite internal operational procedures. 

The arguments for the retention of governmental agencies (of 
the type mentioned above) in their present form appear to apply 
equally to labor unions. As long as the members of a labor union 
are receiving fair and just treatment in their dealings with their union, 
and as long as their rights are protected and respected, the fact that 
their governmental structure is not of the form usually desired or 
recommended as best should not be cause for serious and violent con- 
demnation. If it is possible for individuals, organizations and the 
government itself to advocate, support and maintain agencies of the 
government which have enactment, enforcement and interpretation of 
laws combined into one department, certainly these same persons and 
groups are in no position to turn about and criticize labor unions 
for operating in the same manner. 


In a few places the American Federation of Musicians stands in 
need of revision and improvement in order to conform to the “Bill 
of Rights.” It will, however, stand favorably when compared with 
governmental agencies operating and organized in a similar manner. 
Basically, fundamentally and essentially the American Federation of 
Musicians is a democratic union controlled by its members and work- 
ing for their benefit. It is my firm belief that this union can well be 
cited as an example to be followed by other labor unions. 
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APPENDIX A 


List of questions sent to various locals of the American Fed- 


eration of Musicians in connection with the research necessary for 
this work. 


1. 
2. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


How often does your local hold elections for officers? 
Are the elections by secret ballot? 
a. If not, how are the elections conducted? 
Are local elections supervised by local officials, election committee 
or an outside source? If an outside source, give name. 
Are all members in good standing entitled to vote? 
Are the following officers elected by the membership? 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Executive Board Members 

Business Agents 
What are the terms of office for the following? 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Executive Board Members 

Business Agents 
Are there any qualifications placed upon candidacy for a major office 
in your local other than membership in good standing? 
a. What are these qualifications and what office is affected? 
What is the procedure for nomination to office? 
Has any member who ran for office in the last 15 years, and was 
defeated, been erased, expelled or suspended from membership? 
a. If so, please give details. 
How are Delegates to the A. F. of M. Convention chosen? 
Who determines how many Delegates to the A. F. of M. Convention 
to which you are entitled will be sent to the Convention? 
What type of notice is required to be sent to members concerning 
elections? 
Are violators of local and/or Federation law tried by your local 
Executive Board? 
Does your local have a separate Trial Board? 
a. If so, how do members of this Trial Board attain office? 
How mny meetings per year of the general membership are required 
by your local laws? 
What type of notice is required to be sent to members concerning 
meetings? 
How many general membership meetings were held during the year 
1950? 
If the number of general membership meetings held during 1950 is 
less than the required number. state the reason. 
How many meetings per year of the local Executive Board are re- 
quired by your local laws? 
How many local Executive Board meetings were held during the 
year 1950? : 
If the number of Executive Board meetings held during 1950 is less 
than the number required, state the reason. 
What is your local membership? 
How many members are required to constitute a quorum for a 
general membership meeting? 
How many members are on your local Executive Board? 
How many members are required to constitute a quorum for a 
local Executive Board meeting? 
How long have the following officers in your local held membership 
in the A. F. of M.? (Approximately.) 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Executive Board Members 

Business Agents 
Does your local publish an official journal, newspaper or magazine? 
Is this publication mailed to every member? 
Does this publication contain the financial statement of your local? 


Are the minutes of the Executive Board meetings published in this 
medium? 

Are the minutes of the membership meetings published in this 
medium? 

Is any member in good standing allowed access to the minutes of 
your local? 

Can any member obtain upon request a copy of your local’s Consti- 
tution and By-laws? 

Are the books and financial records of your local subject to audit? 


Who performs this audit? 
How often is the audit made? 
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By Dr. Leslie Bell 





Most articles and pamphlets published by 
the American Federation of Musicians are 
written especially for its members and are 
read only by them. Up until recently the 
A. F. of M. has been too lax for its own good 
in letting the general public know just what 
its problems are. 

| have, however, a new A. F. of M. pam- 
phlet before me, which is, as it says, “an ap- 
peal to public understanding and action” and 
is addressed not only to musicians but to 
every citizen who values music and whose 
life would be incomplete without it. The 
pamphlet bears the ominous title of “Diminu- 
endo” and on its cover is a picture of a violin 
covered with cobwebs. 

“Diminuendo” is concerned not only with 
the present plight of musicians but with the 
future plight of audiences. “I fear,” says J. C. 
Petrillo in the preface, “that the end of music 
as a cultural art is plainly within sight.” The 
reference is, of course, to the growth of me- 
chanical music and the resulting decline of 
live performance. 


Quarter Century Lapse 


It all began in 1929 when the invention of 
sound movies put 22,000 musicians out of 
work. Since then, conditions have become 
progressively worse. Today there are approxi- 
mately 248,000 professional musicians in 
Canada and the U. S. A. Only 72,000 of 
these, however, can be said to make their liv- 
ing entirely from music. The rest must sub- 
sidize their earnings with other forms of em- 
ployment. The thirty-two major symphony 
orchestras in the two countries employ fewer 
than 2,270 players. These represent the cream 
of the crop—the top artists who have devoted 
their lives to intensive study. Their average 
weekly salary is $81.00, but since their aver- 
age employment is only 2214 weeks a year, 
they realize a total of little more than $1,700 
per annum. 
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In the field of lighter music the picture is 
no brighter. The big name dance band, for 
instance, is rapidly disappearing from the 
scene. As Artie Shaw told me last winter, the 
competition of the juke box makes it eco- 
nomically impossible for the big band to 
carry on. 

There are in the U. S. A. today 2,636 broad- 
casting stations but not more than 2,200 musi- 
cians find year-round employment in them. 
This represents an average of less than one 
musician per station. It will be recognized, 
of course, that conditions are not as bad in 
Canada, where the government-owned CBC is 
committed to present a certain number of live 
broadcasts. 


Killing the Goose 


Is the fact that the musician is in a bad 
way any concern of the general public? Some 
do not think so. I have heard it said that the 
average person is really not very much inter- 
ested in live performance and would just as 
soon get his music from records, especially 
since high fidelity equipment has now made 
them so life-like. I am not convinced this is 
true, but in any case, Mr. Record Lover had 
better ask himself a question. How long will 
we be able to enjoy records if there are no 
musicians left to make them? If there is to 
be no work for live musicians, says “Diminu- 
endo,” then very soon there just won’t be any 
live musicians. Already the handwriting is on 
the wall. Symphony orchestras today are at 
their wits’ end to find good string players. 
Apparently not many young people are inter- 
ested in dedicating their lives to the violin 
in return for the privilege of starving. “Our 
heritage of music,” says “Diminuendo,” 
“eventually will consist only of historical li- 
braries of recordings. There will be no new 
music, no youthful talent coming along to 
man our symphonies or make new records. 
There will be only memories of a better day.” 


What is the solution? Somehow, says 
“Diminuendo,” money must be found to keep 
live music alive. In former times considerable 
help came from wealthy men who patronized 
the arts, but income taxes and succession 
duties have reduced the number of million- 
aires and made them handle their purse- 
strings with caution. A good deal is being 
done today by enthusiastic community groups 
across the country and by far-sighted local 
governments who have raised money or set 
aside funds for public concerts. The A. F. 
of M. from its own trust fund has subsidized 
several thousand public performances. But 
this, says “Diminuendo,” is not enough. The 
only final solution is permanent subsidy from 
the central government. This has become an 
accepted practice in most parts of the western 
world. The governments of Britain, conti- 
nental Europe, Australia and South America 
all contribute towards the cost of public con- 
certs. 

As a matter of fact, the U. S. government 
contributes money, too, but it is for the music 
of Europe and not for the music of its own 
country. This is what strikes Mr. Petrillo as 
so illogical and so short-sighted. “The pub- 
lic,” he says, “has a real stake in the future 
of music. Our government confesses such a 
responsibility when it contributes foreign aid 
tax dollars to the rehabilitation of war-scarred 
opera houses and symphonic organizations in 
free Europe. Paradoxically, here at home 
where, we are told, the hope of the free world 
centers, apathy and lack of understanding are 
permitting a cornerstone of our great civiliza- 
tion to crumble.” 

Whether the government changes its policy 
or not is, in the final analysis, dependent en- 
tirely upon the public. “There is no reason 
to believe,” says Petrillo, “that this or any 
administration will provide adequate support 
for music unless and until the public awakens 
to the need and demands the remedy.” 
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Handel's “Messiah,” the most performed oratorio in the United 
States, has had a long and eventful history. Its continued 
freshness after 200 years is proof of its enduring worth. 


HRISTMAS, if we look under the super- 
ficialities of shopping sprees, tinsel dis- 
play, street-corner Santas and badgered 

postmen, still exists as the celebration of the 
birth of a Child, and as such has all the won- 
der and innocence connected with such an 
event. So it is that on Christmas, even the 
most restless rug-cutters and the most jaded 
record-collectors are willing to be exposed to 
the living performance of a work over two 
hundred years old but one still expressive of 
the wonder and beauty that called it forth. 
Handel’s Messiah draws, as no other one 
composition has ever drawn, the musical 
novice, the musical greybeard, even the musi- 
cal illiterate, to realize the possibilities of 
music and the meaning of the Christmas 
season. 

All over the United States it spreads its 
message, a sort of beneficent grape-vine relay- 
ing inner secrets of peace and hope. The 
clerks of a department store in Chicago re- 
hearse it for months before the Yuletide pres- 
entation; Carnegie Hall stands host to it an- 
nually via the Oratorio Society; in Boston it 
stands as a symbol and a sacred rite. 


Universal Appeal 

Practically every Protestant church choir 
“attempts some portion of the work: the white- 
spired churches of the East; the solid stone 
structures of the Middle-West; the log 
churches of the backwoods. Societies are 
formed with their aim the preparation of the 
work for annual consumption. College glee 
clubs climax their pre-holiday get-togethers 
with a booming rendition of the Hallelujah 
Chorus. Hundreds of career-minded soloists 
try their voices in “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and “He Was Despised.” Its composer, George 
Frideric Handel, has become known to many 
solely for that miraculous feat of creating the 
work in twenty-four days. A film has been 
built around him with this as the central 
theme. Radios at Christmas feature him as 
the celebrity of the hour. 

In America the work has been the staple 
of Christmas-time performance for a good two 
hundred years. In fact, it was the Messiah 
which introduced oratorio to America—this 
in January, 1770, when the overture and six- 
teen selections from it were played at Burns’ 
Music Room in New York City, and this less 
than twenty-eight years after Handel’s initial 
production of it in Dublin, April 13, 1742. 


Boston heard excerpts from it on September 
22, 1773, in a ceremony marking the thir- 
teenth anniversary of George III’s coronation. 
This started it on its way to nation-wide popu- 
larity. If the choruses of the day weren’t 
skilled enough to give it whole, ambitious 
singers presented parts of it in solos or in 
small combinations. 


Multiple Benefits 


Boston in January, 1786, heard portions of 
it as a benefit—nearly every concert was a 
benefit in those days—for “unfortunates con- 
fined in local prisons.” The accompaniment 
was “first and second violin, the tenor and 
bass instruments.” Philadelphia, not to be 
behind-hand, gathered together the same year 
230 voices and fifty instruments for a ren- 
dition of the “Grand Chorus.” This, accord- 
ing to The Pennsylvania Packet, was “the 
most complete, both with respect to number 
and accuracy of execution, ever combined in 
this city, and perhaps throughout America.” 
Boston took up the challenge and announced 
for the next year a “Spiritual Concert for the 
benefit of those who have known better days,” 
with the Hallelujah Chorus an item on the 
program. 

Now fame of the work spread southward. 
Parts of it were presented in a “Grand Con- 
cert Spirituale” in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1796, and, the next year, in Norfolk, 
Virginia, “selections of Sacred Music from 
the oratorio of Messiah.” Since Handel had 
been dead only thirty-seven years then, the 
work was still practically “modern.” 

By the nineteenth century societies began 
to be formed with their sole purpose produc- 
tions of Messiah. The Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston gave the Hallelujah Chorus 
at its very first concert, in December of 1815. 
In, March, 1816, its president was authorized 
to purchase 150 leather-bound copies of the 
work. By 1818, the Society had evidently ab- 
sorbed enough of their contents to be able to 
give, on December 25 of that year, what 
proved to be the first complete rendition in 
America of Messiah—in fact, of any oratorio. 
For the first twenty years of its existence this 
Handel and Haydn Society confined itself 
mainly to performances: of Handel’s Messiah 
and Haydn’s Creation. 

In the 1830’s Lowell Mason based his “Joy 
to the World” upon a theme from “Glory to 
God” in Messiah. 


The first hearing of a complete oratorio on 
Manhattan Island was at the performance of 
Messiah by the Sacred Music Society in St. 
Paul’s Chapel in 1831. The chorus numbered 
seventy-four voices with an orchestra of 
thirty-eight. The chapel was crowded to ca- 
pacity and the oratorio was repeated twice 
within the next two months. About twenty 
years later (May 10, 1850) the Harmonic So. 
ciety of New York gave Messiah and repeated 
it on November 9 in the same year, this time 
with Jenny Lind as leading soloist. 

Performances further west now began to 
figure in the news. On April 29, 1859, Chi- 
cago’s Musical. Union, as its large choral so- 
ciety was called, celebrated the centenary of 
Handel’s death by putting on the city’s first 
performance of Messiah; in 1875 the Apollo 
Musical Club in the same city presented it 
on its first program after being reorganized 
from all-male to mixed choir status. This 
club has presented the oratorio every year 
since—a record of eighty-some hearings. In 
1879 the Denver Choral Society climaxed its 
career of ten years by producing parts of the 
work. In 1880 the St. Louis Choral Society, 
in the very first year of its existence, pre- 
sented it. In New York in 1881, Leopold 
Damrosch directed it. When it was given in 
Chicago’s first great music festival, held in 
May, 1882, Theodore Thomas was the con- 
ductor, offering it uncut with a chorus of 
nearly one thousand voices. 

It was in 1882, too, that Lindsborg, Kansas, 
started the custom of giving it annually, but 
choosing Easter as the offering date. To this 
day about one-fourth of the town’s 2,000 in- 
habitants—storekeepers, shopgirls, insurance 
salesmen, nurses, jewelers, oil inspectors, 
letter carriers, housewives, garage men—meet 
twice each week from January to April for 
rehearsals and, each Easter, sing, 500 strong, 
to audiences which come from miles around to 
hear the work and to carry its influence away 
with them. The first time Madame Schumann- 
Heink appeared as soloist, every man, woman 
and child in the town paid seventy-five cents 
to get her there. But when she came the sec- 
ond time she donated her voice to help pay 
for a new auditorium. 





They Thrive on It 


Since those eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury days when to hear oratorio was to hear 
Messiah, oratorio repertoire in America has 
widened considerably. However, at Christmas 
time this work still absorbs a good part of 
the musical scene. Here are but a few of the 
societies which give it annually: the A Cap- 
pella Choir in Berea, Ohio; the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club, Chicago; the Easton Oratorio So- 
ciety, Easton, Pennsylvania; the Flint Choral 
Union, Flint, Michigan; the Handel Choir, 
Baltimore; the LaCrosse Civic Choir, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin; the Mendelssohn Choir, 
Toronto; the Ogden Oratorio Society, Ogden. 
Utah; the Oratorio Society, Vancouver, Can- 
ada; the Pueblo Community Chorus, Pueblo, 
Colorado; the Reno Civic Chorus, Reno, 
Nevada; the Sacramento Choral Society, Sac- 
ramento, California. 

Like Beethoven’s Fifth, Messiah shows 
every indication of being able to stand the 
wear and tear of mass popularity. Today as 
always it speaks the Christmas message with 
a vibrancy and eloquence unsurpassed by any 
other work. 
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LOCAL HIGHEIGHTS 


(Continued from page eighteen) 








and thereafter as concert master under Feliz Weingartner with the 
Boston Opera. He was engaged at the Met in 1925 and 1926, after 
which he became concert master of the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Verbrugghen. In 1929 he was back at the Met again, rounding out 
in all fifteen years with that organization. 

“During his last engagement, Pierre Henrotte conducted many 
of the Met’s Sunday night opera concerts, and sandwiched in between 
his Met engagements several years as concert master with the Chicago 
Opera Company. For a number of years, until World War II broke 
out, he was head of the violin department at Ithaca College.” 

Another New Orleans critic, who wrote under the name of “Giff” 
way back in 1907, described Henrotte in terms which even today fit 
him precisely. “His unassuming habits and proverbial good-heart- 
edness,” Giff wrote, “have made him the idol of his colleagues and 
the pride of his leader. Any applause bestowed upon him is keenly 
appreciated by every instrumentalist of the orchestra as if it were 
given to the whole body.” 

No wonder that in the program notes of the concert given early 
this year, the New Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony Society inserted 
the following announcement: “The New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony auxiliary, committees, and members join in a salute to Pierre 
Henrotte on this, the fiftieth anniversary of his service to music in 
America and to the youth of this city and nation!” 


Oscar Dunker 


Milwaukee has been the field of operations for Oscar Dunker 
and he was recently feted by this city for his half-century as band- 
master there. The Milwaukee Journal in its write-up stated that 
“Dunker inherited his career. His father, Herman, formed a band 
here backed by his experience in a German army musical unit. The 
boy began as a drummer, and later was a flute and piccolo player. 
The band played at the old Milwaukee Gardens regularly, gave two 
or three concerts a year in city parks—the Transport Company paid 
the players for those—and played at parades, beer gardens, picnics, 
political rallies and for social gatherings. 

“Oscar was just twenty-six in 1903 when his father handed him 
the baton and said, ‘You take over.’ He did. He had a knack for 
getting on with people and for attracting jobs. First thing he did 
was have his band become members of Local 8. He remembers the 
exact night when he rapped on the music stand and said, ‘Boys, we’re 
going to join the union!’ He paid the initiation fee and the first 
quarter dues for every member of the band.” 

Dunker isn’t as active now as he used to be, but he still can get 
a band together and does so on special occasions. At his fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration, his band again echoed over Cedar Lake loud 
and strong as it had for over half a century. 

He has been on the Executive Board of Local 8 for ten years 
and just to round out his career has been taking lessons on the piano 
for four years. 


+ 


local 16, Newark, New Jersey, has in 
S. Josol, Sr., a member who is a very 
Proud father and deservedly so. His 
son, Santy (Giusti) Josol, on Broadway 
and touring as “Crown Prince” in “The 
King and I,” has 250 performances to 
his credit. Besides this, he has ap- 
peared on television in a series of lead- 
ing roles. 

A piano and vocal student, Santy 
Josol, Jr., is looking forward to joining 
local 16 when he becomes eighteen 
years old, two years from now. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





Newcomer Chuck Flores brings 
“that great Gretsch sound” 
to the Third Herd 





Chuck Flores and Gretsch Broadkasters 


Chuck Flores hits front rank with the Woody Herman Band. Interestingly, 
Chuck is a protege of the great Shelly Manne who also played with Woody. 
Chuck, under 21, is doing a solid job, deserves his breaks. Like maestro 
Manne, he plays Gretsch drums, readily agrees, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest 
drums I ever owned!” Write now for your free drum catalog that shows the 
Gretsch outfits played by Chuck Flores and consistent winners in the national 
drummer popularity polls. Address Frep. Gretscu, Dept. 1M-1254, 60 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn 11, New York. 











JEN-Co Choice of LAWRENCE WELK 





Tubular Chimes- _~~ of a 
| JEN-Co. Vibes — For Striking Appearance — Fine Tone. 


WRITE — JeN-CO — BOX 168 — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


America’s top favorite Chet Atkins 
raves about playing ease and 
fone of his new Gretsch guitars 








Chet Atkins and his Gretsch Guitar 


Chet Atkins’ very special brand of guitar playing goes over as big in 
Boston, Mass., as in Grand Ole Opry at Nashville, Tennessee. Busy Chet 
also records regularly for RCA Victor — his inimitable “San Antonio Rose” 
is something to hear! (Also his album, “Stringin’ Along With Chet Atkins”, 
EPB3163.) Chet’s flexible style finds perfect outlet on his new Chet Atkins 
model Gretsch guitars—one with a solid body, one a hollow body type. 
Both feature a built-in tremolo and slim body, and the slim neck that 
Chet Atkins calls “the greatest help for any guitarist’s fingers...they sure do 
keep mine relaxed”. Try these new Gretsch Chet Atkins models yourself — the 
same guitars that Chet himself plays. Write for information to Frep. Gretscu, 
Dept. im-1254, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$16-75 


Fine, full - bodied, all - year - round 
rayon gabardines. MATCHED HAND- 
STITCHED edges, fully lined. Sizes 
34 - 46 longs and regulars. Smart— 
cool—good looking. 

Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 
Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 

We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 


also PLAIDS $18.75 
SLACKS $8.75 


Free sample materials sent upon request. 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 25 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 
MALLET CONTROL 
For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 
For Schools and Drum Corps......... $1.00 
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by George Lawrence Stone 





FIND OUT FIRST 


A doting grandfather, finding that his little grandson Willie is 
partial to the drums, and that he can keep perfect time (how often | 
lave heard that one!) inquires about the possibilities of drumming 
and wants to know the kind of an outfit to buy the boy to get started. 

Grampy’s got the cart before the horse, for he doesn’t need to 
buy any outfit to get started. Here is where the approach to elemen- 
tary study in drumming differs from that of other instruments. For 
instance, to learn to play a saxophone, you've got to have a sax to 
begin on; to play the piano you have to have the piano. But all the 
young drummer needs to get started is a pair of sticks, a practice 
pad and the understanding guidance of a competent teacher. 

It takes but a few lessons on the pad for the teacher to measure 
Willie’s talents, determine his attitude toward daily practice, then to 
advise Grampy intelligently what might be expected if lessons con- 
tinue. Thereafter the matter of a drum set may be taken up and, with 
the teacher’s advice, a proper set selected; not any old set that Grampy, 
completely without drumming know-how, might have found pleasing 
to the eye. 


Contest Technique 


Answering B. D. L., Cincinnati, Ohio: Judges in individual rudi- 
mental drumming contests almost invariably assign the long roll, open- 
closed-open (slow-to-fast-to-slow again) as the first rudiment. The 
long roll is the rudiment above all others to display a contestant’s 
virtuosity and, conversely, tg reveal technical faults and shortcomings. 

Two more rudiments are usually “drawn from the hat,” and may 
be any of the “original 26.” 

Then a rudimental drumbeat of the player’s own selection usually 
concludes the examination. 

No, a contestant is given no time for a preliminary warm-up 
before being called to the stand, but often, in New England contests, 
which usually are held outdoors, an experienced contestant will steal 
off to the outskirts of the contest area and give himself an unofficial 
warm-up which, believe me, is a great help. 

The suggested duration in executing a rudiment open-closed-open 
is three minutes minimum, with the time equally divided between 
closing and opening. A common fault is to take, say, two minutes 
to close (slow-to-fast) and much less time to open (fast-to-slow). This 
results in an unbalanced rendition which causes some cold-blooded, 
unsympathetic judges to scratch big black marks across score sheets 
in just the wrong places. 

It is a good plan, in training for a contest, to time the opening 
and closing of a rudiment by the clock, until one can sense the timing. 
This is not a difficult thing to do with practice. 


Rebounds in the Long Roll 


Here’s one for the cognoscenti to unravel: Who was the first 
authority to recognize the rebound in the closing of the long roll? 

Not Ashworth, neither Strube nor Bruce and Emmett. All that 
these worthies told us to do was to close the roll. Alvan Robinson 
told us to strike two blows with one stick, two blows with the other, 
and so on “until a close roll is performed by striking quicker and 
quicker.” Keach and Burditt side-stepped the rebound similarly by 
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telling us to “increase the time (of the long roll) until a close roll 
is beat.” 

Possibly the old drum masters neglected to mention the rebound, 
figuring that any fool should know enough for that. Possibly recog- 
nition of the rebound originated in the old country. Let’s hear from 
some of the sharpies who think they know their drumming. Who 
was the first writer to tell us we could rebound with a clear conscience? 
Address your letters to G. L. S., care of The International Musician. 


Crotales 


Regarding a recent reference in this column to the effect that 
the ideal cymbal tone is of indeterminate pitch—many tones blended 
into a whole—an earnest stickler for the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth inquires: “What about antique cymbals? They 
are of definite pitch, aren’t they?” 

They are indeed, but these are crotales, so identified by musi- 
cologists. The wide variance in character and size between these 
ancient instruments and the cymbals in common use today probably 
accounts for the fact that some of us forget that basically at least the 
two are allied. 

I referred to crotales and their character in this column of May, 
1950, in which I modified my statement that “cymbals are indeter- 
minates in pitch,” by a footnote which is reprinted below: 

“There are, of course, the crotales, which are small cymbals tuned 
to a definite pitch. These are called for in some of the compositions 
of Massenet, Delibes, Saint-Saens. In the scherzo of his Romeo and 
Juliet symphony, Berlioz employs two pairs (calling them ancient 
cymbals), tuned to a fifth —B flat and F. Debussy in his ‘Prelude a 
l’Apres-midi d’un Faune,’ calls for two cymbales antiques (still cro- 
tales), tuned to a fifth—E and B. Crotales range from two to five 
inches in diameter and are quite thick. They are customarily used 
in pairs, held by leather straps and clashed with glancing blows like 
other cymbals, and their tones are true and piercing.” 


Chatter 
‘ 1 ” 


“Good news!” joyfully announced Ma to Pa, upon his arrival 
home from his daily toil. “At last we are going to have a musician 
in the family. Our little girl is now a member of the school band. 

“She got fitted to her uniform today. Next week she gets her 
baton. Then all she will have to do is to learn how to twirl it.” 


* * * * * * 


From the Syracuse, N. Y., Bulletin: “The successful teacher needs 
the education of a college president, the executive ability of a finan- 
cier, the humility of a deacon, the adaptability of a chameleon, the 
hope of an optimist, the courage of a hero, the wisdom of a serpent, 
the gentleness of a dove, the patience of Job and the persistence of 
the devil.” 

Yes, adds G. L. S., and a lotta pupils. 


* a % oe * * 


Nice visit recently from Davey Grupp, Philadelphia, currently in 
Beantown with the Porgy and Bess show. Sorry I couldn’t accept his 
kind invitation to catch the show. A little matter of a broken ankle 
prevented me from seeing and hearing this outstanding artist work. 
An outstanding artist he is, with a lifetime of experience among the 
hest—N. B. C., Philadelphia Orchestra, New York Philharmonic, under 
such leaders as Toscanini, Ormandy, Dorsey, Goodman, Artie Shaw, 
to mention a few. 

Best of luck to one of the truly “greats” in percussion. 

* * * * * * 


Regarding the aforesaid broken ankle, a mean-minded wise- 
cracking friend claims he has the lowdown on how it happened. Some- 
body dropped a nickel on the sidewalk, he explains, and in my fren- 
zied rush to pick it up I stumbled and fell. 

That’s a lie, and I resent it! It wasn’t a nickel at all, it was a 


quarter! 


x * * & * * 


“T’ve noticed,” writes Vince Mott, busy drum instructor of Miami, 
and esteemed veep of the N. A. R. D., “that most of these fine Latin 
drummers can do most anything with their right hand, but their left 
paw is dead. So, as they tell me, in order to brush up on their stick- 
work and play shows, they come to me to study rudiments.” 

Great place, Miami, Vince tells me, with, among other playing, 
ten months a year with Caesar La Monica’s Band, sponsored by the 
city. In addition, a group of summer pop concerts with the University 
of Miami Symphony. Then a raft of pupils. How busy can you get, 
Vince? And do you ever sleep? 
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The purchase of a LIFTON 
Case is like buying paid-up 
insurance for the life of your 
valued instrument. oad 
You can afford this protec- THE 


: “STERLING” 
tion for pennies more MARK IN 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION © 'NSTRUMENT 


16 WEST 6h STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y, 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 





UNUSUAL WUSIC IN 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


ns You wave your hand in the air . . . and the room echoes with spellbinding, 2 : 
Ea fascinating tones. This is the exciting music of the THEREMIN, the amazing 
Sas instrument that creates the newest sound in the world . . . electronically. 


oS Now, after 25 years of absence from the commercial market, the new, com- Sos 
eH pletely perfected THEREMIN is once again available to the musician. Several {ox 
Sa” hours of practice is all it takes to master the THEREMIN and achieve the most ‘Sy 


SH extraordinary mood music and unusual effects. Send for FREE, fascinating 
m brochure pocked with information. > A.M 
MOOG CO 51-09 PARSONS BOULEVARD 
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Only KAPLAN STRINGS are precision wound and _ polished 
Look for these famous trade-marks 
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- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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BANDS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 





The Philco Band of Philadelphia led by Herbert N. Johnston, who has con- 
ducted it since its founding in 1943. 


INDUSTRIAL BAND 

The Philco Corporation—its home office is in Philadelphia— 
operates some twenty-five plants for thousands of employees. One 
of the things which keeps the employees at a high level of enthusiasm 
is the band which was started in 1943 and which celebrated its tenth 
birthday in March, 1954. (The Music Performance Trust Fund 
tided them over a slack period in their development.) Today, with 
a membership of sixty-five and a high standard of musicianship, it 
continues to bring band music to communities throughout the Phila- 
delphia area. Herbert N. Johnston has been the conductor of the Philco 
Band since its founding. 


BAND WITH A HISTORY 

A band with an especially long and fruitful history isthe Hazle- 
ton (Pennsylvania) Liberty Band, which had just about completed 
its organization when the Civil War broke out between the states. 
(This gives it a good ninety-five years of history.) The first conductor 
was Justus Altmiller, the uncle of the J. E. Altmiller who subsequently 
directed the band for sixty years. At President Abraham Lincoln’s 
first call to save the Union, the band enlisted in a body, and it reenlisted 
in 1863 when the second call came. It took part in the battles at Bull 
Run, Chantilly, Cedar Mountain, Fredericksburg, Fort Steadman, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg and Five Points. It was this band which was selected 
to play at the surrender of General Robert E. Lee. Later it played a 
dirge at the hour when Abraham Lincoln was being buried in Spring- 
field, Illinois. Since the passing of J. E. Altmiller on June 16, 1954. 
Ralph Petrill has been the band’s leader. 


TO HELP OUT A BUDDY 

When it was discovered by-the Vincennes Municipal Band that 
one of their former members, James Edwin Ertel, twenty-three, had 
been hospitalized at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Indian- 
apolis, the thirty-eight band members decided to make a trip down 
from their home town. They played an hour-long concert on the 
hospital lawn there on August 29, entertaining not only Ertel but all 
the other veterans of the hospital. Their concluding number was 
“Jay Circus,” written by director William P. Barnett. After the con- 
cert the musicians jumped into their bus and rushed back to their 
own city to take care of the regular weekly concert at Gregg Park. 
All the members of the band are members of Local 764, Vincennes. 


Tucson Municipal Band recently organized under the direction of John 
Gower. All are members of Local 771, Tucson, Arizona. 


TUCSON MUNICIPAL 
PE i 
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J. Elmer Martin 


J. ELMER MARTIN 

J. Elmer Martin, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 40, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, passed away at his desk in 
the local’s office on November 11, 
1954, five minutes after the Board 
of Directors’ meeting was over— 
active to the very end, and, by a 
strange quirk of fate, discussing 
ways and means of strengthening 
the Death Fund financially and 
helping to create a strong reserve 
against the possibility of too many 
deaths in any one year. With his 
passing the local lost one of its 
most valuable and capable mem- 
bers. He had been secretary-treas- 
urer for twenty-six years and one 
of the most efficient officials the 
local had ever had. Since he was 
a lawyer, he gave valuable legal 
advice along with his regular 
duties. 

In his younger years an accom- 
plished trombonist and _ pianist, 
he gave up professional playing 
when he graduated in law. He, 
however, continued to be musically 
active in his church. 

He attended many conventions 
of the A. F. of M. and was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Finance 
Committee several years ago by 
President Petrillo. Mr. Petrillo, 
when informed of his passing, ex- 
pressed deep regret, stating that 
not only the local, but the Federa- 
tion had lost a most valuable 
member. 

Many members of the local paid 
their respects to his memory at 
the funeral services. 

He was laid to rest in Druid 
Ridge Cemetery on November 15. 

He is survived by his wife and 
a daughter, Janice. 
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PERCY G. SNOW 


President Percy G. Snow, sixty- 
five, of Local 284, Waukegan, 
Illinois, passed away on October 3. 
He had directed the Federation 
Band at a concert for the Com- 
munity Chest Drive on October 1, 
and was on his way home when he 
was stricken with a cerebral hemor- 
rhage which caused him to lose 
control of his car. 

Mr. Snow was elected President 
of the local in 1936, served about 
five years as president of the State 
Conference of Musicians, and at- 
tended eighteen Conventions, serv- 
ing on the finance committee at 
most of them. For many years he 
was director of the Libertyville 
Municipal Band and of the Federa- 
tion Local Band. 


ROBERT HORACE TERRELL 


Although he had not been in 
good health for several years, 
Robert Horace “Knocky” Terrell’s 
death came suddenly on October 8. 
He had served as secretary of 
Local 425, Monroe, Louisiana, for 
fifteen years. In January, 1954, he 
was presented a lifetime member- 
ship by unanimous vote of the 
members. 

As a trumpet player in his 
youth, Mr. Terrell worked with 
many famous old-time musicians 
of the South on the river boats of 
the Mississippi and Ouachita. 


WALTER WIITA 

Walter Wiita, fifty-four-year-old 
President of Local 592, Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania, died recently of a 
heart attack. He had attended 
twelve conventions. 

In addition to his duties as 
President of Local 592, he had 
been a trumpet player with local 
dance orchestras for many years. 
As_a member of the Monessen 
Louhi Finnish Band, he at one 
time made a tour of Europe. 


JOHN D. DENNY 

John D. Denny, a member of 
Local 103, Columbus, Ohio, and 
head of the Denny School of Mu- 
sic in that city, passed away on 
November 9. In his later years, he 
organized a women’s band and a 
women’s orchestra. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Melinda. 





BAND LEADERS -- COMBOS--ACTS -- 
Start the New Year Right! 


BE SURE OF YOUR TAX DEDUCTIONS WITH THE 
E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 
For Band Leaders 


It's so simple and easy to keep complete and 
accurate records of income, expenditures, pay 
roll and detail in this 8/2” x 11” spiral bound 
leatherette cover book. Designed especially for 
Band Leaders, used by many others in show 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 
withholding tables; no technical knowledge 
needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS (i.M.) “PULL IN 
COUPON AND 

P. O. BOX 301, CANTON 10, OHIO MAIL TODAY!” 

RUSH me one copy of the E-Z WAY 




















POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 
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! GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $3.50. 

t BOOKKEEPING RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS. 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM 8S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 























LEARN TO 


MAKE YOUR OWN ARRANGEMENTS 


Give Your Band or Combo Personality 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that 
really get to the top is the difference between stock 
arrangements and personal arrangements which create a 
style—a trademark. You can learn to make these popu- 
larity-building arrangements by studying our convenient 
HOME STUDY Harmony and Arranging Courses. Send 
today for free catalog and lessons! Check courses that 
interest you. : 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-809, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





[] DANCE BAND ARRANGING (— HARMONY (2 Violin 
[] Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course () Ear Training & Sight Singing [_) Guitar [ Mandolin 
{] Piano, Student’s Course Cj Choral Conducti CJ Voice 


mg 
[] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [_] History & Analysis of Music } Clarinet 


(] Public Schoo! Mus.—Supervisor’s [| Cornet - Trumpet CJ Saxophone 
(D Advanced Composition FC Professional Corrfet - Trumpet [) Double Counterpoint 
Name. Age 
Street No State 


Music experience 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 





City 


























PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 2943, WASHINGTON 





BOULEV. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Greetings to Our Members 


Greetings to you everyone! 
Saxist, flutist, clarinettist, 
Cellist, bassist and guitarist, 
Violinist, thereminist, 

Oboe, horn, piano, drum! 


All that toot, bow, beat or strum— 


Greetings, this, to all of you! 
Bat a special greeting to:— 


Those the hurricane played hob with, 
Those who have, perforce, to nob with 


Advocates of Taft and Hartley; 


Those who play a date through partly, 


Then discover, to their sorrow, 


It’s the wrong town—and tomorrow! 


4 4 


Those whose fiddle strings go snap 


When the soft adagios come, 
Sudden sneezers, and the chap 
Who gets blisters on his thumb. 


Basses speeding toward stage wings, 


Halted by revolving doors, 
Harpists who run out of strings 
Where there are no music stores. 
Oboists on frigid stages 

Told to give an “A” not there; 
Frightened extras who turn pages 
For a modern premiere, ~ 
Xylophones who, wired for sound, 
Find there are no plugs around. 


4 4 


Leaders who their men inspire— 
May these, too, gain their desire! 
This wish even skims the sea 
Aimed at one—Arturo T.! 


Blessings on harassed arrangers 
Asked to make a minuet 


Sound like meeting of two strangers 


In a treasure trove dragnet, 
Or to make a serenading 
Sound like engines on a grading. 


4 4&4 


But a very extra greeting, 
Come this twenty-fifth December, 
To—regardless of his seating— 


Each and every paid-up member! 


—H. E. S. 





Official Business compien to pate 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

Local 40, Baltimore, Md.—Secretary, 
Victor W. Fuentealba, 847 North Eutaw 
Street. 

Local 97, Lockport, N. Y.—President, 
Charles M. Lansom, 268 Lock St. Phone 
4-1124. 

Local 151, Elizabeth, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, William E. Cron, 5 Maple St., 
Clark, Rahway, N. J. Phone RA 7-1430 
(effective Jan. 1, 1955). 

Local 277, Washington, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Louis Cimino, 1069 Michigan Ave. 

Local 556, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Presi- 
dent, Paul J. Weston, 323 Sixth St., 
Bristol, Tenn. Phone South 2886. 

Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—Presi- 
dent, William T. Cunningham, 2131 
Kingston. Secretary, Bill Asquith, 2900 
West Broadway. Phone MU 2-5402. 





CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 

Local 105, Spokane, Wash.—Secre- 
tary, George T. Davis, S. 109 Wall St., 
Spokane 4, Wash. Phone MAdison 1662. 

Local 116, Shreveport, La.—Secretary, 
Steve Grunhart, Box 507. 

Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—Secretary, 
Angelo Perry, 2020 Georgia Ave. 

Local 259, Parkersburg, W. Va. — 
Secretary, Miss Margaret A. Alexander, 
Box 1842. 

Local 264, Keokuk, lowa—Secretary, 
E. Ross Baker, 926 Orleans. 

Local 271, Oskaloosa, Iowa—Secre- 
tary, Bob Gilbert, 211% “A” St. 

Local 335, Hartford, Conn. (colored) 
—Secretary, Mitchell Jackson, 20 West- 
land St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Local 495, Klamath Falls, Ore.—Sec- 
retary, Fred J. Dallas, 3900 Bristol 


ve. 

Local 526, Jersey City, N. J.—Presi- 
dent, Michael Skislak, 130 Central Ave. 
Secretary, William R. Lockwood, 130 
Central Ave. 

Local 560, Pendleton, Ore.—Secre- 
tary, W. J. Branstetter, Box 401. 

Local 574, Boone, Iowa—Secretary, 
Mrs. Mac Reed, 1514 Aldrich Ave. 

Local 596, Uniontown, Pa. — Presi- 
dent, Robert Vilseck, 41 Woodlawn Ave. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.—Sec- 
retary, Wm. H. Ruland, Box 3035. 

Local 619, Wilmington, N. C.—Sec- 
retary, Bill Cooper, 54 Trust Building. 
Phone 3-7635. 

Local 675, Springfield, Ill. (colored) 
Pn eat Luther Banks, 1009 South 
16th. 





CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF 
CONFERENCE OFFICER 


Southern Conference — Secretary, 
Steve E. Grunhart, Box 507. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Guss Herncir, former member Local 
20, Denver, Colo. 

Bill O’Connel, former member Local 
67, Davenport, Iowa, and Local 10, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Harold E. Paige, former member Lo- 
cal 802, New York, N. Y. 

Edwin L. Phyfe, member Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 

Glen Williams (Glenn), former mem- 
ber Local 160, Springfield, Ohio. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above is asked to communicate im- 
mediately with Leo Cluesmann, Secre- 
tary, A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American 
Federation of Musicians either severally 
or jointly: 

Red Barrel, Artesia, Calif. 

Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam Ein- 
stoss, employer, Hollywood, Calif., $140. 

Vincent Oronato, San Francisco, Calif., 
$1,220.00. 

Live Oak Inn, and James Craig, 
owner, Van Nuys, Calif., $168.48. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, 
Calif., $75.00. 

Bill Bailey-All Star Minstrels, Inc., 
and Si Rubens, Fort Myers, Fla., $265.00. 

Habana Madrid, Key West, Fla., 
$156.00. 

F. D. Anderson, Belleville, Ill., and 
Clayton, Mo., $87.50. 

Beige Room and Philip Mansfield, 
Chicago, Ill, $1,773.60. 

Cadillac Bob’s Toast of the Town, 
Chicago, IIl., $705.00. 

Stanley Mal, Chicago, IIl., $75.00. 

Sunset Night Club, and Farris Sham- 
bour, Gulfport, Ill., $242.00. 

George Monnie, New Orleans, La., 


Jimmy Barnes, Flint, Mich., $95.00. 

Stagecoach Inn, and Tom Brooks, 
owner, Marshall, Mich., $241.67. 

Allen’s Barn and Harry Allen, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., $66.80. 

All American Speed Derby, and King 
Brady, promoter, and Steve Kelly, St. 
Louis, Mo., $86.50. 

State Line Club and Emil Christian- 
son, manager, Bainville, Mont., $250.00. 

Larry Steele, Atlantic City, N. J., 
$63.24. 

Circus Bar, and Nicholas Forte, 
owner, Newark, N. J., $100.00. 

Terri Line, Newark, N. J., $95.00. 

Ambassador Club, and A. F. Bian- 
camano, Union City, N. J., $280.00. 

Sportstown Bar, and Vern Stevenson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Les Simon, Buffalo, 
N. Y., $515.00. 

Svend A. Munck, Lake Luzerne, 
N. Y., $1,598.25. 

Jewel Hotel, and Michael Steinberg 
and Hyman Weinstein, Props., Loch 
Sheldrake, N. Y., $378.00. 

Derby Records, and Larry Newton, 
New York, N. Y., $664.00. 

White Sulphur Springs Hotel, and 
Frank Summa, employer, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., $250.00. 

Dunn’s Auto Sales, and Jack Dunn, 
Maxton, N. C., $380.05. 

Percy Carter, Amarillo, Tex., $400.00. 

Flamingo Cocktail Lounge, and E. M. 
Funk, Anstin, Texas, $84.70. 

Morton Cooper, Waco, Texas, $300.00. 

Flar irngo Club, and Ruby Dolan, 

C ese, Wis., $1,039.00. 

Re» de Voo Ballroom, and Ray How- 
ard, Milwaukee, Wis., $950.00. 

Merry Ol’ Garden, and H. Bender, 
operator, Owen, Wis., $125.00. 

Ward Thomas, $212.00. 





DEATH ROLL 

Boston, Mass., Local 9 — Martha 
Burke (Levin), Charles B. Farnam, 
Fred Berman. 

Chicago, Ill. Local 10—Steve V. 
Bowers, Jr., Edw. Holzinger (Holly), 
Will C. Sundberg. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Dominic 
H. Mauro. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Leo D’Arcy 
Carpentier, Sussman Cheifetz, Harold 
W. Cole, Bruno Jaworski, Julius Kihlen, 
Alfred Kitti, Miron Kolesar, Samuel 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PATENTED 


TRUE VIBRATO 
Price $50.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


SPECIAL MODEL FOR FENDER AND 
OTHER THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 


DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 





Derg Lanben 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 






















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 













® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 
® See your local dealer 
or write: 
Dept. 4 


Ste ARS EN 


48th St.. New York 36 


116 West 








MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


* A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 

%* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — "The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers". 

% "Song Hits through the Years"... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1.00 


Copy TODAY 





50c Edition Also Available 
DE VITA 


A. RAY 


1954 
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McLellan, Edwin G. Nichols, Mac 
William Scott, Morris Wittcoff. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Myrle E. 
King, Anthony S. Lohmann. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Chester 
Mandel. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Bruce East- 
man, George Freeman. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Arno 
Seufert, Robert L. Black, W. A. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Al 
Hardy (Hirsh), Miron Kolesar, George 
McManus, E. Forrest Preston, Charles 
Skopp, Leslie G. Canfield. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Henry J. 
Peters. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Dave Brown. 

Monroe, La., Local 425 — Robert 
Horace Terrell (Knocky). 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406 — 
Milton Poland. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Sal DiSte- 
fano, Carl H. Schroeder, John Walecki. 


Norfolk, Va., Local 125 — David 
Brown. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—John A. 
Sayce. 


Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Earl 
Pennock. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—-John J. 
Herbst, Emil Nougier, C. Sherman Sha- 
fer. 

Peoria, 
Vance. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Can., Local 
276—George Richardson. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—John 
J. Fitzner. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—John 
J. Murray, Steve V. Bowers, Louis M. 
Bean, A. J. Giacomini, Anna May Bar- 
ringer, Charles P. White. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—An- 
thony Clark. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Oliver 
R. Bair. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Sieg- 
fried Sonnemann, Oran Page, Wolf 
Kalinowsky, August J. Neger, Adolf 
Stern, Samuel H. Kaplan, Philip La 
Rosa, George Nicoletti, Maximilian 
Welker, Frank J. Mazzola, David Brown, 
Sussman Cheifetz, Thomas S. Fletcher, 
Oskar Holger, Walter C. Riebe, J. Al- 
manzo (Pinky Thomson), Max Yedla, 
Remo Romano, Fred Salvatore, Rudolf 
San Filippo, D. G. Schirico (Don), Fred 
Burton, Frank Forte, Chester Mandel, 
Paul Chas. Mothes, Albert C. Mitchell, 
Anthony Rivera, Charles Skopp, John 
Houston Wearn, Robert Less. 


Ill., Local 26 — Earle W. 


Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Eugene V. Beck, Robert 
H. Carter, John Goodson, Charles L. Harris, Gor- 


don C. Leslie, Ralph H. McMannis, Evelyn J. 
Miklos, Louis Miklos, Willard Nastas, Wm. L. 
Newenhisen, Jr., Wm. L. Newenhisen, Sr., John 


C. Ress, Gilford W. Roberts, Leon Simon, Arthur 
T. Smith, James R. Stump, Jimmie R. Workman. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Joyce Brun- 
ner, Fred Burrow, W. E. Callahan, M. E. Cooper, 
Donald J. Mason, Don Mathers, Leslie Moore, 
Bill C. Overmyer, Dale Sechrist, Jerry Sechrist, 
Lillian V. Sechrist, Leroy McDonald. 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Beveriy Anders, Robert 
Eaglen, Floyd Hughes, Jack Montgerard, Wm. 
Neil Jones. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Wm. H. Bradbury, 
Jean S. Bradbury, Kevin Drummond, George 
Denk, Russel Farley, Manuel Gallegos, Effie Ann 
Oie, David Conley Poole, David H. Rasbury, Gena 
Fee Rasbury, Bail W. Signor, Barbara J. Snapp, 
Francis von B. Specht, Henry Thompson (Shorty), 
Olive Thompson (Suc), Robert W. Winslow. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Herbert Dzina, 
George Gianella. 

Greenville, S. C., Local 694—Ben Ballenger, 
Harry Bouknight, Louis Brogno, Bob Calhoun, Lee 


Cannon, N. H. Caughman, E. M. Esselmeyer, L. 
E. Fersner, Russell Gaffney, Johnny Goudelock, 
J. R. Hedden, J. P. Henderson, Bobby Hughey, 
Wade Jackson, David King, Jerry Powell, Jack 
Pruitt, Wister Todd, Jay Trackman. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Tuffy Alexon, 
Anthony Amorosa, J. J. Amorosa, Edw. Arndt, 
Jas. Batmasian, W. Braisted, Al Caiola, Robt. 
Cook, John §S. Corcoran (N.O.), Jos. Costantino, 
Edw. Dolan, Harold Dunn, A. Genantonio, A. 
Giarusso, Jos. Gramiak, James Hurst, Mario laco- 
bino, Michael lacobino, Emerson B. Jones, How- 
ard Kopp, Dom. La Palermo, Edw. Lazicki, Joel 
Leynor, Charles McGauchie, John McCarthy (Asc), 
Anthony Martucci, Anthony Massaro, Santo Mira- 
cola, Anthony Noto, Peter S. Nowell, John Nas- 
chak, A. Ottevegio, Arthur Pettigrew, Patricia 
Pickering, Sam Pisano, John Randolph, Frank 
Ranuro, Nicholas Ronchi, Louis Thelieri, Dan 
Williams, Anthony Wolinski, Sal Zito. 5 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—George Benson, 
Johnny Bias Arizona, Donald Bolstad, James De- 
Coursey, Mordis Duncan, Vernon Farris, Robert 
Froeschle, Dan Garcia, Jr., La Voy Halle, Kale 
Kalcialii, Isidro Misquez, Richard Neumaier, S. F. 
Pletcher, John T. Poole, Eddie Ried, Ronald Salci, 
Be Van Der Zwan, Robert Volland, Dub Williams 
(Pebworth), Donald Wright. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Elzie Hickey, Stan- 
ley C. Locke, Richard McCoy, David McReynalds, 
Charles Posey, Eddie James, George Irwin, Patricia 
Karch, Walter Kent, Gale Eller, Norman Gibbs, 
Billie Wilson Stinnett, Richard Starr. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Leo Levis, 
Roland Glemet, Stan Slavan, Arthur Savard, 
Edouard Bergin, Andree Desautels, Frank Pavan, 
Gabriel Meunier, Hector Rivard, Gilbert Cote, 
Lloyd Wagner, Marie Jeanne Boudreault, Elzear 
Lessard, Jean Prefontaine, Romeo Fournier, Yo- 
lande Rivard, Jacques Cote, Wm. Spottswood, Wm. 
Deacon, Buster Monroe, 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Raynold Krause. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Leon Agurs, Louis A. 
Amico, Cleto D. Augusto, Robert Banks, Evelyn 
Barber, Jerry Boagar, Mary Borkes, Arthur Braga, 
Joseph P, Capozza, Carmen Caruso, John H. Col- 
lins, Rudy Cutler, Albert Della Rosa, Ernest 
D'Emilio, Joseph Denker, Alfred De Pascale, John 
Di Cicco, Norman Edge, Wairen Fioretti, Richard 
Fries, James Gaston, Victor Genayon, Danny Gib- 
Maie Gordon, Julia Haber, Elwood Hardy, 
George Hite, Russell Hixon, Benjamin Jackson, 
James F. Jones, Wm. F. Land, Robert Martin, 
John A. Michael, Sam Milici, Johnny Mills, Olaf 
Muckenheim, Louis Pelosi, James H. Perry, Fred 
Roach, Donald Ross, Alexander Rountree, Elcanor 
O. Smith, Michael Stellatella, Joseph S. Thomas, 
Wm. A. Thurman, Dolorous Val, David Vallillo, 
Carl Vigo, Coleman Watson, Ozzie Wimbley, 
Frank Wisniewski, Willie Wright. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Shirley L. Best, Frank 
V. Coletta, Ralph R. Cunningham, Edward Dut- 
kiewicz, Don J. Farrar, Michael G. Fedor, John 
W. Fix, David W. Fluke, Richard Gerrero, Andrew 
B. Hopper, Stephen A. Krausz, Vincent Liberato, 
Joseph Malone, Henry Mazer, John F. Peters, 
Victor A. Plushkat, Samuel H. Quicley, Anthony 
Raydon, George H. Rimmel, Robert J. Thompson, 

Rockford, Ill., Local 240—Jay A. Hart, Donald 
H. Ray, Vernon E, Sederquist, Florence Thomp- 
son, Leo DeLos Van Stone, Rene H. Zumhagen. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Ulyesseal 
James, James Reed. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Rupert Fuller. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Norman Allen, 
John Arkless, Gerald Bales, Larry Brook, Stanley 
Brown, Gordon S. Browning, W. R. Casey (Tim), 
Stefan Ciotlos, Mrs. Teresa Clancy, Laurie Cormier, 
Helen Costello, Wm. Deacon, Matthew DeCosimo, 
Frank C. DeVerno, Jas. Downie, Jas. Ellerby, 
Geo. C. Faith, Joe Feldman, Paul Firman, Thos. 
J. Gay, Jas. S. Hall, Robt. Higgins, Ernest Hob- 
son, John Hogg, R. V. Jacob, Lyle Johnson, Flor- 
ence Monty King, Miss Y. Knott, Felix Lismore, 
Allister Mayo, Robert Miller, John Nieweglowski, 
Edw. Ognowski, Robt. E. Peer, Harold Pilgrim, 
Irene Quinlan, W. W. Reid, C. Santoferrara, G. 
M. Saunders, Walter M. Scott, Roderick A. Shep- 
herd, Harry Silverstein, F. G. N. Smith (Allan), 
Elihu Bill Snow, Howard W. Snowball, Wm. H. 
Spearns, Walter Stefhoff, John Strachan, Ronald 
Sullivan, June Tremaine, Warren Van_ Evera, 
Cameron Warne, F. J. Webb (Bill), Wm. White, 
Stan Williams, Ted Wright, Ross Young, Tom 
Young. 

Worcester, 


son, 


143 — Jayne Burke, 
Charles W. King, Joseph F. Parks, Daniel E. 
Patt (Danny), Demetrios T. Petrides, Robert C. 
Powers, Arthur W. Rudman, Albert J. Shultz. 

Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Clare Nelson, 
Raymond Cornelius. 


Mass., Local 





EXPULSIONS 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Henry Ellsworth Alban, 
Willie Eugene Anderson, Gejsa Andy, Joseph 


Askew, Rudolph Ballog (Rudy), William Beard, 
Albert J. Bernetti, Pete Bernocco, Charles H. 
Bowen, Joe S$. Burton, Gerald L. Byrd, Edwin 
Cook Cremean, Elliot L. Escoe, Edward H. Foster, 
Charles F. Frank, Millard Glover, Arthur O, God- 
dard, Harvey Griner, Lee Gross, Edward J. Grze- 
sik, (Gray), Walter Grzesik (Gray), Estill Hall, 
Robert Harding, Douglas L. Hazen, Arthur Jam- 
gochian, Charles E. Johnson, Bienville Jones, 
Bernard Katz, Robert L. Landrum, Delores M. 
LaRosa, William T. Lockman, John P. Logan, Jr., 
James L. McCarthy, Matthew H. McClarty, Zareef 
Malik, Samuel M. Minion, John W. Moncrieff, 
James F. Murphy, William Herbert Newcomb, 
James Miller Sam, John Robert Shoupe, Herman 
Spearman, Richard James Stewart, Thomas Tay- 
lor, Jr., Richard C, Thrasher, Aiken G,. Tyler, 
Earl F. Van Dyke, Thomas Venable, F. Willie 
Wells, Kent R. Williams, Muoar M. Wilson, Wil- 
bert L. Wilson, Richard Zawaski, Mary Boden- 
stein Vargason, Rex Charles Esmond, Leamon 
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DEPT. B-1254 
601 WEST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FREE 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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NOW --- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
recise music notation swiftly and cheap 
Fhe KEATON saves time, gives superior sonal. 


(Notes 1/2 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
Hand « STRINGS Made 


String with the Golde ne 


tale meal: 


GEORGE VAN EPS” 
DJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


SICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 











Another First from Antobal! 


MAMBOETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 


15 AUTHENTIC MAMBOS 


arranged by 
“Chico” O’Farrill and Rene Hernandez 
* 
Mambo Percussion Chart 


e 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
At your Local Dealer or direct 


| ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 

















Choice of top drummers 


Amrawc? 


ne MFY 
AMERICAN RAWH a MHEAP 
Trop QuaLiTy DRY 





Boler, John Freeman Johnson, Jacob M. Sternthal 
(Jack), Donald Bastian, Bennie C. Kindig, Willie 
Melvin Mitchell (Bill). 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—john J. Carraway, 
James Diamond, Gordon Dooley, Anita Hamilton, 
James Hood, Jr., Marifred Lebhardt, Joseph Lopo, 
John Pizzitola, Norman Prentice, Howard Kanum, 
Louis Valdez, Ralph Verrone. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Gene Hester, Herbert 
Hester. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Neil Michaud, 
Johnny Simard. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Clinton Hayden 
Peck, Ronald Price, Raymond LeRoy Marvel, Ivan 
M. Dodson, Robert Grant, Homar Martin, Lester 
Hayes, Calvin Jones, Wm. C. Render, Neal 
Newell, Roger Whobrey, Frank Williams, Kath- 
leen Donoho, Mary Elma Hutchins, George Perry, 
Jimmie Sledge, Moss Sledge, Stanley E. Ceglinski, 
Orda Markham, Mattie Markham, Claudie Ralston, 
Andy Cameron, Clarence Orr. 





S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OJL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 

No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 















AWS 


BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Here is the ideal Christmas gift for 
your friends who are 


Songwriters! Players! 
Arrangers! Singers! 


A Complete Course in Basic ye ee ne | 
Simplified—For Beg or 
Full of useful Short Cuts in 





Theory Ear Training Transposition 

Rhythmics Sight Reading Modulation 

Harmony Voice Ranges etc., etc., etc. 
Learn to “write down” the tunes 


that are ‘‘running through your head.” 

SONGWRITING SIMPLIFIED! Learn to cre- 
ate_both original words and music yourself. 
eoaeeie ~ PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

By Dr. Henry Melnik 

Only $5.50 prepaid 

‘ZENITH PUBLICATIONS 

656 Clinton Ave. (D-2) Newark 8, N. J. 























Mew 
! 954 
CATALOG 


WOW AVAILABLE 





SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
éy VALCO MFG. CO a 





TERMINATIONS 


Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Sam Camos, Ray- 
mond Capriotti, Lou G. Clementi, James L. Con- 
dren, Henry F. Fountain, Jr., Marilyn Fuller, 
Charles Gray, Floyd E. Kirk, Jr., Albert L. Nudo, 
Earl J. Ortego, James E. Owen, Wm. H. Ray, 
Arthir T. Shankle. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Rae Nicholas Fillebrown, 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Hillman Baker, John 
Credico, Jr., Michael DiBarto, John F. Farinacci, 
Carl R. Geisler, Jr., Boyd Heather (Heath), 
Robert E. Kovar, Maurice Longfellow, Nel L. 
Mcintosh, Julius Miko, Joe Muzila, Raymond 
Paulik, Edith E. Phillips (Ginger), Felix Anthony 
Ponziani, Billy Puckett, Vincent Samuel (Ray), 
Greta Shara, Paul Mussara, Len Wright, Swift 
Wright. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Henry Aspera, 
Dick Fox, Henry Kamae, Richard Kawasaki, Lena 
Machado, John Nahola, Hyrum Nawahine, Donald 
Paishon. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—George Martinac, 
Billy Canaday, Ralph Aldridge, Wayne Brackeen, 
Forrest L. Brizendrine, Carl W. Butler, Dan 
Johnson, J. D. Leatherland, Edna Lindstedt, G. 
C. McClellan, Donald L. Mays, Sally Lou Prater, 
Frank Sanchez, Victor Shaub. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Charlie Barnet, 
Phil L. Carreon, Ruben Guevara, Wm. L. Mel- 
ton, King Perry, Clifford H. Robinson, George 
B. Vest, Jean Wald, Gerald Stanley Wilson, 
Anthony S. Alfano, Clinton Allen, Alfred J. 
Armbruster, Eula Bone, Theodore G. Johnson, 
Curtis Kirk, James A. Lee, Frank Man, A. Gene 
Oldham, James Pat Patron, Jeanne Shapiro, Sid- 
ney Tropp, Donald S. Tyrrel, Evan DL. ‘oes, John 
Serrano. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Joel Barron. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Don Fulton, Michael 
Krasnovic (Mickey Keats). 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—R. L. Pagnotta. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Jack Fenichel, Frank 
Mossucco, Victor Russo. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Barbara Kessler, 
Alex Bedini, Eddie Bamberski, Robert Burns, Abe 
Wittenberg, Irene Gedney, Floyd Thomas. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Theresa Lopez, 
John J. Randall, Dori Lynn. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Vivian Stockfish. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Norman Sex- 
ton, Gerald Wilson. 

San Jose., Calif., Local 153—George Weales, 
Gerald Ward, James Rice, H. C. McKenzie, Dav.d 
Munoz, Winona Mitchell, Eppie Mendez, Johnny 
Jobe, Jack Harcourt, Aurelio Guzman. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Clarence Adlam, 
Allan Allbut, Dorothy Applebaum, Geo. F. Banks, 
John Barrowman, Colin Bell, Sergei Bezkorvany, 
Wm. Blackwell, Bruce Bonnyman, Bela Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, G. Brandt, G. H. Branton, Eric W. 
Burrell, Billie Buschert, Samuel J. Cabauy, R. O. 
Causton, Marie H. Chevrier, Wm. J. Clifton, 
Kenneth Cocklin, A. F. Colbeck, Murray Colomby, 
John Conforzi, Wm. Geo. Davey, Teddy David- 
son, Jos. P. DeCourcy, Ronald Deeth, Slavka D.mi- 
trofi (Nikolowa), Emil First, Geo. Giles, Frank 
Glynn, G. Goldhawk, Tish Goode, Cecil H. 
Goulding, Kenneth Gunton, Jack M. liaddock, 
Morgan Hahn, Jack Hall, Al Hawkins, Margaret 
Heck, Alex. Herrington, Lloyd Hilfman, Doreen 
M. Jackson, Louglas R. Jennett, Gordon Johnson, 
Carl Kaye, Patrick Kelly, Albert H. Kennedy, 
Raymond LeSage (Jack Merrill), Doris Lewis 
(Tapson), Fraser G. Lobban, Tom McBride, How- 
ard Mckwan (Manning), Gordon C. Ma acPhegson, 
Kenneth Madill, Larry Martin, Fred Mather, Pa- 
tricia N. Mitchell, Jas. R. Moore, Howard Morris, 
Loraine Muter, Harold Neal, John H. Newton, 
Denny Nolan, Norman Organ, Geo. S. Paddle, 
Jas. R. Palmer, W. R. Prestie (Bob), Mrs. D. 
Riley, Anna Russell, W. H. Ryckman, David J. 
Savage, Harold Scott, Edw. J. Shepherd, Alyse 
Sherratt, D. Sherratt, Earl Simarl, Chas. T. Sin- 
clair, Chas. Stewart, F. Styles, Don Thrasher, 
Roderick G. White, Harry Whitehead. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Bernard C. 
Pressley. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Cornelia P. Hoff- 
man, William L. Hargrave, Noro Morales, Roberto 
Rios, Peter Robuffo, Melvyn W. Smallwood, Irwin 
Telzer, Edward David Williams, Peggy Riley. 
Andrew W. Ford, John Dina, Ralph D. Curcio, 
Anthony Ciaurella, James Solomon Burgess, Alfred 
(Al) Lewis, Irwin Janoff, William R. Heyer, 
Edwin S. Lisk, Edward Grady, Walter Genser, 
F. Benson Parrish, Luis Perez, Martin Pekar, 
Rudolph A. Pasqualoni, Ernest H. Phipps, Jaime 
Santos, Winston S. Sharples, John Sirignano, 
James Prinzo, John Prior. 





Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 







£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 






meVeR 


BROS. 


Ask your dealer to show 

you these fine mouthpieces 

for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 























DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 
For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 


Your music dealer will supply you. 








PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


ake 
ROW I 
APPT VELF free box 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
3731 Storkton Blvd Dept. B. 
Sacramento 20, California 











Lucky Seven Song Service 


offers for $1.50 a set of seven songs; not 
lead sheets, not a foiio, but seven full- 
size sheet music copies. 


EthelGereé music associates 


136 MARSDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD 9, MASS. 
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You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains tips on care 
and selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 
dealer or write today. 


DEPT. B-1254, 601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 





CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Gervis, Bert .... 763 
National Booking Corp. .......s-00sse 2409 


Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency . 
Artists Corp. of America . 
Dempster, ADM ......ccccccceeeeeeeees 











Finn, Jay 

Federal Artists Corp. ............ 
PishMan, Ed ............cccccccscccrssceevers 
Herring, Will 

Lening, Evelyn, Agency ........scssee 


Montague, Percival S. 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 
Skeels, Lloyd L. 























Vayior, Harry S., Agency 

Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency ......... 788 
Bozung, Jack 2074 
BPRMAOND, DATED do. ccccecccessccsssccosceccosessess 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, ABeNCY ..........csseeeeee 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
BERPAMAGID, FE. BP. ccccccccecsssccosscsnsseesccnstoss 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, — WEBI cccrsccssccccces 1905 
Smart, H. 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
Young, Nate 778 

San Diego 
Johnson, Frank 1754 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises.......... 1275 
Willis & Hickman. .................c.ccsccscssesees 3919 


San Jose 


Fuller, Frank H. 
Hamilton, Jack 




















COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry .....cscccsssssceseee 50 
Rex Orchestra Service .......cccsseseee 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association ......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
McClusky, ERED Tits wctecesnnnssennrsionsdtitine 718 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
SEINE COD. aiciccsscctcsséndenisoscnsnmsesetb 4193 
Manchester 
MOR erick, TRUM ENE  cccceccescsccssiciccccesscsecs 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan En- 
LertainMent Service) .......-.cccrssevee - 821 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 








Stratford 
eS ee ne 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. .......000000 339 
LaMarre, Jules . 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. HH. ..c.cssccccsceeseeees a» 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, IMC. 20... 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises .........ssss0 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions .......sescsseeeeeee 1831 
Mason, Lee 3858 
Steele ‘Arrington, Se Ae 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 


DECEMBER, 1954 








Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ......... 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, Lawton Ny cccscccsccccccsseserssssssees 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions .........ccccccsssssseseees 4842 
Joe Minnick 
HOSES, D.. Wiig, THs sctuistaicnsisntinctecsnceimines 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 





Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 


Carlinsville 












































Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago ArtistS Bureau. ...cccecccceccsceee 
Donaldson, Biil 
Graham Artists Bureau, inc. 
Lewis, Mabie Sanford ............ 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . - 
VRBRDOME, CHATIGI ccccscsccececsscocessscoconee 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .....cccccerssee 1411 
Kankakee 
Devlyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY ..........ccsereeee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
BRE Ge. COVO cccscrsssssstccnessesinscctsconiccstes 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau ...........ccessseeee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 
Elliott BoOKing Co. ......cccccccccosscesssseees 75 
Ferguson Bros. Agency. ..........ssesse 3158 
—— b sectnote Amusement 
Ser 3394 
Powell, Ow Shes CL CERGNE) © cccccsecescecese 4150 
Hammond 
Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .........:00 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend .. 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service ........... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Lz. ...........cccoscccscee 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ..........cccccsscssseessees 3078 
Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises .........serseseree 955 


Webster City 



























































Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions ......... cahposontiy 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service .....00004 118 
KENTUCKY 
* Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
TOMPKINS, Jasper .......ccecesseoeeres aoneqnsee eae 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack 61 
Dixon’s Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3765 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Baker, Robert R. .....sssssscssssrsssessseessees 2849 
Brudnick, Louis J. ........c.0000+ nenantensition - 5873 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis .........ccsss0» esossese 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises 4131 
SS VNOLA,  THGBGY, <..crsccaccisscesassectentesegiots 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., "attractions atin Ae 
Danvers 
Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily L. ...... pssostbesetecnasenee: MRD 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert J. .......0000 eoscnsobnainetsebie “SIE 
Donahue, Charles B. .......0000« jecscsccnese. BOOT 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ......occcsrore 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Larkin, George J. ..cccccccccccsccsessscssveccre SOBT 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ...... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Benner, William R.. ........0++. 395 
Colored Musicians & Enter ‘Ss 
Booking & Service Bureau. . 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. . + ae 
Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D.. cccccccccocscssscese nomad - CO 
Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 
Jackson 
Roach, Robert E. ....... iiahcchntenssssasceseies . SUE 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. ........... 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
name gg ei ee es etinteene 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’ 8S Attractions scccsccsccssccee ooo 20232 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ........ jncenccangee, SP 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
POPter JOG, scrcnjecersstosressescctes ecosreee ©6626 
Kramer Music "| 


SESSO OIL 


FOR ogg TROMBONE, KEYS 
30 inest Lubricant made 
e€ io Musical Instruments 
Teachers schools, musical organi- 
zations wr.te for special rates. 
Send $1 for large economy size. 
Sesso Products Co. 
2490 W. 79th Ave., Phila. 38, Pa. 











PIANISTS!!! 


Add to your income oe teaching the Rob- 
ert Whitford od. Write 
for u tree copy of P PIANO TEACHING bo 
DAY and we will also send you free 
Whitford s master lesson on MUSIC’S most 
UNUSUAL CHORD. 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 

Dept. M, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 














OTTO CESANA 


Correspondence or Studio Instruction in 
ARRANGING and COMPOSITION 
Books Available: 


Studio: 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Musie— Radio—TV Store 


& CORNWALL, Ontario, Canada, “Seaway 
City’’ main store and branch centrally lo- 
cated; best f:anchises covering records, ra- 
dio, Tv, musical instruments; service de- 
partment; will stand full investigation; bar- 
gain for serious purchaser. 

THE RECORD BAR 


612 Montreal Road Cornwall 











TWO NEW BRASS CHAMBER WORKS 


rtet Homer Keller 
Two Cornets, Horn and Trombone 
Two Movements for 
ass Trio Marshali Bialosky 
Cornet, Horn and Trombone 
Send for our free 40-page catalog. 
ROBERT KING MUSIC COMPANY 
North Easton Massachusetts 





STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease in fast single-note runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and teachers 
for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 
ther information on request. 


Eddie ire Sehool of Musie 
X 485, EASTON, PA. 











Musicians! Teachers! 


SAVE MONEY ON MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


MUSICIANS SERVICE 
711 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE rege IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World's Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ...........0« 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service .......... - 1735 
Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. techs TD casesastctimnecsncesconenesnn 688 
Drake 354 
Municipal B Booking ONCY  cceceersenee 3151 
Southland Orchestra ee - 1180 
Stevens, V. THOMPSON .........cccccessvees 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange conan 636 
North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ......... 1115 
Belirieves Music Service eintteinintaninngs 925 
Cooper, Ted am 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .............0 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
. Davee, Harold D. Hackor........ 5420 
Lincoin 
Central Booking Service .......... 1054 
Omaha 
AmuBSeEMEeNt Service ..........ccccccesereeeeveee 229 
George, Gabriel 5126 





Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 
Booking Agency 083 
Tri-States Batertainment Service 5124 




















NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Rut .nccccccccccccsrerserssrseeenees « « 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRL 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 

Edw. F. Fitegerald ..........cc.cccscseees 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service ......... 1061 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jimmll ...........cccececeeseees 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Daniele, Howard J. ....cccccccsseossseesereseee 4031 
Newark 

Haythe, Wm. Jos., Suburban 
III 1-00 ni vnsitanenngnningiiingneaneds 1277 
Mandala, Frank 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
BEY'S MuBiIC ATENCY) ......cccccecreeersees 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ............ 2816 
Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, 2202 
Empire ‘Vaudeviiie Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, , Amusement 
Service 





Gibson, M. Marshall . af 
King, George, Productions 
Smith, Car Lg penal ontnesi 
Smith, Egbert G 





Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ..........0+ 1539 


Lindenhurst 











Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 

Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 

AleXANder, MOTOY ..cceccccceccceceeseereeereee 623 

Amen A Aste i jpasene SOTA AER 3711 

Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 

Baldwin, C. Paul ...............+ 2283 

Berney, Paul 1, Productio 3099 


Berns, Ha B. 
Bradley Williams Entertainment 


Bureau, R. Bradley Williams...... 


Brown, pe aE 
ryson, 





eteceeccesseccevesecscencesesscees 





B 

Campbolie Normals = 
Carlson, Ralph ks 
Chartrand, ayne. 
Coffee, Jack 





Continental  yeaenetmeatn coupeunneanaseesns 


Cooper, Ralp 
Crane, Ted 
Croydon’s Theatrical Agency.......... 
Cubamerica Music Corp. 
Curran, Tomm 
Currie, Robert 
Dauscha, Billie 
Durand Later 
Edson, Robert H., Inc 
Esva Artists Assoc., Hi Steger...... 
Evans & Lee 
Finck, Jack, Agenc 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 
Gait, R. 

Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists 
Godfrey, George 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 


me. -E Wilber 
Harlem Musical Setesaetean, Inc. 


Hart, Jack 
How Lu, Radio Productions... 
Jonnecn, Don 
Xone. Eddie and 
Mer, LOU, ABENCY. .....cereeeereee 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 
Last eee. Daniel T., Agency 
(Dan Lastfogel) 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises 
Lipskin, Jerry 
uscmee, J. Alla 
Ted ae! McRae Theatrical A 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises . 













































































































2238 


Morales, Cruz 1561 
National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
CEsther N@Vasw»>r“0) ...cccssccsseeeerreseeeeeee 2002 
Nat Nazarro Management 
CPersomal MP.) ..c.ccccccccssorseceseresererses 953 
Navarro Thea rical Seterpetocs 
(Esther Navarro) .......... 2002 
Parker & Ross 293 
Pearl, Harry 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 
Enter — 1577 
Perr 1028 
| Sid, Agency . eqenqrenteenmenmnts 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 
Atrical ATENCY) ....c..ccceresereseereeeseseees 69 
Rogers and Duagers. 3 Trixie 
Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ...........+« -- 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
Scanlon, Matt 2043 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ....... 1774 
Singer, John 326 
Summers and Tennebaum ocemnensiinins 2560 
Harry 1305 
Talent "Corporation of America, 
Times Square Artists Bureau.... 1801 
Trent, Bob 345 
United Artists Management ........... 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
Enterprises ; 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924. 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin EB. ..........ccccsseesesee - 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
= 
T. D. Kem 
Southern Or tions cutintinapeuntsetia 1237 
Pitmon, Earl 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENL CO. ....cssesesees 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
; Celina 
Die tte. PROBE Bins. cccssnisnteccsincrcsienss 1492 
, 
Cincinnati 
ANAErSON, AIDES ..nccerccccrceerseeereerrseerees 2956 
Carpenter, Richard .........:.csecseereesees 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and Acomb 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ABOCney ...ccccrecseererseeeee 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service .........:00+« . 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, 
yon Ey ‘ebtewre, TMC.)  ccrccccoee eopaceee 4766 


























Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ......0...cccccccsorssessssessseee 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ........ccsccrsesssessessees 1109 
Toledo 
Tripoli, Joseph A., 
ntertainment Bureay .....00e00 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
COM, KPa Wee sccctsssscesccsseccssersessees .. 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Teme, Weleeh Ten: asstetsctsetssicrsccsstoneees 611 

Carbondale 

Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
PTE, THRE Di. sestinsicsctcctotcscceenseiccesens 2053 

Hokendauqua 

Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 

Crmbatame, DEAamle Ka. ccceccrsccscsssscsessssssees 2105 
Lancaster 

Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 

Zellers, Art 544 

McKeesport 

Ace Reigh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 

Philadelphia 
Coopersmith, Joseph ...............cccceeeeee 1511 
Creative Entertainment Bureau.... 3402 
Dupree ese 37 
Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency...... 5383 

7 


Hammer, Godfre 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency ......... 
SUNIL, CRUDE: ‘nenisicietindntinsesovadvenicteeseses 
Mears, + a 

Muller, George W. 
National Theatrical Agency 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadeiphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment esse 








Bureau 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau 









United Orchestra Service .. 720 
ZeeMan, Barney’ ...c.ccerceeveees 836 
Pittsburgh 
Ellis AMUSEMENE CO.  .......cccccccessereeees 480 
Golden, Emanuel J. .........cccccsccsscesees 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 





New Artist Service ............ccscceeresees 2521 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc 
Reisker & Reight 














Shenandoah 
Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CO. .......cs0+ 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Tustynakl, Vint ncccccceccccvcccssccocsceesce 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 2179 
Winkler, Neville ..........ccccccccrscersesessees 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. .....cccsscsseee 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ..rccscccccscssrsessersees 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harria, Wm. J. FP. cceccccccsccccsescscccccese 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
Dr. BR. B. JackBOD .......cc.ccccssccccccsesece 5115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, CRAPIED ccicrrcesiccccccsccreccccesescsee 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 





Dallas 


Beck, Jim ay 
Portis, Cal 
Southwestern Amusement Service ty 
































Watson, S. L. 97 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ 1144 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZeNCY ......ccsccseceeeee 3194 

<a Theatrical 
Exchan 883 
Schultz Booking AZONCY ccccccercccccssees 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ...........cccssssssees 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 


Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)...... aitt 




















Field, Scott, Enterprises ........... eee 2393 
Harvison, , & Assoc. . eee 2053 
ERG. GE IMI tnctkcstandsedascesccstscsccesne 1951 
Wheeler, Bob 1221 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatricai Agency, 
Lynn Lyndeil 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. . 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E.,, JP. .......scccsssesseseee 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowtiner, TRAPORE Te, cccssccstscscocvescscccrnnss 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams. ..........cccccssesees 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W..,, Ir. ....ccs 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association... 507 








Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. .......s.000 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart........ 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Copertneete, TG TA  ccicessccscetstecscsncctpaisin 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
(Prairie COmCerts)  ........cccccoccccccecses 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AZency. ........ccccesereee 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winnifred ............cce000 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Artistes de Montreal, Reg’d. (Ma- 
dame Albert Gosselin) .........:c00 63 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises ..........csssssee 5540 
L. Gaboriau 


R. J. Gaylorde 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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38 


83 
54 


99 
90 
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Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
Umbach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 
Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 
O. B. Purifoy, Employer 
Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 
Moore, R. E., jr. 
Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell 

Singleton, Manager 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“Bud"’ Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 
French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 
PHENIX: 
241 Club, 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 

Sunnyside Lounge, and George 

Nackard 
PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Smith, Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.), Phoenix, Ariz. 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Hutton, Jim 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe 
Grbach, Manager, Louise 
Bryce, Owner 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner 345" 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 

Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, 
Producer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 

Thomas, S. L. Kay, Co-owners 


PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. ¢ 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 


DECEMBER, 


and H. L, Freeman 


Thomas J. 


Robertson 


CALIFORNIA Jack Lasley's Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 
ALAMEDA; Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
Sheets, Andy E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
ANTIOCH: Black, Director and General 
Keene, Gene ‘ Manager, James Vermazen, 
(Eugene Schweichler) Assistant Director, May Fi- 


Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 


ARTESIA: Ass't. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Carver, Ross Spangler, Public Relations and 
Red Barrel Publicity Dept., George W. 

AZUSA: Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
Pease, Vance rector. 

Roese, Joe McDougall, Owen 

BAKERSFIELD: Spangler, Public Relations and 


Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 

Conway, Stewart 

Curtner, George 

BENICIA: 


Turner, Morley 
LOS ANGELES: 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 
Arizona-New Mexico Club, 

Roger Rogers, Pres., and 


Rodger, Edward T., Palm Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

__ Grove Ballroom Blue Light Ballroom, and 
BERKELEY: Bill lory 

Bur-Ton, John Brisk Enterprises 

Davis, Clarence Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 

jones, Charles and S. Tex Rose 

Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter Coleman, Fred 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
Savage, Bob 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 
Eibow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
Irvin, Frances 


Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 


CARDIFF: Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Beacon Inn and Tommy Hen Mauro 
derson Miltone Recording Co., and 


CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Kecords 


War Perkins 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 
Mosby, Esvan 


New Products Institute of 


COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: America, and Joseph H. 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner Schulte 
Pango Pango Club Pierce, Pops 
DECOTO: Royal Record Co. 
Howard, George Ryan, Ted 
DUNSMUIR: Villion, Andre 
McGowan, J. b. Vogel, Mr. 
EUREKA: Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Paradise Steak Ilouse, and Pugh, Archie Gayer, Co- 
O. H. Bass Owners, and L. F. Stotz, 
York Club, and O. H. Bass Agent 
FAIRFIELD: Welcome Records, Recording 


Guardhouse Tavern, and 
Walter Jarvis, Employer 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy 
Anderson, Employer 
FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, and 
Joe Cannon 
Valley Amusement Association, 


Studio, and Rusty Welcome 
Williams, Cargile 
Wilshire Bowl 
LOS GATOS: 
Fuller, Frank 
MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. 
Kolvas, Owner 


and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., NEVADA CITY: 
President National Club, and Al Irby, 
GARVEY: Employer 
Rich Art Records, Inc. NEWHALL: 
HOLLYWOOD: Terry, Tex 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 


Alison, David 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Artists Booking Corp., and Craig 


Smith, Pres. (San Francisco, Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 

Calif.), Wilford Hobbs, Vice- Owners 

Pres. (Dallas, Tex.), Claude V. _ Lohmuller, Bernard 

Smith, Sec.-Treas. (Phoenix, OAKLAND: 

Ariz.) Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Babb, Kroger Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
Birwell Corp. Owners 3 
Bocage Room, Leonard Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 

Vannerson Matthews 
California Productions, and Ed- Moore, Harry 

ward Kovacs Morkin, Roy 
Club 22 (Trocadero), and Sam Pedroni, Frank 

Einstoss, Employer Trader Horn's, Fred Horn 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E, OCEAN PARK: 

Teal, and S. Tex Rose Frontier Club, and Robert 
Encore Productons, Inc. Moran 
Federal Artists Corp. OROVILLE: | ; 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 


Mgt., Ltd. Grove Ballroom 


Fishman, Edward I. OXNARD: _ 
Gayle, Tim McMillan, Tom, Owner, Town 
Gray, Lew, and Magic Record House 

Company PALM SPRINGS: 


Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., 
Follies of 1946 


Haymes, Dick 
Kappa Records, 
L. Krauss 
Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corporatioa 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 


Inc., Raymond 


Owner, Horse 


(Ken Robey) 


Six Bros. Circus, and George PITTSBURG: 
McCall ei Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
Harry S. Taylor Agency RICHMOND: 
Universal Light Opera Co., and Downbeat Club, and Johnnie 
Association Siesmens 
Vogue Records, and Johnny pe . 
Anz, “eg and Bob Jenkins, Freddie 
Stevens, F. Harper SACRAMENTO: | : 
Wally Kline unin, and Casa Nellos, Nelio Malerbi, 
Owner 


Wally Kline 
Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 
LONG BEACH: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 


Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 


1954 


Carnival Room, and Jack Schwartz, Milton 


Millspaugh Williams, Joseph 
Cotton Ciub, Benny Curry and NIANTIC: 
Otis Wimberly McQuillan, Bob 


Russell, Bud 

POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 

STAMFORD: 
Glenn Acres Country Club and 


Crown Club and Wm. E. (Bill) 
Wilson 

Hudson, Aline 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 

Miller, Warren 


Mitchell, John Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
Passo, Ray mers, Sec.-Treas. 
Rancho Cafe and Frank Bom- STONINGTON) 

pensiero Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
Tricoli, Joseph, Operator, Play- and Herbert Pearson 

land Whewell, Arthur 
Washington, Nathan WESTPORT: 
Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Goldman, Al and Marty 

Mabel, Paradise Club 

(formerly known as Silver DELAWARE 


Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Blue Angel 
Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, Owner 
Cafe Society Uptowa (now 
known as Emanon Breakfast 

Club) 

Champagne Supper Club and 
Mrs. Mildred Mosby 

Club Drift In, and Dan 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, LeRoy 
Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE 


Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
(Cawner-Manager 
Leshaick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 
Miller, Irving 
Morrison, M. 
Perlmutter, Julius J. 
Poinciana Hotel, and Bernie 
Frassrand 
Roosevelt’ Theatre 
Scott, Sandy 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
ORLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 
Club Surrocco, and Ray Baisden 
Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fryor, D. S. 
Redman, Arthur J. 
Rhythm Club, and Arthur J. 
Redman, former Proprietor 
ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
PALM BEACH: 
DeManio, Mrs. J. 


McCarthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Oronato, Vincent 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 


Say When Club, and G. J. 
Nieman 

Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 


Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
Booking Corp. (Hollywood, 
Calif.) 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 

Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 

McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 

Paz, Fred 

SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 

Costello, Mario 

SANTA CRUZ: 

Righetti, John 

SANTA MONICA: 

Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 

McRae, H. D. 

SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, 
SOUTH GATE: 


Signal Hill 


Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 

Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VAN NUYS: 


Lehr, Raynor 
Live Oak Inn, and James Craig, 
Owner 

VENTURA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 
VICTORVILLE: 

George Air Force Base 
bai sr gre gg 

Ward, Jeff W 
WINTERHAVEN: 

Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Jones, Bill 
Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 
Manager 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Luain, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Marino, Mike 


Kenneth 


WILMINGTON: 


CLEARWATER BEACH: 


DAYTONA BEACH: 


FLORENCE VILLA: 


KEY WEST: 


MIAMI BEACH: 


Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 


Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 


Allen, Sylvester Orlin, Secretary 


Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) PANAMA CITY: 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
FLORIDA Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
BRADENTOWN: Dance Club 
: Keeling, Alec (also known as 
SE re, Reet ane ‘A. Scott), and National Or- 
CLEARWATER: chestra Syndicate and Amer- 


ican Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 
Miss Texas Club, and Richard 


Bardon, Vance 


ag cys Restaurant, and Fay Couper, Owner and: Peat. 
DANIA: Southland Restaurant, and 
Paradise Club, and Michael F. }. ap Tidwell 
Slavin QUINCY: 
Monroe, Reg 


SARASOTA: 
Colony Restaurant, 
Muller, Manager 
ST. PETERSBURG: 


Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Semmers 


and Fred 


DELAND: Rabe Pir? 
Club Aloha and E. C. Phillips,  Cif0"s» and John A. Davis, 
Owner Employer 
SMYRNA: 


Kent County Democratic Club, 


Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, and Solomon Themes, Chait- 


Garfield Richardson 


FORT MEYERS: man 
ailey, Bill— F STARKE: ; 
~— é — oe ee Camp Blanding Recreation 
ute nter 
oun Rana. Goldman, Henry 
Surf Club, and Ernest W. eo G. W. 
Wright, Operator utton, 
HALLANDALE: TALLAHASSEE: 


Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
and Marion Kaufman and Owner 
Robert Marcus Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 


Hannah 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 
Merry-Go-Round Club, and 


JACKSONVILLE: 


Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 

Florida Food and Home Show, 


and Duval Retail Grocers As- Larry Ford 
sociation, and C, E, Winter, Rich, Don and Jean 
President; Paul Bien, Man- Williams, Herman 
aging-Agent VENICE: 


Forrest Inn, and Florida Amuse- —_ Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 


ments, Inc., and Ben J., Mary Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
and Joel Spector, and Joe Clarke 
Allen Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 


Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F. 


Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 


Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 
Habana Madrid 


Regan, Margo GEORGIA 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski ALBANY: : 

LAKELAND: Guale Corporation 

King, R. E. ATLANTA: 

. Greater Atlanta Moonlight Opera 

MIAMI: Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 

Brooks, Sam Manager 


Club Jewel Box, Charles Nasio, 
Owner, Danny Brown, 
President 

Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 


Montgomery, J. Ne 
Royal Peacock Club, yor S. A. 
Slaughter, Manager, Mrs, Car- 
rie Cunningham, Owner 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 
Baxter, Joe 


Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 


Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 

Girard, Promoter ° W. Taylor, Manager, and 
Smart, Paul D, G. W. (Bill) Prince 
Talavera, Ramon Dawson, Robert H., and 
36 Club, and Tony Aboyoun, Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Employer Foster, Mr. 


Kirkland, Fred | Mi 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant —— Aasentions,. Joe Smee 
Caldwell, 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and ae ad - 

Irving Rivkin WICK 
Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan BRUNS 8 1 Hill 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius Joe's Blue Room, and Earl Hi 


Baste . and W. Lee 
ueaee Wigfalls Cafe, and W. Lee 
Friedlander, Jack HINESVILLE: 


Plantation Club, S. C. Klass and 


Haddon Hall Hotel 
F. W. Taylor 


Harrison, Ben 





SAVANNAH: 
Cebu —_. and Andrew Brady 
Hayes, G 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 


son, Lawrence A., Jr. 
sr. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 

THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 

VALDOSTA: 

Dye, J. D. 
VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusements Co. 
WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 

IDAHO 


CORUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Club Alibi and Mr. J. T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
Gem Cafe, and Mr. J. T. Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 
POCATELLO: 
Beck, Rulon 
Cummins, Bob 


Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT E: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Anderson, F. D. 
Davis, C. M. 

BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thempson, Earl 

CAIRO: 
Sergent, Eli 

CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, Joha 

CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 

CHICAGO: 

Adams, Delmore and Eugene 

Beige Room, and Philip Mans- 
field 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Cadillac Bob's Toast of the 
Town 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Cole, Elsic, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Daniels, Jimmy 

Donaldson, Bill 

Elders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep ; 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
of 1938," “‘Victory Follics’’ 

Gayle, Tim 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Waiter, Promoter 

Hill, George W. 

Knob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 


room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mal, Stanicy 

Mays, Cneser 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Musarts Concert Management, 
and George Wildeman 


Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers : 

Music Bowl (formeriy China 


Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. O’Con- 

nor, Inc. 

Old Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 
Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of 

T. N. T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

Ziggic's Gridiron Lounge, and 

Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 
DECATUR: 
Facen, James (Buster) 


Davis, C. M. 
Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
and Johnny Per- 


GULFPORT: 
Sunset Night Club, and Farris 
Shambour 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 


PEKIN: 

Candlelight Room, and Fred 
Romane 

PEORIA: 

Humane Animal Association 

Rutledge, R. M. 


Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 


Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Face, James (Buster) 
Shrum, Cal 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTERVILLE: 
Hagen-Wallace Circus, and 
Frank Martin, Owner 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny jim 
East Chicago American Enter- 
prises, and James Dawkins 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 
GARY: 
Johnson, Kenneth 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Lazar, Eugene and Alex 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
William C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYETTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 
Childers, Art 
Bob Cagney) 
Palais Royale Ballroom, and 
Eddie Makar 
Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 
V.F.W., H. A. Johnson, 
Commander 
SPENCERVILLE: ; 
Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: : 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


(also known as 


CARROLL: 
Brown Derby and Mabel Brown 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
CLINTON: 
Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
POWERSVILLE: 
Dance Hall, and Henry Patt- 
schull 


and Curtis 


SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 


Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
‘OODBINE: 


Danceland, J. W. 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
HOLCOMs3: 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 

KANSAS CITY: 


(Red) Brum- 


White, J. Cordell 
LIBERAL: 
Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 


Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Brown, Harry E. 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: ws 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: ; 
Aspinwall, (Chick 
Martin) 
Holiday, A 
Key Club, Salifee G. W. Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, and Pres- 
ton P. Rankin 
LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
Owner 
King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 4 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor, Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), R. 
Jack Tyson, 


Hugh M. 


Conley, Owner, 


Young Men’s Progressive Club, 
and J. 
GONZALES: 
i Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan re 
LeBlanc Corporation of Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LEESVILLE: 
ll Brothers Circus 
MON 
Club eLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs, Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Berns, Harry B., 
Artists Guild 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tanez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J 
Monnie, George 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward Gould 


and National 


Gay 


L. Buchanan, Employer © 


FORT FAIRFIELD: 


Paul’s Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


MILFORD: 


Birchmere Inn, and Charles 
Anastos, Prop. 


Gordon, Nick 
- MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Carter, Charles 

Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

Jolly Post, and Armand Moe- 
singer, Prop. 

LeBlanc Corporation of Maryland 

Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 


CORAL HILLS: 


Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J. Schendel 


CUMBERLAND: 


Waingold, Louis 


EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 
Bond, Norvel 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, 


David 


Lou, Gay Nineties 
and Henry Epstein 
Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 


Club, 


SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 


Dashiell, Operator 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. 


Joseph H., Edge- 


water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, 

BLACKSTONE: 
Stefano, 

BOSTON 
Bay Stace News Service, Bay 


William 
Joseph 
State Amusement Co., Bay 


State Distributors, and James 
H. Mcllvaine, President 


Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Hargood Concerts, and Harry 


Goodman 


L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 


Brudnick 


E. M. Loew's Theatres 
Regency Corp., and joseph R. 


Weisser 


Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


Show 


Waldron, Billy 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens Coordinating 


Committee, and George 
Mouzon 


BUZZARDS BAY: 
Blue Moon, and Alexander and 


Chris Byron, Owners 


Mutt's Steak House, and Henry 


M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
oes ge Inc. 


CAMBR 
ion Seat 
FALL RIVER: 
Royal Restaurant (known as the 


Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 


FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 

HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, 


Bernard W. 
Levy 


HYANNIS: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., 


Amusement 
Company 


Francis X. Crowe 
MILLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 


Thabeault 


MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 


Operator 


NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 


Chevalier) 


SALEM: 

Larkin, George and Mary 
SHREWSBURY: 

Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 

Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: t 
McLaughlin, Max 


| 


BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY 


CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
BRIGHTON: 
Blue Lantern, Rex Charles 
(Rex C. Esmond), Employer 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, Ralph 
Wellman, Philip Flax, Sam 
and Louis Bernstein, Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Blake, David R. 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, 
N. M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and Eric 
Scriven 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 


Papadimas, Babis 
Payne, Edgar 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 


Promotions 
Robinson, Wm. H. 
Thomas, Matthew B, 
DOUGLAS: 
Harding’s Resort, and 
George E. Harding 
FERNDALE: 
Clvh Plantation, and Doc 
Washingtom 
FLI.. 
Barnes, Jimmy 
Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
Universal Artists and Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 


Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
Fortin, Owner 

MARSHALL: 

Stage Coach Inn and Tom 


Brooks, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 
Henry’s Restaurant, and Charles 


Henry 
SISi1 ER LAKES: 


Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 


vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz” Miller 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 
UTICA: 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 
WAYLAND: 


Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and Wm. 
and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON 
Hannah, Y seas 
HARM 
aes —— and Manford 
peo _ Operator 
MANKAT" 
Rathekeller, and Carl A. Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
International 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
~ —. Grill, 
Nybo, Operator 
ROBBINSDALE: 
Crystal Point Terrace 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B., State Guard, 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, Pilot 
House Night Club 


Food and Home 


Robert A. 


and Alvin 


Wesley, John Gob W. Rainey) 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 


JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Poor Richards, and Richard K. 
Head, Employer 


. 


Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
KOSCIUSKO: 
ape Jim Ss. 
LELA 
Lillo" "4 ‘tune Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 

CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H. 

CLAYTON: 

Anderson, F. D. 

FORT LEONARD WooD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 

INDEPEND"= NCE: 

Allen’s Barn, and Harry Allen 

Casino Drive Inn, J. W. Jonn- 
son, Owner 

JOPLIN: 

Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 

KANSAS CITY: 

Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 
mander 

Babbit, — H. 

Canton, L 
Esquire a and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen- 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red’s Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red’’ Drye 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON 

Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 

NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult- ~ ys Theatrical 
Agen 

OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 

Club Belvedere, and Charles 

Mattlock 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady, Promoter, Steve 
Kelly 

Barnhcltz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
Co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator, Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graff, George 

Markham, Doyle, 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and John W. 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and Marion 

Buchanan, Jr. 


(Bill) 


and Tune 


MONTANA 
ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 
BAINVILLE: 
State Line Club, and Emil 
Christianson, Manager 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
NEBRASKA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept. 
and Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNE}\: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 


American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Louie’s Market, 
Paperny 

Suchart, J. D. 

PENDER: 

Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F, Kai, 
Dance Manager 


and Louis 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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NEVADA 
LAS VEGAS: 


Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 
Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club and 


Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks, James (Zackers) 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, 
Eastern Mardi Gras, 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bobbigs, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Goodleman, Charles 
Koster, Henry 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 
Olshon, Max 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
Steele, Larry 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
BAYONNE: 
Club 21 
BURLINGTON: 
American Legion 
Oscar Hutton, 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy 
E. Chips (Geo. 
Operator 


President, and 
Inc. 


Home and 
Chairman 


Ballroom, and George 
DeGerolamo), 


CAPE MAY: 

Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 

August E, Buchner 

Mike and Nick's Bar, and 

Mike Olivieri, Owner 

EAST ORANGE: 

Hutchins, William 


EAST RUTHERFORD: 


Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 
FORT LEE: 
Bell Club, and Lillian New- 
bauer, Pres. 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Kose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


Sportsmen Bar ‘and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 
Triumph Records, and 
Quenn, present Owner, 
Statiris (Grant) and 
Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
LAKEWOOD 
Seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 
LODI: 
Certeze, Tony 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Circus Bar 
Owner 
Coleman, 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 
Hays, Clarence 
Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, Employer 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Kline, Terri 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, 
McAllister 
Mariano, Tom 


Gerry 
and G, 
Bernie 


Owner, The Blue 


and Nicholas Forte, 


Melvin 


and Smokey 


“Panda,” Daniel Straver 
Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 


Charles Politano 
Prestwood, William 


DECEMBER, 


Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 

Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 

Petruzzi, Andrew 


ORANGE: 
Cook, — (Bill) 
ORTLE 
a ‘Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
Employer 
PASSAIC: 
Tico Tico Club, and Gene 
DiVirgilio, Owner 
PATERSON: 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 


Beiler, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, 
Owner 

PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 

SOMERVILLE: 

Three Towers 
mond Tyler 

Harrison, Bob 

SPRING LAKE: 

Broadacres and 
Ward, Owner 

SUMMIT: 

Ahrons, Mitchell 

TEANECK: 
Suglia, Mrs. 

UNION CITY: 

Ambassador Club 
Biancamano 

Torch Club, and Philip Mastel- 
lani, Employer 

VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 

VINELAND: 

Gross, David 

WEST NEW YORK: 

B’Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
3oorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and 
Ricardi, Employer 

White, Parnell 

CLOVIS: 

Lenton, J. 

Hotel 
HOBBS: 

Devonian Supper Club and 

Pete Straface, Employer 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis, Denny W., 
SANTA FE: 

Emil’s Night Club, 
Mignardo, Owner 

Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Johnson, Floyd 
O'Meara Attractions, 
Richard's Bar-B-Que, 

Richards 
Snyder, Robert 
States, Jonathan 

ALDER CREEK: 

Burke's Manor, 


and Joe Rizzo, 


Inn, and Ray- 


Mrs. Josephine 


Joseph 


and A, F, 


and 


Margaret 


Earl, Owner, Plaza 


and Emil 


Jack 
David 


and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 


BINGHAMTON: 

Stover, Bill 

BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 


lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 


Jugarden, Jacques I. 


Katz, Murray 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 

Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 


Perry Records, and Sam Richman 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 


1954 


Borriello, Carmino 

Bryan, Albert 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Hucklebuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

Sussman, Alex 


and 


1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 


Williams, Melvin 
Zaslow, Jack 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 
Sportstowne Bar, 
Stevenson, and Mr. 
Les Simon 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Gross American 
Hannah Gross, 
Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Keue, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEx: 


and Vern 
and Mrs. 


House, and 
Owner 
Elias Pol- 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 

Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 


Employer 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 
Goidstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 
Wick, 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON oy oe 
Griffith, A. Jr. 
LAKE LUZERNE: 
Munck, Svend A. 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C, B. 
Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave Oppen- 
heim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Jewel Hotel, 


Phil 


and Michael Stein- 


berg and Hyman Weinstein, 
Props. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., Estate 
LONG BEACH: 
rr he s, and Sal Rocco 
MALO 


Club ieee aurant, and Louis 

Goldberg, Manager 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 
NEW YORK CITY: 

A-440 Recording Co., and 
Thomas Yoselo 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, 
Andu, John R. 
Consul) 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor's Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Kenrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 


and Paul Piner 
(Indonesian 


Corp. 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Browne, Bridget 

Bruley, Jesse 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 


and 


Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Carne, Raymond 

Castleholm Swedish Restaurant, 
and Henry Ziegler 


Chanson, Inc.. Monte Gardner 
and Mr, 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 


Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
Maurice Spivak and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David ~- 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Courtney, Ro 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Michael Croydon Theatrical 
Agency 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 

Derby Records, and Larry 
Newton 

Duvois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and joe 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Fraternity House, and John Pica 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Golden Gate Quartet 

Goldstein, Robert 

Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 

Granoff, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous 
Circus, Arthur 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Jonnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

La Rue, James 


and Jerry 


of United Artists 


Hippodrome 
and Hyman 


Lastfogel Theatrical Agency, 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his **Blackbirds” 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 


Hirschler and John Lobel 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
Metro Coat and Suit Co., 
Joseph Lupia 
Meyers, Johnny 
Millman, Mort 
Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, 
Monument to 
Organization 
Murray's 
Nassau 


and 


and Youth 
the Future 


Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P, Sheehy 

Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 
and Esther Navarro 

Neill, William 

New Friends of Music, 
Hortense Monath 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 


and 


Com- 


Orpheus Record Co. 
O'Shaughnessy, Meg 
Ostend Restaurant, Inc. 
Pargas, Orlando 
Parmentier, David 
Phillips, Robert 
Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 
Prince, Hughie 


Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 
Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, ‘Frisco 
Follies’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 


Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Tackman, William H., and 
Domino Club, and Gloria 
Palast Corporation 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wanderman, George 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F. 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flory's Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 
Props. 

NORWICH: 

McLean, C, F. 

OLEAN: 

Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 

and Margaret Ferraro 
PATCHOGUE: 

Kay's Swing Club, Kay 

Angeloro 
RAQUETTE LAKE: 

Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, 

Employer 
ROCHESTER: 

Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 

Valenti, 

Willows, 
Owner 

ROCKAWAY PARK: 

Wilner, Leonard 

ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 

Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 

V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 

Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 

Durgans Grill 

SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Clark, Stevens and Arthur 

White Sulphur Springs Hotel, 
and Frank Summa, Employer 

SCHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 


Sam 


and Milo 


Thomas, 


Verna 


wood, N. J.), Grand. View 
Hotel 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 

SYRACUSE: 


Bago7zi'’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
= Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy’s Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
WOODBRIDGE: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
St. Clair, Carl 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
ASTORIA: 


Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 


ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 

BAYSHORE: 

Moore, James J. 

BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
ool William J. 
GLENDALE: 
warn, Paul S. 
MANHASSET: 

Caro’s Restaurant, and 

Mark Caro 
SAYVILLE: 

Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, 
Edward A. Horowitz, Owner, 
Sam Kalb, Manager 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflewer Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, and 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Hines, Jimmie 
Parker, David 
MAXTON: 
Dunn's Auto Sales and 
Jack Dunn 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Dome Nite Club and Lee K. 
Andrews (Buckey) 
Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, Art 
and John Zenker, Operators 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 
Christianson 


Inc. 


WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basiord, Doyle 
Buddies Club, 
Scrutchings, 
Namen, Robert 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
Thomas, Nick 
CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 
CINCINNATI: 
Alexander, James 
All Star Boosters Club, and 
James Alexander 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Meadows, Burnest 
Smith, James R. 
eon Larry, and his Rodeo 


and Alfred 
Operator 


watlane: De. j. Hi. 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 

CLEVELAND: } 

Atlas Attractions, and Ray Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ebony, and M. C, Styls, 
Employer, and Phil Gary 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. §&, 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, 
Owner 

Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Iac. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 
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ee oT 


So ial Bo 


Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 


A. J}. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, Carl O. 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, President 
Charlies Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 
Carter, Ingram 
Mallory, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post , and Captain G. W 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON: 
Blue ae Regs, and Zimmer Ablon, 


Read Roy D. 

Carrousel Teen Club, Inc., and 
Dale Stevens 

Daytona Club, and William 


Carpenter 
Ree Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
— President 


is 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators, Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 


Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall 
PIQUA: 

Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 

Plantation Club, and Paul D. 

Reese, Owner 

SANDUSKY: 

Eagles Club 

Mathews, S. D. 

Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Jackson, Lawrence 

Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 


Hawkins, Fritz 
Barnett, w. E. 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President, 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Freeman, Dusty 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
ZANESVILLE: 
Clarendon Hotel, and Old 
Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
(Chicago, Hil), and Ralph 
James 
Venner, Pierre 


a OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

NID: 

Norris, Gene 
1UGO: 


Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Leonard's Club, and Leonard 
Dunlap 

Randolph, Taylor 

Simms, Aaron 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and jack Swiger 

OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 

Berns, Harry B. 

Love's Cocktail Lounge, and 
Clarence Love 

Williams, Cargile 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shacffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
GARIBALDI: 
Marty de joe Agency 
Pirates’ Den, and Sue 


Shannon 


Walkes 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Harry's Club 1500 and Wm. 
McClendon 
Ozark Supper Club, and Fred 
Baker 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
ROSEBURG: 
Duffy, R. J. 
SALEM: 


Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Hugo's and George Fidler and 
Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLISLE: 
Grand View Hotel, 
Nydick, Employer 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 


and Arthur 


Bedford, C. D. 
ERIE: 

Hamilton, Margaret 

Pope Hotel, and Ernest Wright 
EVERSON: 

King, Mr. and Mrs. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riversije Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 

GLENOLDEN: 

Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 

HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T 

Waters, B. N. 

HAVERFORD: 

Fielding, Ed. 

JOHNSTOWN: 

Boots and Saddle 
Everett Allen 

The Club 12, 
Haselrig 

KINGSTON: 

Johns, Robert 

LANCASTER: 

Freed, Murray 

Samuels, John Parker 

Sunset Carson's Ranch, and 
Sunset (Michael) Carson 

LANSFORD: 

Richardo’s Hotel and Cafe, 

and Richard Artuso 
LEWISTOWN: 

Temple Theatre, 

Temple 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 

Simmons, Al., Jr. 

MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 

NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy . 
OIL CITY: 

Friendship League of America, 

and A. L. Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator 
Boots, Tubby 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 
Loyal Order of Moose, Lodge 
No. 54, and George Aten, 
Secretary 
Masucci, Benjamin P. 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 


Walter 


Club, and 


and Burrell 


and Carl E. 


Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

Stiefel, Alexander 

Ukranian Junior League, Branch 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman of 
Music 

Warwick, Lee W. 

PHOENIXVILLE: 


Melody Bar, and George A. Mole AU 


PITTSBURGH: 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 

Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 

POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. 

SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 

SHENANDOAH: 

Mikita, John 

SLATINGTON: 

Flick, Walter H. 

STRAFFORD: 

Poinsette, Walter 

TANNERSVILLE: 

Toffel, Adoph 

UNIONTOWN: 

Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 

WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Pete, Manager 
ington Cocktail Lounge 

Lee, Edward 

WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, Owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, Co- 
Owner 

WILKES-BARRE: 

Kahan, Samuel 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 

WORTHINGTON: 

Se J. R. 


and New 


Irma 


Wash- 


Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 
E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 
CHESTER: 
Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 


FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 


Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, Lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, and Joe 
Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls," 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcombe, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS: 
Haar, E. C. 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Goodenough, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and Mrs. 
Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 


and 


Circus 


Grady's Dinner Need and 
Grady Floss, Owne 

Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 

Jackson, Dr. R. B. 

Roberts, John Porter 

PAR.S; 
Cavette, Eugene 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Carter, Percy 
Mays, Willie B. 

STIN: 

El Morrocco 

Flamingo - Lounge and 
E. M, 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 
Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BROWNWOOD: . 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and a N. Leggett and Chas. 


D. Wright 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
A 3 


Beck, Jim, Agency 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., Co- 
owners 

Hobbs, Wilford, Vice- President, 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Produc- 
tions and Operator of ‘‘Saw- 
dust and Swingtime” 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Walker, C. F. 

Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 

Clemons, James E. 

Famous Door, and 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Jenkins, J. W., "and Parrish Inn 

Snyder, Chic 

Stripling, Howard 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 

GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Mirian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L. 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

Werld Amusements, Inc., 
A. Wood, President 

LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly 
Club), and B. 
Employer 

Ryan, A. L. 


Joe Earl, 


Thos. 


Rendezvous 
Holiman, 


The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and 

Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 


SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 


SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ M 
Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

WACO: 
Cooper, Morton 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 


Frederick J. 


Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
EXMO) RE: 
Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PETERSBURG: 
Williams Enterprises, and 
J. Harriel Williams 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Black, Oscar 


Estelle 


Knight, Allen, Jr. 
SU a gg A 
Clark, H. 


VIRGINIA. BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry’s 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, Jr., 
Employer 
White, William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S$ 

SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, DB. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
—* Charles 
LOGA 
Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 
Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 
Club 67 and Mrs. Shirley Davies, 
Manager 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 

BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. 

GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Mr. Louis 
O. Runner, Owner and 
Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 
Flamingo Club and Ruby Dolan 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 


and Mrs. 


Rizzo, Jack D. 
Ron de Voo Ballroom, and 
Ray Howard 


Singers Rendezvous, and Joe 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri and 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 

NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
Vice-Commander 


Merry Ol’ Gardens, and 
H. Bender, Operator 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 

S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 

vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 

Kline, Hazel 
EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 

James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 
Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 
Cherry Foundation Recreation 

Center and Rev. Robert T. 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 
Russell 
China Clipper, 


Manager, Holly 


Sam Wong, 


Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, Employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius | 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and Jennie Whalen 

Cosmopolitan Room of the 
Windsor-Park Hotel 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs 
President 

Dykes Stockade, and John 
Dykes, Owner 

duVal, Anne 

Five O'Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres., 
Washington Aviation Country 


Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

La Coumeur Club, and 
W. S. Holt 

Little Dutch Tavern, and El 
Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner, Star Dust 
Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassimus 
and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, and Elmer 
Cooke, = 

Smith, J. 

Spring ae Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mann 

Walters, Alfred 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 


Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 


EDMONTON: 


Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 
Carrigan, Manager 
H. Singer and Co, Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 
Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


NOVA SCOTIA 


GLACE BAY: ‘ 
McDonald, Marty 
ONTARIO 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 
GALT: 
Duval, T. J. (Dubby) 
GUELPH: 


Naval Veterans Association, and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. R. 
Nutting, President 

SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bingham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Kesten, Bob 

Langbord, Karl 


Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 
Miquelon, V. 
Mitford, Bert 
Radio Station CHUM 
Weinberg, Simon 
Wetham, Katherine 
WEST TORONTO: 

Ugo’s Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 

Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


CHICOUTIMI: 
Chicoutimi Coliseum, Ltd., Her- 
bert Roland, Manager 
DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
GRANBY: 

Ritz Hotel, and Mr. Fontaine, 

Owner 
HUNTINGDON: 
Peters, Hank 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

“Auberge du Cap” 
Deschamps, Owner 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, 
Artistique 

Canfield, Spizzie 

Carmel, Andre 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Emond, Roger 

Gypsy Cafe 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Vic’s Restaurant 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Oliver, William 

QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo Hotel, 
Lord 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


and Rene 


and LaSociete 


and Rene 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and G. W. 
Haddad 
CUBA 
HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 
ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 


Capper, Keith 

Open House Club, and Bill 
Brown and L. D. McElroy, 
Owners 

FAIRBANKS: 

Casa Blanca, 
doon 

Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 

Glen A. tlder (Glen Alvin) 

Johnson, John W. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 


and A. G. Mul- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, George 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady and Steve Kelly 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 

Arwood, Ross 

Aulger, J. H. 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 


Ball, Ray, Owner, All Star Hit 
Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

N. Edward Beck, Employer, 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E. 

Brannstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager, 
Hollywood Co.” 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. Cz (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Capell Brothers Circus 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Cherney, Guy 

Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Cooper, Morton 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of 
wards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’’ 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


“Crazy 


Ed- 


James 


Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, D, C. Restau- 
rant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome Cir- 
cus, Arthur and Hyman Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 

Jarrett, W. C. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Keltcn, Wallace 

Kimball, bude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kline, Hazel 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

Mack, Bee 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey (Pigmeat) 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., 
Follies of 194 

McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and Ken 
Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osbern, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 


Hoffman's 


Owner, Horse 


Oucllette, Louis 
Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pfau, William H. 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 
Rainey, John W. 
Rayburn, Charles 
Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 

Redd, Murray 

Reid, R. R. 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 


or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson Rodeo, 
Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzman, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Shuster, Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midget. 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, Bill (also of Binghamton, 


- ¥.) 
Stover, William 
Straus, George 
Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Thomas, Ward 
Travers, Albert A. 
Walters, Alfred 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C, 
Weills, Charles 
Wesley, John 
White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: ‘ 
Cargyle, Lee and his Orchestra 
Parks, Arnold 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 

Top Hat Club 
PHOENIX: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 

Aerie 2957 

Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON: 

El Tanque Bar 

Gerrard, Edward Barron 


7 ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
age, I'rop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 

Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 


Lodge, 


Hard- 


CARLSBAD: 

Carlsbad Hotel 
IONE: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
JACKSCN: 


Watts, Don, Orchestra 
LAKE COUNTY: 

Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 

Montmarquet, Prop. 
LONG BEACH: 

Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 
Proprietors 

Red Mill Cafe, and Dale C. 
Workman, Prop. 

Tabone, Sam 


DECEMBER, 


LOS ANGELES: 

Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre 

NATIONAL CITY: 

National City Maytime 

Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: 

Town House Cafe, and James 

Cusenza, Owner 
PINOLE: 
Pino.e Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 
Bank Club, and W. E. 
Williams, Owner 
Bungalow Cafe 
RICHMOND: 

Galloway, Kenneth, 
SACRAMENTO: 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 

Black and Tan Cafe 

Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 

Creole Palace 

Fisherman’s Union and Cannery 
Workers Local and their Hall 

Town and Country Hotel 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Freitas, Carl (also known as 
Anthony Carle) 

Jones, Cliff 

Kelly, Noel 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendez\ ous 
TULARE: 
T DE S Hall 
UKIAH: 
Forest Club 
Vichy Springs 
VALLEJO: 

Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


Orchestra 


1954 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, Frank S. De- 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 9 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
SOUTH LYME: 
Colton’s Restaurant 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, 
American Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Flynn's Inn 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sand ar . 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Taboo Club, and Maurice 
Wagner, Owner 
DELAND: 
Lake Beresford Yacht Club 
FORT MYERS: 
Rendezvous Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Bahama Bar 
Cecil’s Bar 
Downtowner Club 
Duffy’s Tavern, and Mr. Stern, 
Owner 
Jack and Bonnie's 
Sloppy Joe's 
Starlight Bar 
MIAMI: 
Calypso Club, and Pasquale 
J. Meola 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 


PARKER: 

Fuller’s Bar 

PENSACOLA: 
Stork Club, and F, L. Doggett, 
Owner 

PINECASTLE: 

Scotchman’s Beach 
ST. ANDREW: 

Mattie’s Tavern 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
SARASOTA: 

**400"" Club 
TAMPA, 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, Owner and 
Manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, Owner and Operator 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs, James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

FAYETTE: 
Joe’s Club, and Joe Morris, 


Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
OROFINO: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Club 
PAYETTE: 
Joe's Club, Joe Morris, Prop. 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 
Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 
ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 


BENTON: 
Clover Club, and Sam Sweet, 
Owner 
CAIRO: 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. 


CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Sportsman's Night Club 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn’s Inn, and Sylvester Sinn. 
Operator 
FAIRFIELD: 
Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker’s Orchestra 
Townsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: ‘ 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
MT. VERNON: 
Jet Tavern, and Frank Bond 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: Z 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club, and Hardy 
Edwards, Owner 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, 


Owners 

PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 

St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


IOWA 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 

BURLINGTON: 

Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 

4H (Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grounds 

CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, lowa) 

FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


CONCORDIA: 
VFW Ballroom and Lauren 
Ball, Dance Chairman 
MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
SALINA: 
Rainbow Gardens Club, and 
Leonard J. Johnson 
Wagon Wheel Club, and 
Wayne Wise 
Woodman Hall, and Kirk Van 
Cleef 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L, 
Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 





Lo 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Five O'Clock Club 

Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, and 
Al Bresnahan, Prop. 

Pun Bar 

Happy Landing Club 

Opera House Bar 

Treasure Chest Lounge 


Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MAINE 


LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. 
Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Actna 
Music Corp.) 
BLADENSBURG: 
Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou, and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICOPEE: 
Palais D'Or Social and Civic 
Ciub 
PALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 

Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 

HOLYOKE: 

Walek's Inn 

LYNN: 

Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 

rini, Prop. 


Shiro, 


'UEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs, Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice's Cafe, and Albert Rice 
SOUTHBRIDGE: 
—— Polish Hall 
SPENCER 

Spencer ‘Fair, and Bernard 

Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel, 

dall, Operator 
WORCESTER: 

Gedymin, Walter 

Loew's-Poli Theatres 

Memorial Anditorium 

Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


ALGONAC: 
Sid s Place 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprictor 
MARQUET 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MUSKEGON: 
Circle S. Ranch, 
(Ted) Schmidt 
NEGAUNEE: 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat C.ub 
a 
Mi'kes. C. 
Twin City , Co., and 
Frank W. Fauerson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Club Matinee 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mcil-O-Lane) Rob- 
inson 

POPLAR BLUFF: 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 

or chestra “‘The Brown Bombers” 


JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 
MONTANA 


Ernest Droz- 


and Theodore 


SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 


NEBRASKA 


HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
LINCOLN: 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Dick Walters Attractions 
Famous Bar, and Max 
Delrough, Proprictor 
Fochek, Frank 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and 
Frank Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby'’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders Hugh 
Flanders, 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bogatin Cafe 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 

BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, 

Montanez 
Starke, John and his Orchestra 

CAMDEN: 

Polish-American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 

Parish 

CLIFTON: 

Boeckmann, Jacob 

DENVILLE: 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra 

HACKENSACK: 

Mancinni’s Concert Band, 

M. Mancinni, Leader 

HACKETTSTOWN: 

Hackettstown Fireman's Band 

HOBOKEN: 

Swing Club 

JERSEY CITY: 

Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 

MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 

MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 

NETCONG: 

Kiernan's Restaurant, 
Kiernan, Prop. 
NEWARK: - 

Falcon Ballroom 
House of Brides 
Liberty Hall 
Slovak Sokol Hall 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Carlano, John 
King. George S. 

OLD BRIDGE: 
Circle Inn 
Van Brundt, 

PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 

J]. Baron, Leader 

PATERSON: 

American Legion Band, 

B. Sellitti, Leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band 
St. Michaels Grove 

ROCHELLE PARK: 

Swiss Chalet 

UNION CITY: 
Blue Chateau 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 

CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 

RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON: 
Regni, Al, Orchestra 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 


Orchestra, 
Leader 


and Sonny 


and Frank 


Stanley, Orchestra 


prietor, and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 


All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffin and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Lafayette Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 
Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
COHOES: 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 

ull 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 


Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 
FISHKILL: 

Cavacinni’s Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinni, 
Managers 

GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
eae. Virgil 
HUDSO’ 

New York Villa Restaurant, 

and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MAMARONECK: 
Seven P.nes Restaurant 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 

Dance Hall 
MT. VERNON: ¢ 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Norman King Enterprises, and 
Norman King 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Paramount iw Agency 
and A. & B 

Richman, William af 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and Jerry 
Isacson) 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe's Bar and Grill, 

Briggs, Prop. 


and Joseph 


OLEA 

Wheel Restaurant 
RAVENA 

VFEFW meena Band 
ROCHESTER: 


Loew's Rochester Theatre, and 
Lester Pollack 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 
Miller, Gene 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 
Coriale, leader, and Frank 
Ficarro) 

VALATIE: 
Martin Glynn High School 
Auditorium 
VESTAL 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 
WAVERLY: 

Iron Kettle Inn, John Conley, 

Owner 
YORKTOWN HEIGHTS: 

Chalet Restaurant, and Eric 

Mier, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

American Slovene Club 
ALLIANCE: 

Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 

Jewel’s Dance Hall 
CANTON 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Seeamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Operator 
ELYRIA: 

oa Ballroom 
GENEV 

Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 

Parks 

Municipal Building 
HARRISBURG 

Harrisburg In 

Hubba- Hubba "Night Club 
JEFFERSON: 

Larko's Cirele L Ranch 


IMA: 

Billger, Lucille 
MASSILLON: 

VFW 


MIT ON: 
Andy's, Ralph Ackerman, Mgr. 


NEW LYME: 
Fawn Ballroom 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Danay, Orchestra 
RAVENNA 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
TOLEDO: 
-- B Heaven Night Club 
VAN WERT: 
B. “e O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS: 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SALEM: 
Swan Organettes 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Peffley, 
Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 
ANNVILLE: 
Se Band 
ASHLA 
eng Club 
VFW Home Association, 
Post 7654 
BADEN: 
Byersdale Hotel 
BEAVER FALLS: 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN 
Big Run War Memorial 
Gymnasium 
BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and John 


BUTLER: 
McGrade, Marcella 
Nick's Inn 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
CENTERPORT: 
Centerport Band 
CLARITON: 
Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 
Owner, Mr. Kilgore, Mgr. 
FALLSTON: 
Bradys Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Auintic City Inn 
FREEDOM: 
Sully's Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent's Church Hall 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Bradys Run Hotel 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and Frank 
Giammarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, James, Orchestra 
Hortense Allen Enterprises 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Proprietors 
READING: 
Baer, a S., Orchestra 
ROCHESTER 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 
ROULETTE 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SHAMOKIN: 
Maine Fire Co. 
SIGEL: 
Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. 
Newhouse, Owner 
SUNBURY: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
TARENTUM: 
Frazer Township Fire Hall 
Italian-American Beneficial Club 
Hall 
WILKINSBURG: 
Lunt, Grace 
YORK: 
14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Proprietor 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
kinst, Proprietor 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: : 

Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 

WOONSOCKET: 

Jacob, Valmore 


Tillie 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NASHVILLE 

iiggedoeme Roller Rink 


TEXAS 


ALICE: 
La Villita Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Brown, Bobby, and his Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
Tinan, T., and his Band 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Hancock, Buddy, and his 
Orchestra 
Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Avalon Ballroom 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 

Alexandria Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis, 
Manager 

BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
RICHMOND 

Starlight Club, and William 

Eddleton, Owner and Operator 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louis Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 


West End Tavern, and A. B. 
Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
WISCONSIN 
APPLETON: 
Kochne’s Hall 


ARKANSAW: 

Arkansaw Recreation Dance 
Hall, George W. Bauer, 
Manager 

AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 

Miller, Earl, Orchestra 

Peckham, Harley 

Sid Earl Orchestra 

BROOKFIELD: 
Log Cabin Cafe and Ball Room 
COTTAGE GROVE: 

Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 

Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 

North Star Ballroom, and John 
Bembenek 

Truda, Mrs. 

DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 

Conley’s Nite Club 

Wildwood Nite Club, and John 
Stone, Manager 

MENASHA: 

Trader's Tavern, and Herb 

Trader, Owner 
MILWAUKEE: 

Moede, Mel, Band 

MINERAL POINT: 

Midway Tavern and Hall, Al 

Laverty, — 
NORTH FREEDO 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 


REWEY: 
High School 


SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 


STOUGHTON: 


Stoughton Country Club, Dr, 


O. A. Gregerson, President 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 
Orchestra 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Club Nightingale 

National Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, Jack 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 

Golden Nugget Club 

HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 
Kewalo Inn 
Kaneda’s Food, and Seishi 
Kaneda 


CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
International Musicians 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hall 


ONTARIO 


Book- 


AYR: 

Ayr Community Centre 

Hayseed Orchestra 
BRANTFORD: 

Silver Hill Dance Hail 
CUMBERLAND: 

Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 

Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Proprietor 

KINGSViLLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

KITCHENER: 

Park Haven Lake Casino and 

Allison Brothers, Props. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Bedford, President and Owner 

OSGOODE 

Lighthouse 
OWEN SOUND: 

Scctt, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ST. CATHARINES: 

Polish Hall 

Polish Legion Hall 
SARNIA: 

Polish Hall 

Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 

Crest Theatre 

Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 

Mitford, Bert 

Three Hundred Club 

WOODSTOCK: 

Capitol Theatre, and 
Naylor, Manager 
Pellow, Ross, and Royal Vaga- 

bonds Orchestra 

Park Haven Lake Casino, and 
Allison Brothers, Props. 


QUEBEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 


BERTHIERVILLE: 
Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
Cardy, Manager 
GRANBY: 
Windsor Hotel 
MONTREAL: 
Gagnon, L. 
Gaucher, O. 
Gypsy Cafe 
Mexico Cafe 
Moderne Hotel 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 
ST. JEROME: 
Maurice Hotel, 
Proprietor 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, 
Orchestra 


Thomas 


and Mrs. Bleau, 


and his Tipica 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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e New styles. 10 for | 

Ad Lib Solos $1.00. Trumpet, Ac- 
cordion, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, etc. Following folios $1.00 each, 
100 Licks, 50 Piano, accordion, or Guitar 
intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib, Ad lib the mel- 
ody. Small Combo—30 Intros., 30 chasers, 
6 Riff specials, Be-Bop. C.O.D. 50c extra. 

(FREE CIRCULARS.) : 

WIN NEHER - - LAURELDALE, PA. | 
| 








f i $1.00 Postpaid 
TRANSPOSING ,;savecrike 
“ If you can read 
music, you can write TRANSPOSITIONS 
with the new Quinby System, Quick, Con- 
venient, ACCURATE. No longer must you 
figure out the interval for each note. 
Simply “slide’’ music into any new key. 
QUINBY MUSIC TRANSPOSITION SYSTEM 


30 Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
ferent Entertain- 


+ BMOBE were 


- Contains original material. 
Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro- 
dies, M 5 9 , Di , g 
Special offer of 7 different 
issues and book of heckler 
stoppers - comic song titles; 
@ mountain of material, $4. 
EMCEE, Desk 14 | 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 














The amazingly dif- 














—-HECKEL BASSOONS~— | 


New and Reconditioned—Al! improvements 
— Tubes in Fingerholes (no more water } | 
troubles). Imported Heckel Bassoon Reeds 
—Ready to play, $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 
Sent C.O.D. New Alexandre Double French 
Horns F and Bb—Used by many prominent 
French Horn Players. Write: WILLIAM O. 
GRUNER (Formerly Bassoonist Victor and 
Philadelphia Orchestras). 

81 S$. Keystone Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa. 








WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS: In Bands, 
Orchestras or Hobby Only. Do you tire 
easily? No time or place to practice? 
Overcome these handicaps by the FRED- 
ERICH SHORT CUT METHOD OF BREATH 
CONTROL. Write for complete free de- 
tails today. State instrument played. 

FREDERICH 
1201 Marshall Street Manitowoc, Wis. 














Headlines and 


Footnotes 


%% Christmas in Portland, Ore- 
gon, is being made brighter 
through the services of “the hurdy- 
gurdy man.” A. W. “Tone” Hart- 
man, although he has retired from 





A. W. “Tone” Hartman, 
the hurdy-gurdy man. 


daily duty in the streets of the 
city, now plays for special events 
—in children’s hospitals, in March 
of Dimes Drives, and in “Santa’s 
Parade.” He is a member of Local 
99, Portland. 


%* “Nocturn,” by Radie Britain, 
was performed recently in Mexico 
City by the Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra of the Palace of Fine 
Arts. The conductor was Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente. 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





FIRST 


New Address: 
Street and No 


MIDDLE LAST 





City 


Zone State 





local No 








Date 


Card No 








Phone: Instrument. 


*if new name, show former name here: 





Old Address: 
Street and No. 





City. 


Zone State. 





PLEASE TYPE OR 


PRINT PLAINLY 





NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 


After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 


eT TTT TTT | 


DECEMBER, 1954 











FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Ant. and Hier. Amati Violin. Excel- 
lent tone, appearance, condition. Length 14”. 
Two certificates. Considering less valuable old 
Italian or French violin as part payment. Frank 
Barbary, 63 Washington St., Taunton, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Model B Hammond organ, D-20 
speaker, Barontone speaker, 80 feet cable, Dea- 
gan chimes. All are used. M. Geller, 604, 
Fifth Ave., Bradley Beach, N. J. Phone PR 4-4450. 
FOR SALE—Two tympani, 25 x 27 inch; also 
fibre trunk and accessories; all used. A. Schmehl, 
358 East 138th St., New York 54, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Twelve light blue Card gan coats, 
from disbanded large band; used; sizes 36 to 48. 
Louis E. Long, 2315 School St., Rockford, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Used Hill gold mounted Fleur de Lis 
violin bow. Round stick of medium weight. 
A. A. Babynchuk, 392 Garlies St., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada. 
FOR SALE—Used Bb French Selmer Trumpet, 
balanced act.on, with Chesterfield case, $170. 
J. Concannon, 460 East 145th St., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone CY 2-0885. 
FOR SALE—Cello, Niemed Antonio Montagra, 
Venitus, 1720; $175. L. Zinn, 1420 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Used bass trumpet and trombone 
mouthpiece (Holton), $90. Carl Lobits, 35th 
Army Band, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, 
FOR SALE—Used Conn 2B Trumpet, gold lacquer, 
$95. Also a used English chromatic Concertina 
with leather bellows, $50. J. Perry, 535 Slocum 
Rd., No. Dartmouth, Mass. 
FOR SALE—B-flat Bass Clarinet, double octave 
key, Selmer case and zipper cover, all used, 
$100. Jesse Berkman, 72-51 Little Neck Pkwy., 
Glen Oaks, L. 1., N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Thirty-inch Ludwig Symphony hand- 
screw Tympani; also Taylor Trunk and adjust- 
able iron stand, used, $300. Wolf Kalinovsky, 
1662 Vyse Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. Phone DA 9-3210. 
FOR SALE—Hammond H-40 Speaker; Hammond 
Novachord; Hammond chorus Generator; Vibra- 
chord; Hammond Reverberation unit. All are 
used. C. E. Harrison, P. O. Box 4596, Warring- 
ton, Fla. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Used checker-board 
Accordion. Call after 6:00 P. M. Artie Nilsen, 
743 41st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. UL 3-9569. 















































WANTED 


WANTED—Bass Player (vocalist) with experience 
in swing and Latin tempos, must fake and do 
comedy, also vocalists to double on Conga drums 
or maraccas. Must be single and willing to 
travel—salary from $100-$110 per week, with- 
out room and board. Write or phone Don Conte, 
1326 South Fairhill St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Phone DEwey 4-5107. 
WANTED—Library for lead Tenor, society dance 
band. Contact M. Feller, 1828 Longfellow Ave., 
Bronx 60, N. Y. Phone LU 9-4673. 
WANTED—Flute, Boehm Wood Buffet, Db. Les 
Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, 


AT LIBERTY 

















AT LIBERTY—Arranger, experienced in all types 
of work, also copyist; will work by mail or 

correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 Jefferson 

Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 

AT LIBERi %—Arranger and Copyist, experienced 
in writing for all types of bands and acts. 

Eddie Moore, 5735 Market St., Philadelphia 39, 

Pa. Phone GRanite 2-8652. 





THE ACCORDION 
LOSES ITS CHAINS 


with the 











“Gig Nelson — 16-year-old 
a at the Electrochord. 


BONVICINI 


“ELECTROCHORD” 
Twenty-Five Years Ahead 
In the Accordion Field. 


The Greatest Instrument in the World, 
With a “Spare Tire’ on Each Reed. 


« 

‘ PRICED LOWER THAN A 
FIRST-CLASS 
BELLOWS ACCORDION 
ae 


No more bellows 
No more physical exertion 
Electrically controlled but NOT 
Electronic 
Easily portable 
Instant response with foot pedal 
The Originators of the Electrochord 





2 
We Also Feature the 


BONVICINI 
“MEDIACHORD” 
for Pianists and Organists 
41 KEYS 
(Half an Electrochord) 
a 


We also offer a complete line of the 
world’s finest bellows accordions to- 
gether with a comp.ete repair service 
department, including complete tuning 
of the accordion. 


Write for Literature, Prices, Discounts 


BONVICINI ACCORDIONS 


617 15th Street Denver 5, Colo. 














Learn to Be a Professional 
Piano Tuner and Technician 








AT LIBERTY—Arranger and Copyist, experienced 
in all types of writing. Will work by mail or 
correspondence. Gene Varnes, 1424 North 12th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. Phone POplar 5-1625. 
AT LIBERTY—Five string walking Bass, all types 
dance music, read or fake. Wide experience; 
will travel. Prefer small combo; 47 and 373 cards. 
R. Stillman, 557 Lombardi Lane, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 
AT LIBERTY—Well experienced all-around drum- 
mer, double rhythm six-string Guitar, Banjo, 
Ukulele, String Bass, Harmonica, Wind Whistle, 
Musical Saw and Vocal. Prefer location in Florida 








with cocktail trio, dance band or entertaining 
combo. Member of Local 30, St. Paul. Write or 
phone Ben G. Fuller, 906 West Seventh St., 


Hastings, Minn. 


Splendid field; demand for competent 
technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and * 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manyfacturers, 
WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 
AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information. Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicage 30, tl, 














@ ATTENTION: POLKA BAND LEADERS @ 

FOR SALE: Special arrangements on 

lar recordings of Polish polkas and $. 

Large selection of vocals, instrument: 

and novelties. 9 parts—playable with any 

size combo. 

Send now for free list and purchase plan. 
EDDIE’S ARRANGING SERVICE 

62 Somerset Street Springfield 8, Mass. 























THE HARRY VOLPE TRIO 


The Emperor Model E112 

is the personal choice 

of this discriminating 
guitarist who de- 
mands Epiphone 
quality...famous 
since 1873. 


MAIL COUPON FO 
- FREE CATALOG ‘ 


Gentlemen: 
Please RUSH m 

y copy of Epi P 
catalog of fretted Baad saga ad 
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Cit 
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on wa Dept. IM, Continental Music 
810 Ridge Avenve © Evanston, Illinois 


HARRY VOLPE ..ethe Artist plays 
€p l PHO N€ ... the artist guitar 


requires Epiphone 
fyl attention given 


_ artist, teacher and composer 
finish. 


Harry Volpe - - 
craftsmanship - - - unexcelleddue to care 
every detail of design, construction, adjustment and 


€pipHone 
t in fretted instruments 


the bes 
since 1873 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DIV. OF C. G. CONN, LTD. 


aie EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
A3 * SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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